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IMPORTANT NOTE 

It gives me great pleasure to thank my revered 
colleagues and beloved students for always according a 
cordial reception to my books on History. 

Students of Intermediate classes appearing in 1954 bave 
to prepare their course in History of England upto 1760 
the year which marks the end of George II’s reign. Those 
students who take their Exam., in 1955 and 1956 have to 
prepare up to 1688 the year of the Glorious Revolution 

and the flight of James II. 

This book is thus meant to meet eflficiently and accord¬ 
ing to the latest syllabus of the Punjab University the 
requirements of Intermediate students appearing in the 

Intermediate Examinations of the Punjab University to be 

held in 1954) ^955 

Besides the scientific treatment of the subject, the 
book contains answ^^ to questions set in the Inter¬ 
mediate Exams, of the Punjab University up-to-date. 

All suggestions for further improvement of the book 
will be gratefully received and appreciated. 


WISHAK DAS 
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A HELP TO THE STUDY.OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

(55 B. C to 1760 A. D.) 

CHAPTER I 

Q 1. How has Geography shaped the course of 
British History ? (i943> *947)* 

Ans. The influence of Physical Features on the history 
of England. 

There is a very intimate relation between the geographi¬ 
cal condition and the history of a place. History of a place 
is not intelligible without knowing geography or physical 
features of that place. It is obviously true that the reader 
of history must learn where the frontiers of states are and 
where the battles were fought. It is also equally true that 
geographical facts very largely influence the course of history. 
All external and internal relations, constitutional and social 
developments, and industrial and commercial progress de¬ 
pend on geographical conditions and on the natural products 
of a country and the facililies-which its configuration affords 
for trade, whether domestic or foreign. Hence, it is un¬ 
deniable, that the destinies of men or of nations are very 
largely determined by their surroundings. 

(1) England’s insular position and its effects. 

(o) England remained protected. England is an island 
and remained protected by sea against foreign invasion. She, 
therefore, did not find it necessary to keep a standing army 
for her defence. In times of war, the English kings had to 
depend upon her people who thus got many opportunities 
of extending their own power over matters of legislation and 
uxalion. Thus liberties of England were to some extent 
due to her natural position. 
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(6) England's peculiar iTislitutions. Her insular posi¬ 
tion has enabled her to develop her institutions and civiliza¬ 
tion without being influenced by foreigners and so she has 
laws, manners and customs which are essentially her own. 
It was only in insular England that all orders and classes 
could be seen uniting to extort from John the Great 
Charter. 

(c) England a great naval and colonial power. Her 
insular position not only developed her commerce and trade, 
but enabled her to capture the whole carrying-trade of the 
world. By virtue of her insular position her inhabitants 
turned out a maritime and adventurous people and she 
became the greatest naval power. The people of England 
became the best sailors in the world, skilled beyond all other 
men in the building and use of ships. 

They sailed to far-off places, discoverd new lands and 
laid the foundation of a great many colonies. 

(rf) England—the Mistress of the Seas. The coast-line 
of Britain being long is very suitable for fine harbours. Sea 
has made the British people most enterpising and infused 
into them spirit of dash and adventure. Natural advantages 
combined with other factors have made England the *mistress 
of the seas*. 

(e) England in touch with Europe. Of course England 
is cut off from the main part of the continent of Europe by 
the English Channel which is about 28 miles in width, but 
that should not mean that she is altogether uninfluenced by 
Europe. Her nearness to Europe has not prevented her 
from being influenced by the new ideas, impressions and 
movements from outside. 

(2) The North and West of England. 

The north and west of England contain mountainous 
regions and are not suitable for cultivation. These portions 
of the country being not very fertile, the people were not 
prosperous, though they were hardy warriors. Later on 
when coal mines and minerals were discovered in the north 
and a number of important inventions like steam power 
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etc. were made^ the people developed industries and became 
a great commercial nation. 

(3) The South and South-East of England. 

The South and South-East of England are not mountain 
regions like the north and the west. They are compara¬ 
tively fertile and the people were richer and more prosperous 
than the people of the north. It was this prosperity that 
attracted in past ages invaders from the continent, who 
drove the original inhabitants to less fertile tracts of the 
west. Again the people of the south and the south-east 
became civilised earlier than the rude and hardy warriors 
of the mountainous regions of the west and the north. 

The above are only a few illustrations of natural features 
of England, that show how her history has been affected 
by her geographical position. 

Ancient Inhabitants of Britain. 

(i) The Palaeolithic Men. The ancient known inhabi¬ 
tants of Britain were called Palaeolithic men (or men of 
the ancient Stone Age). They used rough flints and their 
weapons were rougher than others discovered later on. 
They did not know the art of agriculture and lived on the 
animals they killed. Their chief occupations were hunting 
and Ashing. 

(ii) The Neolithic Men. Now another race appeared, 
which must have crossed the English Channel in rafts and 
canoes, to take the place of their Palaeolithic predecessors. 
They are known in history as Neolithic men or men of 
the New Stone Age, because their stone weapons were of a 
newer and improved kind. They over-powered the 
original inhabitants and settled in Britain. They perhaps 
belonged to the Iberian race. 

{Hi) The Celts. They in turn were followed by a 
more civilized race called the Celts. At the time of the 
Roman invasion, the British Isles were inhabited by men 
of the Celtic race. 
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The Celts belonged to the Aryan fatnily of mankind 
and were a tall, fair-skinned race, yellow-haired and broad- 
skulled. 

They came in two groups—the men of the first group 
were called Goidels or Gaels and those of the second 
group, were known as Brythons or Britons. It is from 
these last that the island came to be called Britannia. 

Q 2. What was the condition of Britain on the eve 
of the Roman Conquest of Britain ? 

Or 

Describe briefly the early Celtic civilization. 

Ant. Social Life of the Celts. 

They grew corn and reared cattle. They dressed 
themselves in cloth and lived in well-built houses. They 
made use of metal weapons which were strongly made. 
They worked mines and very well knew the art of pottery, 
working of different metals, weaving and many other 
advanced crafts and professions. 

Their wealth lay chiefiy in great flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle. They carried on trade with different 
places on the continent and made light boats to sail on the 
sea. They were famous horsemen and their chiefs rode to 
battle in war-chariots. On the whole they were sufficiently 
advanced and civilized. 

Political Life of the Celts. 

They lived in separate tribes each of which had its own 
chief. Some chiefs exercised great powers over their tribes 
but generally they followed the will of the tribesmen. 
They were great warriors and the different tribes were 
constantly in a state of war with one another. In time of 
common danger they forgot their jealousies and united 
under one king to face their foe. 

Religious Life of the Celts. 

f Their religion consisted in worshipping objects of 
nature—the i.>ooD, the sun, the sky, the stars, oak tree, etc. 
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Their priests were called Druids and their religion was 
known as Druidism. The Druids were greatly honoured 
and were very powerful. They did not know how to 
read or write and so they could not leave behind them any 
record of the life and events. Whatever we know of them 
we get from the Greeks and Romans, and a Greek Pyibe^s 
by name, was the first man to visit their land in the fourth 

century B. c. 



CHAPTER II 


P 


THE PRE-NORMAN PERIOD (55 B.C.—1066 A D.) 

Wbo were the Romans ? When France and England 
were half civilised, the Romans had developed a high form 
of civilisation and in fact the last and the greatest of the 
civilizations of the ancient world was that of Rome. The 
Romans were •a brave and enterprising people and had 
completed the work of the conquest of all the countries 
lying about the Mediterranean Sea. They were wise rulers 
and had a republican form of government. 

Q 3. Give a brief account of the Roman Conquest or 
Occupation of Britain and its influence and effects. (Imp.) 

(1953. 49j 48 . 45» 43)* 

Ans. Causes of the Roman invasion. 

1. The Britons helped their relatives in Gaul (modern 
France) who were hghtiog against the Romans. The 
Romaos wanted to punish the people of Britain for they 
were helping their enemies the people of Gaul. 

2 . Britain was rich in tin, lead and iron mines and the 
Romans wanted to capture and make use of these mines. 
The Romans were well aware of the value of these minerals 
and wanted to take full advantage of them. 

3 . The Romans gifted with a spirit of adventure and 
love of military glory wanted to expand their empire by 
conquering new’ and far-off lands. 

4 . Julius Caesar, a great Roman General was anxious 
to make a name for himself by making new conquests, by 
exploiting the fabulous wealth of Britain and by impressing 
Rome by his military feats. 
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Progress of the Conquest. 

Julius Caesar led a small expedition to Britain in 55 b.C, 
The Britons fought vigorously and Caesar thought it wise 
to go back for he could not do much with bis small army. 
He went back and invaded Britain next year (54 b c.) 
with a larger and stronger army. This time he was 
more successful and was able to receive homage trom 
many chiefs. Caesar went back. It was in a.d. 43 Jbat 
the Emperor Claudius made up his mind to conquer Britain 
because certain British chiefs had been again causing 
trouble in France. A powerful army of the Romans was 
sent under Plautius who conquered the south and the mid¬ 
lands in five years. There was a serious revolt in the sou h 
under the British Queen named Bo^djcca in a D. 61 
the revolt was crushed and the south of England became 
a Roman Province. Conquest of west and north was ^o^ 

an easy thing for the Romans. The 

great resistance there, and it became very difficult for them 

to conquer those parts of the country. 

Wales and the country north of jhe 

conquered by Agricola who governed Roman Britain frorn 
AD 78 to AD 85. He completed the conquest of 
country and took keen interest in the 
Britons. He built great many towns, 

stations, encouraged the Britons to learn Latin and helped 

them to improve trade and agriculture. It was his desire 
to conquer Scotland and Ireland but he could not do so. 

Roman Influence upon Britain or the Effects 

Conquest or Occupation- Roman rule in Britain. 

The Romans ruled Britain for about three hundred 

years. When Rome was invaded by j 

the Romans left Britain and went back to to defend 

it against their enemies. Besides, there was cm st fe and 
conslant warfare at home. Both these causes compelled the 

Romans to Icjave Britain for good. 

Advantaf/es of the Roman Rule. 

(i) Tbe Romans brought peace and order into t e 
country, and with peace came progress and prosperity. 
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(li) Roads, bridges, harbours, theatres, baths, light¬ 
houses and many other things of comfort and luxury were 
built for the Britons. A net work of roads connected all 
parts of the country. 

(n'i) They cleared away forests, drained marshes and 
made the land so fertile that Britain was rightly called the 
Granary of the North. 

(it?) Great progress was made in fishing and the mining 
of tin, lead and copper. 

(y) There was brisk trade and commerce in Britain 
which made the country rich and prosperous. The chief 
exports were corn, lead, tin, building tiles and chief imports 
were luxury goods of all kinds. 

(vi) Courts of justice were set up in Britain and better 
justice was done between man and man. Quarrels which 
were so far settled by violence were now settled in law 
courts according to Roman law. 

(t>ii) For better administration Britain was divided 
into a number of provinces and each province was put 
under a separate governor. 

(viii) In order to protect the country from foreign 
invasion strong walls were built up. 

(«’x) The Britons learnt Roman manners and language 
and became more civilized than before. 

(x) Christianity was introduced in Britain and the people 
received many blessings and benefits from it. 

(xi) Caesar and others carefully studied the manners, 
customs and conditions of Britain and consequently Caesar 
has left us his faithful impressions in his most valuable 
work called the Commentaries. W'e know a great deal about 
the Britons from his most famous work. 

fJ .—The effects of Roman Rule on the people of 
Britain amply justify the remarks of Rayner —‘‘All signs of 
Roman civilization spread over the country.” 

Di'^adrantaijt a of {he Roman Rule. 

(i) The Britons became addicted to comfort and luxury 
under the most peaceful and prosperous rule of the Romans 
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for three centuries and 

and love of independence. They faded to absorb the 
qualities that had made Rome great. They fell an easy 
prey to fierce invaders afterwards. 

(ii) Being long under the foreign yoke, the Bnions lost 

their khting habits and 

not defend themselves against the 

their old national spirit and the art of self-government. 

fiiti The Roman rule in Britain lasted for * ree 
hundred years during which lime the country was heavily 
taxed and much of its wealth was taken away. 

Q 4. What was the legacy of Rome m Britain ? 

Or 

What were the permanent marks and effects left 
Behind in Britain by the Roman Conquest or Occupation 

qf Britain ? 

Or 

“Apart from Christianity, the 
left comparatively little permanent marks “P®" 
people of Britain ” Justify this statement K 95 ; 

Ans. The Legacy of Rome in Britain. 

The Romans ruled Britain for more than three 
but they did not succeed in permanently romanizing Britain 
af they had romanized France. They created some m- 
fluence^in Britain but this was temporary and not permanent. 

The nature of the Roman occupation of Britain was 
milhary. It was never their object to settle permanently m 
Britain The roads were made for military purposes. 

h t.-'ji'r.r.r r,/;y 

of Gaul who were the enemies of the Romans. 

The Romans left Britain in 410 A. D. for good as the 
RoJan Government at home had grown 

of the civil strife and constant warfare and it was lurtner 
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^rd pressed by the inroads of the barbarians who wanted* 

to take advantage of the Roman Government in a state of 
decay at this time. 

Romans could not achieve much in the direction of 
leaving permanent influence over the national life of the 
conquered people and whatever little they achieved was 
undone by the Jutes, the Saxons and the Angles—three 
barbarian German Tribes who invaded Britain immediately 
after the departure of the Romans from Britain. It is 
tor this reason that the Roman occupation of Britain is an 
episo e in British History i.e., it is an event of passing 
importance an^d left no permanent mark on the people. 

1 fie story of the Roman occupation is interesting historic 
cany, but It IS not important. It is a thing by itself: it 
bore no fruit in the future”. The history of Roman 
conquest of Britain is interesting only historically and it 
fias no other significance, for the Romans never tried to 
romanise the conquered people and their influence was 

’^^^sses living within walled towns 
malor country population. Hence the 

civih7^nn^ vf influenced by the Roman 

Tr^Mv.n d' ’ w several historians including 

l rcvcl>an, the Roman rule left the following legacies or 
permanent marks and traces in Britain ® ® 

, 1 Jioads. The most enduring and 

^ which they opened 

wnnT f r civilization. They had built 

system of roads to connect together the 

fo? chief means of communication 

for hundreds of years after the Romans had left Britain. 

fairlv The Romans may 

commerce. All these towns sfere corn"c,ed°W mtLrof 
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rdads. 't'heir sites were so well chosen that some of them 
afe important centres at the present day. 

3 . Several tvotds found in the English language. 
Several Roman words became part of the English 
language. Their words castra (camp), or its Welsh form 
cocr, strale (street), port or harbour, colon or colony, as 
parts of many English place-names, e. g- Charter, Lancaster, 
Stratford, Portchester, and Lincoln,bear witness to the 
fact that the place was once a Roman camp or station on 
d military road. 

4 . R&man Walls. For the protection of the country 
against the attacks of invaders and foreign foes, the 
Romans had built a number of very massive walls. The 
most famous of these are ('0 Agricola’s Wall ( 6 ) Hadrians 
Wall (c) Antonius Pius Wall (d) Stone Forts of Severns. 
The Roman Emperor Agricola constructed a line of forts 
between the Clyde and the Forth to protect Britain against 
the attacks of the barbarians like the Piets and Scots. It 
was known as Agricola’s Wall in history. The Emperor 
Hadrian built a wall in 120 A.D. from the Salway to the 
Tyne called Hadrian Wall. In 139 A. D. Emperor 
Antonius Pius made another wall alorg the line of Agneo as 
northern forts. In 208 A.D. Emperor Severns street - 
cned the wall of Hadrian by a chain of stone 

still stand in Britain to remind people of the glory ana 
greatness of the Roman occupation. 

5. Archaeological liewains. Traces of Roman rule 
in Britain are to be found in ruins of towns and pu ic 
buildings. Some of the towns of later limes sprang up on 
the old sites of Roman towns. 


Chrutiamty. 

The continuance of the Christian faith among i c 
Britons is the only permanent 
by the Romans in Britain. The 

in Britain was the greatest triumph 0/ .acritices 

Heatbeoism with all its evil practices and bioo y 
was driven out of Britain and Christian relig 
its glory, beauty and sanctity was establishe . 
true that after the withdrawal of the Roman , 
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the Angles and the Saxons tried to put an end to Roman 
arts, letters and Christianity. Christianily was weakened 
for the time being but ultimately it spread throughout the 
British Islands. 


CHAPTER III 

THE ENGUSH CONQUEST OF BRITAIN 

The Teutonic Tribes or the Teutons. 

Q. 5.^ Describe briefly the English Conquest of 
Britain, its nature and effects. (Imp.) ( 1948 , 45 , 40 .) 

Ans. The Anglo Saxons or the English before they 
came to Britain. 

The name English or Anglo-Saxons also called the 
Teutonic Tribes included the tribes known as Jutes, 
Saxons and Angles. They lived near the mouth of the River 
Elbe in German)’ and the coast of Denmark. They were 
very cruel and given to plundering and robbing. They 
were heathens or non-Christians. 

English Conquest of Britain. 

T^e Jutes. After the departure of the Romans from 

Britain, the Britons who were now weak and helpless were 

attacked by the Piets and Scots —the Celtic tribes of Scotland, 

and suffered terribly at their hands. The Britons unable 

to defend themselves against their enemies—Piets and 

Scots —called the Jutes to help them. The Jutes at once 

responded to the invitation of the British chief Venigern 

and a large force of Jutes landed in Kent in a.d. 449 under 

their leaders Hengist and Horsa. The Jutes drove away 

and defeated the Piets and Scots but after defeating them 

they turned against the Britons themselves and completely 

defeated them. They conquered the whole of Kent by A.D. 
472. 

The Saxons After the Jutes, came the Saxons who were 
also the marauders of the type of the Jutes, and founded 
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the kingdoms of Essex, Middlesex and Wessex. The 
Britons fought desperately and inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Saxons at Mount Badon in a.d. 520 and the 
progress of the Saxons was checked for some time. But 
the Saxons gained a complete victory over the Britons at 

Deorham in a.d. 577- 

The Angels. After the Saxons, came the Angels who 
were as rapacious aod barbarous as the Jutes and the 
Saxons. It was after their name that Britain came to be 
called England. The Britons offered a strong resist^ce 
but they were finally defeated at Chester in a.d. 613. c 
Angels founded the kingdom of Northumbia, Suffolk and 

Norfolk. 

Hentarcby. The seven kingdoms - Mercia, Northumbria, 
Wessex, Kent, Sussex. Essex and East Anglia were 
collectively known by the term Heptarchy. But these 
kingdoms were not independent and any one or them 
that was superior to the rest became their over lord. 

Nature and Character of the English Conquest. 

1. The English Conquest of Britain was a long and 
slow process convering about a century and a half. 

2 It was not so much a conquest as a national 
migration of three Anglo Saxon tribes-Jutes. Angels and 
Saxons. The English wished not only to conquer Britain 
but to make it a home for themselves and settle their perma¬ 
nently. The three tribes were not united and Eng and 
could not have one strong and central government until the 
Normans conquered this country* 

a. It was destructive ; most of the Britons were either 
killed or driven into the hills and forests. Those that were 
left were made slaves. Christianity and Roman civilization 
entirely disappeared from the country. The Roman towns 

were levelled to the ground. 

Evil Effects, (t) Roman civilization was destroyed (n) 
Christianity entirely disappeared from the country and 
Heathenism was introduced. 
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Oood Effects. The Anglo Saxons though cruel, fierce, 
and blood-thirsty introduced into Britain institutions which 
contained the germs of the present constitution of England. 

The Lasting Effects of the English Conquest. This 
conquest left lasting effects upon England in the following 
respects. 

(a) Modern Englishmen are descended in one way or 
other from the Anglo-Saxon stock. 

(&) The Anglo-Saxons were a freedom-loving people 
and brought with them a new system of local self-govern¬ 
ment from which are derived many of the modern ideas of 
self-government. 

(c) The language of the conquerors also contributed to 
some extent to the formation of English tongue. 

(d) Modern England is a creation of the Anglo-Saxons. 

All traces of the Roman rule which preceded the advent 
of the Aoglo-Saxons and even Christianity introduced by the 
Romans were wiped out. Roman rule left few permanent 
traces. The England of to-day owes much to the English. 
The sources of the English constitution and the English 
legal systemas» as they are at present, have their germs in the 
early Anglo-Saxon institutions. 

Contrast of the English Conquest with the Roman 

Conquest. 

(i) The Roman Conquest was a military occupation but 
the English Conquest was a national migration. The 
Romans conquered the country to govern its people, they 
had no desire to settle there and to make Britain their 
permanent home. The English wanted to settle in Britain 
and make it their permanent home. 

(ii) The Roman Conquest was constructive but the 
English Conquest was destructive. The Romans gave 
peace, law, order, prosperity, arts and many useful things 
to the Britons but the English Conquest destroyed all the 
marks of Roman civilization, and even Christianity was 
wiped out of the country. Many Britons were either 
murdered or driven to the forests and the remaining were 
made slaves. 
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(m) Under the Romans, Britain came into touch by 
the Continent and gained a good deal by way of trade rela¬ 
tions, new ideas, impressions and movements, but under 
the English, Britain seemed to have lost touch with the 
Continent for some time at least. 

(t'y) The Romans had introduced Christianity but the 
English brought with them Heathenism (Absence of 
belief in Christianity). The Romans gave the blessings of 
Christianity to the Britons and also a higher form of 
civilization, but the Anglo-Saxons who were bloodthirsty 
destroyed Christianity and higher civilization and introduced 
Heathnism instead. 

Q 6. Describe the main stages in the introduction 
and spread of Christianity in England during the sixth 
and seventh centuries and its effects or importance. 

(1950, 47, 44, 40). (Imp.) 

Or 

Give an account of the rise and progress of 
Christianity in Britain during the sixth and seventh 
centuries. 

Ans. Conversion of Kent. In a.d. 597 Pope Gregory 
the Great sent a monk named Augustine with forty 
followers to preach Christianity to the people of England. 
He landed in Kent and was welcomed by its King 
Eihelbert—who had a Christian wife. Eihclbert allowed 
Augustine to preach Christianity. Ethelbert, his nobles 
and the people of Kent accepted Christianity and his capital 
Canterbury became the scat of the Church of England. 
Soon after, Essex and East Anglia, that were under Kent, 
adopted Christianity. 

Conversion of Northumbria. Edwin, King of Northum¬ 
bria, married the daughter of Ethelbert who had embraced 
Christianity. She brought with her a monk named Paulinus 
who preached Christianity. Edwin and his people became 
Christians, and Paulinus became the first Archbishop of 
York. Christianity could not make rapid progress in Nor¬ 
thumbria on account of the efforts of Penda, the heathen 
King of Mercia, who was anxious to uproot Christianity. 
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Penda defeated and killed Edwin at Hcatbfield in 633 and 
slew Oswald, Edwin’s successor, at Maserfield in 642. But 
Osway, the brother of Oswald, defeated and slew Penda at 
Winwidfield in 655. After Penda’s death Christianity 
spread rapidly in Northumbria and Mercia. Wessex was 
also converted. The Irish missionaries were not idle and 
they were doing their best to preach Christianity to the 
people of England. Bit by bit the whole of England became 
a Christian country-the north and west by the zealous 
efforts and the exertions of the Irish missionaries, and the 
south and east by the Roman missionaries. The people 
appointed Theodore Archbishop of Canterbury in 66S 
who organized the Church in England. 

Social and Religious Effects of Christianity. 

(i) The irregular practices of the heathens (non- 
Christians) disappeared and many Christian practices were 
introduced. Christian practices were decent. 

(t/) The English forgot their warlike habits and became 
a calm and peaceful people. They became less savage and 
more polished in their manners. The peaceful, simple and 
virtuous lives of the monks became noble examples. Higher 
ideals of morality were introduced into English society. 

{Hi) It brought them into contract with the civilized 
world. Christianity brought with it Roman culture and 
civilization. People became gentle and decent and they 
imbibed the virtues of charity, obedience, compromise and 
self-control. 

(ir) Christianity encouraged learning. Monastaries be¬ 
came scats of learning. Learning and literature in England 
began from this time. The Church produced teachers like 
Caedman, the “Venerable Bede,” and others. 

({•) A. new type of ecclesiastical architecture was intro¬ 
duced. The Celtic missionaries used to worship in buildings 
made of wooden walls with roofs of reed. The Church 
builders of the seventh and eighth centuries built the new 
churches with stone. The wooden materials gave place to 
the use of stone. 
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Political Effects of Christianity. 

1. The Church placed before the people an example of 
union. The people in the country began to think that 
if they could be united under one Archbishop they could 
also be united under one king, who could govern them by 
one law and government, and exercise his*authority 

the whole country. The example of a united Church made 
the people thing of political union under one king. 

2. The Church gave England able Slatesmm. The 
Church produced persons who were equally efficient as 
churchmen and as statesmen. Churchmen like Dunstan, 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Langton, and Wolscy were zealous 
church reformers and shrewed statesmen. 

3. The Church gave a higher conception of Lou-. 
The introduction of Christianity affected the law of the land. 
The Anglo-Saxon law and judicial system were most defec¬ 
tive. crude and imperfect. But now there was a change for 
the better in the conception of law. A much higher standard 
of justice was now introduced. 

4. The Church exercised great hjluencr on political life. 
The churchmen, bishops, abbots, etc., were men of g^t 
learning and experience. They gave a good deal ot help 
in matters of State when they sat side by side with other 
members of the Witan. The bishops and the clergy 
occupied a large number of important posts in the civil 
service. 

5. The Church made Kingship highly sacred. The 
Church regarded kingship as highly sacred and sanctified. 
The people considered it their primary duty to be loyal to 
the king and an attempt to rebel against or question the 
authority of the ruling sovereign was considered the 
greatest crime. 

Q 7 . ‘*The conversion of England to Christianity 
produced far reaching effects upon the political, social 
and religious life. ’ Discuss 

Ans. Consult previous Answer. 

Q 8. Reproduce short notes on :—Bede, The Synod 
of Whitby and Theodore of Tarsus. 
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Ans Bede. The introduction of Christianity in 
Britain brought great advantages to the people of Britain. 
Learning returned to Britain and every where in the coun¬ 
try seats of learning sprang up. The Venerable Bede was 
the product of the Church. He was the first English 
historian and the author of the famous Ecclesiastical 
History. He was a great teacher and in his monastery at 
Jarrow about six hundred monks received their valuable 
lessons from him. 

The Synod of Whitby. The southern and eastern parts of 
Britain had been converted by the Roman missionaries and 
the west and the north by the Celtic missionaries. But 
there were certain religious ceremonies in which the Church 
of Rome differed from the Celtic Church. The difference 
made the English people divided amongst themselves and 
to settle the points of difference a religious conference 
(synod) was held at Whitby in 664 A. D. The president of 
the Synod was Oswy, the king of Northumbria, who gave 
his decision in favour of the Roman Church. 

By this decision the Church became a part of Catholic 
Christendom and did not remain a separate institution. 
England gained a good deal by its contact with the culture 
of ancient Rome and Greece. Had England decided to 
follow the Celtic Church in that case England would have 
been cut off from Rome and the civilised world. 

Theodore of Tarsus- He was an old Greek monk to 
whom was entrusted the task of organising the English 
Church on the Roman lines by the Pope. He was appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He divided England into a 
number of bishoprics and every bishop was required to 
render obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Each 
bishop bad a number of priests and monks under him to 
work as directed. He made arrangements for the train¬ 
ing of the clergy. Theodore was able to organise the 
F.ng]ii,h Church and thus united England under a single 
church long before it bad become united into a single 
kingdom. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE KINGS OF WESSEX LINE AND 
ALFRED THE GREAT 

Wessex was weak so long because it was seldom thor¬ 
oughly united. Each district was governed by a chief of 
royal blood called Aeiheling but he acted indcpendenily and 
seldom submitted to the king. • 

Ine (688-726 a. d.) 

He conquered Kent, Essex and London and then drove 
away the Welsh out of Somerset and published the first 
Anglo-Saxon Code. From 726 to 802 A. D. there was a 
long struggle between Wessex and Alercia. 

Egbert (802-839 a. d.) 

He was the first king of the English in the real sense 
and established the West Saxon supremacy over the whole 
of England. He defeated the Mercians at Elland in ^25 a.d. 
and gradually established bis supremacy over Kent, Mercia, 
East Anglia and Northumbria. He subdued the Danes 
in 839 A.D. and was thus the complete master of all the 

English kingdoms. 

Etheiwulf (839-858 a.d.) 

Egbert was succeeded by his son Etheiwulf in 839 to the 
throne of Wessex. After Egbert’s death the Danes became 
very troublesome and in the time of Etheiwulf they tried 
their best to settle in the island and in 855 for the first 
time spent their winter in the Isle of Sheppey at the mouth 
of the Thames. He died in 858 a.d. and was succeeded by 
his son Ethclred. 

Ethelwulf’s SODS. 

Etheiwulf was succeeded by his four sons w-ho ruled 
the country one after another : (i) Eihelbald (858-860) ; 
(2) Ethelbert (860-866) ; (3) Ethclred (866-871) ; (4) Alfred 

(87I-90I). 
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Ethelred ( 866 - 871 ). 

It was in bis reign that the Danes for the first time 
attacked Wessex, but the king with the help of his brother 
Alfred gave them a crushing defeat in the battle of Ashdown 
in 87 1 A. D. 

Q 9 . Describe briefly the career, work and achieve¬ 
ments of Alfred the Great. 

Or 

Alfred has been called *‘The Great*'. Justify this 
verdict of historians. (1952, 51, 50, 49, 45)* 

Ans. Alfred the Great (871-899). 

Accession of Alfred. Alfred was the youngest son of 
Ethelwulf. He succeeded his brother Ethelred to the 
throne in S71, when he was only twenty-three years of 
age. The country was in great danger at that time. 
The Danes were pressing on all sides and the very existence 
of Wessex was shaky. But Alfred with his unusual courage 
and determination saved the country from a great disaster 
and restored the prestige of the English people. 

His reign and his work of reconstruction and reform* 

is to be seen under the following aspects : 

(1) Alfred as n Warrior and his Military Reforms. Alfred 
was a brave soldier and a great warrior. Before he came 
to the throne, he had defeated the Danes at Ashdown. But 
when he was on the throne, he was defeated by the Danish 
leader Guthrum and was compelled to take refuge in 
Athelney. Alfred, however, soon issued from bis retreat, 
gathered his men, met the Danes once again and defeated 
them at Edington in 878. Peace was made between .Mfred 
and Guthrum by a treaty known as the Treaty of Wcdmorc 
or ^'-hippenham. By this Treat}' the Danes had to leave 
■‘R ev ,cs and not to attack it in future. The Danes embra¬ 
ced Christianity. They were allowed to retain possession 
of the north-eastern part of the country henceforward 
called the Danelaw i.e., the area where Danish law pre¬ 
vailed. Alfred was the king of the English and overlord 
of the Danes. 
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(a) He organized the English army in such a way that 
he could gather the maximum number of fighting men at 
one time and at the shortest notice. 

{b) He increased the number of Thegns whose duty 
was to be always with the king. 

(c) He divided the Fyrd or national army into two parts 
and each part was to serve for a month. 

(d) He laid the foundation of the English Navy. He 
enlarged the size of the ships and made them swifter. He 
was rightly called “ The Father of the English Navy.” 

(e) He built forts. He thus organized the military 
strength of the country and made it quite safe against the 
danger of the Danish invasions. 

(n) Alfred as a Statesmtni and his Civil JUfonns. Alfred 
was a great statesman. He was wise enough to make 
peace with the Danes. His policy was one of peace. 
He hated war, violence and bloodshed. He did his 
best to secure peace and good government for his 
people. He did not like to waste his time in fighting 
the Danes but he spent all his time in introducing useful 
reforms for the welfare of his people, He helped the 
merchants and sailors to discover distant lands and 
encouraged trade, navigation and commerce. He was the 
first English king who felt in the right sense the duties 
of a king towards his subjects. He spent his whole time for 
the betterment of his people and looked upon himself not 
as the master of his people, but their servant who must rule 
in their interest and betterment. He gave every encourage¬ 
ment to artisans, merchants and explorers. He gave perfect 
peace, order and settled government to his couniry. He 
organized the Witanagemoot. It was to meet at least twice 
a year. 

(tit) Alfred as a Laui-giver. He collected the old laws of 
English, made some of his own and put all of them in the 
form of a book so that people might be able to under¬ 
stand and know the law of their land. He w as anxious to 
see that law courts rightly did their duty and equal justice 
was given to the rich and the poor. 
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(iv) Alfred as a Scholar and Educationtst. He a 

learned man and knew several languages. “ d 

books into English so that his people might be able to read 

and understand those books easily. He set up ^ 

invited learned persons from abroad to 

his people. He got history of bis country written in simple 
LigUsh to tell his subjects how their ancestors had lived and 
what they had done. 

(tA An estimate of his Character or hisWorh and ^c/Ji«ve- 
mfnt. He was one of the noblest and the greatest 
of England. He did not consider himself the 
people, but their servant who had been sent by God on 
earth to rule for the welfare of the people that the 
deuce had placed under his care. He was truthful, 
temperate, just, pious, brave, energetic, liberal and 
thoughtful. He was pure, noble and saintly. As pious 
and learned as a monk, Alfred yet lived in the world and 
for the world. He had divided the day into three pa^ts— 
one for prayer, another for state affairs and the third tor 
food, sleep etc. “I desire,’* said Alfred in his last days, 
*‘io leave to them that come after me a remcmbcrance ot 
me in good works. So long I have lived I have smven 
to live worthily.” He lived for his people and died for 
his people. Great was the work of this Great 

“There never was a more enlightened and a nobler king : 

and bis work was the foundation of a period of English 
greatness.”—(/iam.v«.v J/inr). He accomplished all this 
inspitc of constant ill-hcaltb for when he departed from 
this world, he was barely forty years old. 


His Claim to the Title of '‘The Great- 

His noble character, his idea of good government and 
hi portion as a great warrior, a legislator, a statesman, a 
^^.holar and founder of the Encli.sh navy and bis reforms 
in law, army, education and religion entitle him to be called 
" 7 'he Great.” 7 ’hc work of Alfred the Great shows that 
-.i liilln r f/'' •< vnryit'r or a < a '•mon or as a huir-gictr or 
•is it and n juriH' r .Alfr-d iras >gitaUij gnat. 

Alfred’s w'ork as a statesman, law-giver and scholar 
amplify the truth of the following statement : “Had Alfred 
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never fought a battle he would yet have deserved a place 
among the greatest rulers of the world.” 

Alfred’s Successors. 

Edward the Elder He succeeded his father 

Alfred the Great in 900. Edward, nobly aided by his 
sister Athelfiacd, completed the work of his father by 
subduing the Danes of the Dane-law. He won back from 
the Danes the kingdoms of Mercia, Essex and East Anglia, 
and made them provinces of his realm. 

(925-940). He succeeded bis father, Edward 
the Elder, in 925. He defeated a league of the Scots and 
Danes in Brucanburgh in 937. 

Edmund (940-946). Atbelstan was succeeded by his 
half-brother Edmund. He carried further the subjugation 
of the Danes. 

jBdred (946-955). He succeeded his brother Edmund. 
He inflicted a defeat on the Danish King of Northumbria 
and deprived him of power. Dunstan acted as his adviser. 

Edwy (955-959). He was the nephew of Edward He 
quarrelled with Dunstan and sent him into exile. People 
revolted against him and made his brother Edgar their king. 

Edgar the Peaceful (959-975). He was the most power¬ 
ful of the Saxon kings, who ruled his dominions in pros¬ 
perity and peace, and was victorious alike by sea and land. 

Edward the Martyr (975-978). Edgar was succeeded 
by his son, Edward, who was cruelly killed by his step¬ 
mother. 

Eihelred the Unready (978-1016). He succeeded his 
half-brother, Edward the Martyr. He was nicknamed 
‘Unready’ or ‘Ill-counselled’ because he w’as a weak and 
foolish king and was never ready to meet dangers. When¬ 
ever the Danes attacked the country, he, instead of offering 
any effective resistance bribed them with money and sent 
them away. To demand more money they came in greater 
numbers every next year. To meet their ever-increasing 
demand he levied a tax on his people called Danegcld. 
Etbclred ordered the massacre of the Danes living in 
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England in order to weaken their power. In zoo 2 many of 
the Danes were massacred on St. Brice’s Day. A sister of 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, was also massacred. In order to 
revenge her death Sweyn invaded England. Hearing of 
his approach Ethelred ran away to Normandy and Sweyn 
became king of England. Sweyn died shortly after and his 
son Canute was chosen king. Ethelred came back and 
fought Canute till his death in ioi 6 . On the death of 
Ethelred his son Edmund was chosen king by the people of 
London. He fought -six battles with Canute, the most 
famous of which was the battle of Assandun in which 
Canute won a victory. At last both Edmund and Canute 
agreed to divide the kingdom. Edmund died shortly after, 
and Canute was chosen king of the country in 1017 . 

Q 10. ^^Dunstan is the most important figure between 
Alfred and the Norman Conquest.” Descri^ briefly the 
career of Duostan and discuss the statement. 

Ans- Dunstan (925-988). He was born of noble 
parents at Glostanbury in 925 . He flourished during the 
reigns of Edward, Edred, Edwy, Edgar and Edward the 
Martyr. He was not merely a churchman but also a great 
statesman who rendered great service to his country both 
as a prelate and a politician. 

Dunstan as a statesman and his political tvork. 
Dunstan was a great statesman and as such he did very 
important work for the State. It was the result of his 
policy of peace that Edmund and Edgar made friends with 
the Danes and allowed them to keep their laws and customs. 
He dealt justly and equally with the Danes and the English, 
and allowed the former equal political rights and privileges. 
This policy of trust and conciliation led to the fusion of the 
two races. He founded best type of schools for educating 
the children of the soil. He reformed coinage and intro¬ 
duced a uniform system of weights and measures in the 
country. He promoted trade and commerce which made 
people happy and prosperous. 

Dunstan as an ecclesiast and his reUgiotts work. Dunstan 
was not only a statesman and a politician but also a church¬ 
man. He W'as originally the Abbot of Glostanbury and 
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was subsequently appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He did great work in the domain of religion and introduced 
important religious reforms. He founded monasteries 
throughout the country and filled them with pure and 
deeply religious monks. He drove out the secular clergy 
who held property, led a married life and lived a life of 
self-indulgence and ease and brought in their place regular 
clergy who lived a life of poverty, chastity, obedience and 
hard work as enjoined by St. Benedict. 

His work, achievements and reforms clearly show that 
Dunstan was a great politician as well as a great ecclesiast. 
Both as a prelate and a politician Dunstan did a great work 
for his country. 

Q 11 . “ From Egbert to Edgar may be called the 

Golden Age of the Saxon History.” Explain. (Warner). 


Or 

Why has the century from Alfred’s Peace of Wedmore 

( 878 ) to the accession of Ethelrcd the ol?? 

called the Golden Age of the Saxons m England ? (lw 4 Z). 

Ans The period of English history from 802 975 

is called the Golden age of the Saxons for the following 


(t) England remained practically undisturbed from 
foreign invasion, though Alfred fought and ultimately 
overpowered the Danes. His successors conquered the 

Danelaw. . „ 

The fyrd or national militia was organized, a tlcct was 

built, towns were fortified and new fortresses were con¬ 
structed to defend the country against internal and exiernal 

ddDger* 

(ti) Law and justice prevailed in the country. Alfred 
collected the old laws of the Anglo-Saxons and put them^ 
together in a code, known as the “Laws of Allred. 
He kept a strict watch on the judges to see tha» equal and 
impartial justice was done to the rich and the poor. 

fui) There was perfect peace and order in the country. 
Enemies had been crushed, rebellions had been put down 
and those who disturbed peace of the country were 
severely taken to task. 
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(«v) Learning was encouraged, schools were builtj 
learned men were invited from different parts of Europe 
and the use of the native tongue was encouraged. Many 
Larin books were translated into English for the study of 
people and thus the foundation of English prose literature 
was laid. 

(v) Trade and commerce was encouraged during this 
period. The merchants and sailors were helped to sail to 
distant countries to establish trade relations. 

(ft) The churches and monasteries, plundered and 
rendered desolate by the Danes, were re-built and filled with 
learned priests. New churches and monasteries were 
also built. 


CHAPTER V 

THE COMING OF THE DANES 

The invaders who came from Scandanavia are known 
by different names— Northmen, Norsemen Vikings and 
Danes. They were strong and ferocious, possessing mighty 
stature and grand physique. They were bold and 
adventurous sailors, and made their way to many parts 
of the world They sailed to Greenland and are believed 
to have reached America. They entered the Mediterranean 
Sea and set up a kingdom of their own in Sicily and South 
Italy. Another party went into Russia and founded a state 
there. Others conquered a part of the north of France 
and became nominally subjects of the King of France. 
This section was known as Normans and their country was 
called Normandy. 

Q 12. Give a brief account of the Danish invasions of 
England. 

Ans. The Danish invasions of England. 

b,foie AiJrtJ thf nr.al. The Danes came to 
England as early as a d. 794 and plundered the monastery 
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ofjarrow. After Egbert’s death, when bis son ^thelwulf 
became king, they became more troublesome. In a^d. 860 , 
a great Danish army attacked East Angli^ and took York 

and overran the south of Northumbria. P^red 

their way into Mercia as far as Noamgham and murdered 

Edmund, King of East Angha, at Thetford. . 

they attacked Wessex. Here Ethdred I with the help of 
his brother Alfred fought bravely against them. But 
spite of all Ethelred’s efforts the Danes gained success. 

Struggle with Alfred the Great. Alfred w-as only twejity- 
three when he became King. He struggled hard agam^ 
the Danes, sometimes fighting and sometimes ^hem 

off. At last in A D. 878 Alfred was ^ 

at Chippenham, was forced to fly f 

swineherd’s cottage. In Athelney be 

faithful friends and with their help complcteW \ 

Danes at Edington, and made their leader Guthrum enKr 
into the treaty of Wedmore a. d. 878 from ^is t me 
Alfred gained peace in his land and the Danes and English 

settled happily together. 

Strvggle after Alfred the Great. Alfred’s son Edward 

the Elder conquered the Danelaw. The great-grandson of 

Alfred named^Edgar, ruled very peacefully, 

Edgar the Peaceful. In the reign of bis second sooEthclrtd 
the Unready, fresh Danes from Denmark attacked En^^land. 
As Ethelred was a weak ruler and could not offer effective 
resistance to the Danes, be paid them money to go aw^y. 
The more he bribed them, the more frequently they came. 
At last he was tired of them and worked oui^a new scheme 
to get rid of them. He ordered all 

England to be put to death. To avenge their death S«c>n, 
King of Denmark, attacked and conquered England. 
Sweyn died and soon after Ethelred also died. Afitr his 

death Sweyn’s son Canute became king. He ^ 

and wise man and ruled well. He treated the Eng -sh a d 

the Danes alike. He brought back peace and prosperity 

to England. 
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After the son of Canute, Edward the Confessor, son of 
Ethelred the Unready, was made king by the English. 

Q 13. What do you know of Canute and Edward the 
Confessor ? 

Ans. King Canute (1016-35). 

“Though a foreign conqueror, Canute was a good king.** 
At first be used harsh measures to restore bis prestige 
and when it was established, he began to govern as a native 
king of England. By inheritance, he was the king of 
Denmark and England, and in 1028 he subdued Norway 
and the king of the Scots admitted him as his overlord. 
His foreign policy was eminently successful and be raised 
England’s position considerably in the eyes of the Conti¬ 
nent. 

4 

He employed in the State service the Danes and the 
English alike. He proved an excellent rulel^ and followed 
enlightened policy. He kept a standing army of two 
or three thousand troops, known as House Carls, well-paid 
and well-disciplined who fought for him. He respected 
the monks and the English bishops and gave presents to 
them and civilized the people. He was a great traveller and 
besides his journeys to other countries, he made a pilgrimage 
to Rome. He divided the kingdom into four Earldoms,— 
Wessex, iMercia, Northumbria and East Anglia —and placed 
an earl over each who continued to rule well so long as 
he lived, but. became a source of trouble under his weak 
successors. He ruled the country like an English patriot. 
He died in 1035. 

It has been rightly said that *‘the reign of Canute was 
for England an interval of peace and prosperity between 
protracted periods of turbulence and sufferings.” 

Edward the Confessor ( 1042 - 1066 ). 

He was the son of lady Emma and Ethelred the Unready. 
Ho was very religious-minded. On account of his great 
personal piety and saintliness of character he was called 
the Confessor. He was more fitted to be a Norman Monk 
than to be an English King. His undue favours, particular¬ 
ly to the Normans, disgusted the English. For this reason 
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liere arose two parties in England (i) the King’s Friends 
i.e., Normans and their followers {ii) the other was the 
National or Saxon party. At the head of the latter was 
the king’s opponent, named Godwin. 

Godwin, Earl of Wessex, and his son Harold, were the 
real governors of Eniland during bis reign. Godwin resisted 
the King and was banished for a time but came back. At 
last his son Harold forced Edward to drive away the 
Normans. When the Normans were driven out, Edward 
ruled according to the advice of Harold. In 1066 Edward 
4 ied and was succeeded by Harold his brother-in-law. 


CHAPTER VI 
GENERAL 

Q. 14 . Describe the judicial system or the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in England in the Anglo-Saxon days or 
before the Norman Conquest. 

Ans. Laws The laws were short and simple. The old 
laws had been collected and modified according to the needs 
of the time and some new ones had been added. There 
were three methods by which cases were decided : 

(t) Wergild Stjslem. It was a system according to which 
a murderer had to pay a fine fee to the relatives of the mur¬ 
dered. This fine fee varied according to the social rank 
of the murdered. The defect in this system was that it 
encouraged vengeance. 

(it) Ordeal System. It was a trial by means of natural 
agencies in which an appeal was made to the judgment of 
God. The accused had to prove his innocence in one of 
the following ways : — 

(n) He was thrown head-long in the water and if he 
came to the surface quite safe he was thought ‘not guilty’ 
and if he was drowned be was considered ‘guilty.’ 
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(5') He was made to walk on heated iron rods. He 

was Riven eight day’s interval for the hcahng of wounds. 
If thire were still the marks of injury, he was 

guilty, otherwise not. The defect m this system was that 

feal justice could not be done because it left everything to 
chance—a mans’s wounds might heal or not. 

(Hi) Compurgation System. According to this system the 
accused was to produce twelve witnesses known as compur¬ 
gators who were to swear before the judge ^is inno«ncc. 
If he failed to produce witnesses, he was declared gu“ty. 
¥he deket io^his system was that « 
guilty, might be declared ‘not guilty if he was «> 
prodLe witnesses through his influence ; and a 
even if innocent, might be declared guilty, if ™ 
able to produce witnesses simply because he happened to 
be poor. Justice could not be done between a man or 
higher and a man of lower rank. 

Q 15 . Write a note on the social and poUtical 
condition of England during the Anglo-Saxon period. 

( TO<3. Al* AO»> 


Or 

Describe the Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

Or 

The English life (a picture of England) before or on 
the eve of the Norman Conquest. 

Ans. Social and Economic Life. 

The Anclo-Saxons or the English as they were called 
led a calm and simple life. They were mostly farmers and 
herdsmen, cultivating the fields and watching their cattle. 
Thev had a great love for village life, they did not like to 
live ID towns. Villages were self-sufficient and self-con¬ 
tained. Communication was difficult and so there was very 
little intercourse between the villages. Their houses were 
geueraliy made of wood. They took pleasure in hard 
drinking, hunting etc. 

The whole land was divided into three claases : 

Bookland, Folkland and Commonland. 
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1. Bookland was the land when the owner’s claim to 
It was based upon a written document, a book, or a charier. 

2. Folkland was the land which was held by individuals 
and the title to its possession depended upon witness of ihe 
people and common fame. 

3. Commonland was the land which belonged to the 
community as a whole and where all the villagers had the 
right to feed their cattle. 

The People were divided into Four Classes : 

1. Earls. They were men of noble blood and occupied 
a high place in society. They held large lands. 

?■ Their position was less important than that 

of the Earls. They were smaller freemen. Each ceorl had 
a house of his own built on his own land. 

3. Thegns. They were the warrior class. They 
fought the king’s wars. In course of lime they became the 
most important class as the king depended upon them for 
fighting purposes. They helped him in the government and 
attended his councils. 

4. Theows or slaves. They were the lowest class of 

the peoi^e. They were bought and sold in the market like 

cattle. There was a brisk slave-trade. 

Political life or institutions or their Administrative 
Organization. 

1. Township. It was the smallest political unit equi¬ 
valent to a modern village. Each township had an assembly 
known as the Town-moot. The reeve, i. e., headman was 
the president. It decided all petty cases and questions of 
the village. Only freemen had a voice in the Town moot. 

2. Hundred. It consisted of a group of townships, 
i he hundred also had a moot or an assembly called the 
Hundrcd-nioot. The Huodred-moot was attended by the 
earls and thegns of the hundred and the reeve and four 
men from each township. The Hundred'^moot was presided 
over by the hundred-elder. It decided disputes about 
property and criminal cases. 
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a Shire. The shire was a group of hun^eds. The 
assembly of the shire was known as the Shir^moot or 
Folk-moot. Each shire was governed by a sheriff sent by 
the king as his representative. He was assisted by an 
assembly known as the Shire-moot or Folk-moot ^bich mrt 
occasionally. It was attended by four men and the Sheriff 
from every township as well as twelve men 
hundred. It decided questions of peace and war, and all 
matters of interest and importance in the shire and also 
heard appeals from the Hundred-moot. 

A Th^ King. He was the central authority. His office 
was not hereditary. The Wiianagemoot or the ‘Assembly 
of the Wise* exercised control over the king. He was not 
free to do everything he liked. 

c. \y itanagt-moot. It was a council of the wise men. 
It was attended by members of the royal family, eldermen, 
thegns, archbishops and bishops. The King bad to consult 
it on all important matters of peace, war, legislation, etc. 

6. Religiowo Life. The Church held a great position 
but it was growing sluggish and easy-going. The clergy 
had become easy-going and corrupt and did not do their 


duty. 

7 Judicial Si/stem. Laws were crude, short and 
simple. Old laws had been collected and codified. They had 
been changed according to the requirements of the time. 
Cases were decided by three methods—Wergild system, 
Ordeal system and Compurgation system. All these 
methods were imperfect and defective. Fair justice was 
not done. The rich and the poor w’cre not equal in the 
eye of law. The rich hand many advantages. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 


The Normans. 

The Normans originally lived in the Scandanavian 
countries. In the tenth century they settled in the north 
of France and gave the name of Normandy to the land of 
their adoption. The Dukes of Normandy, though nominally 
vassals of the French Kings, were very powerful and made 
themselves practically independent. The Normans were 
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a very civilized people and possessed great ability in 
matters of government. They knew organisation and law. 
They were splendid warriors and fought on horseback. 

Q. 16 . Describe the Norman Conquest of England 
by Williem> Duke of Ncrmandy What were the Chief 
results of the conquest ? (i 953 > 5 i> 49 > 47 > 45 > 40 

Ans- The Norman Conquest of England. 

William, Duke of Normandy, invaded England on the 
following pretexts in io66 and after defeating the English 
in the Battle of Hastings (also called) Senlac had him¬ 
self crowned king by the Witan and England passed under 
the Norman rule. 

Causes. 

1. King, Ethelred the Unready, married Emma a 
daughter of the Duke of Normandy. His son, Edward the 
Confessor, was more a Norman than an English man. 
Edward the Confessor and William, Duke of Normandy 
were cousins. When William visited England, Edward the 
Confessor, having no heir, promised to recognise William as 
bis successor. (But we must not forget that his claim had 
no value as an English King could not nominate his 
successor without the consent of the Witan—national 
assembly). 

2. Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, (the leader of the 
English party in England against the Norman party) had 
once been shipwrecked and taken prisoner to Rouen (in 
France). W'illiam helped Harold to get released but made 
him take an oath that he would support his claim to the 
throne of England after the death of Edward the Confessor 
(oath of Harold was a personal matter and it gave no 
excuse to William to invade England). 

3. He claimed to be related to Edward the Confessor 
but this claim had ro value for the title to the English 
throne was nor hereditary while Edgar Aeiheling was the 
nearest heir to the throne. 

4. William had also the support of the Pope and 
William thought as if he was fighting for the holy cause 
of the Church. 
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Considered seriously each of these claims was worth 
nothing. The actual conquest of England and subsequent 
election by the Witan were his real claims. 

Events. 

William invaded England. Harold hastened to the 
North to meet him. Harold placed his troops on a hill. 
The Normans were at the foot of the hill and fought on 
horse-back. The Normans tried their best to drive the 
English from their position but failed to do so. At last 
William cleverly ordered his men to pretend to run away. 
The English thought that the battle was woo, so they came 
down the bill and began to pursue the Normans. The 
Normans at once turned back and began to fight the English. 
The English army was thoroughly beaten at Senlac or 
Hastings on Oct. 14, 1066. Harold fought bravely to the 
last and died a soldier’s death on the field. Harold was 
shot in the eye and fell dead. William, Duke of Normandy, 
was crowned King of England at Westminster. 

Good Effects or Results of the Norman Conquest 
were very important and far-reaching : 

1. Strong yno 7 iarchg set ytp. Before the Norman 
conquest, central organisation was weak. The Normans 
who had been powerful and independent rulers, brought 
with them better ideas of political organisation. They set 
up a strong monarchy and welded England into political 
unity. The Norman Kings established a centralized royal 
despotism in the country. 

2. fusion of .\ortna 7 is anil Saxonn. The feeling of 
antagonism between the ruling Normans and the conquered 
Saxons was hitter indeed, but as time passed this feeling 
of antagonism disappeared and the fusion of Norman and 
Saxon elements led to the growth of a regenerated English 
nation and a stronger, wiser and better England was the 
result. 

3. Fiudali.sm given a definite .shape. The Normans 
brousht with 'hem new ideas of social organisation. They 
made precise and uniform the ill-defined relationships 
which went under the name of feudalism. It was this 
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system which regulated the political, social and economic 
life of medieval England. 

4. Development of art and literature. The Normans 
were great patrons of arc and literature and after the 
Norman Conquest a great development of art and literature 
took place in England. The Norman style of architecture 
is seen in the military and religious buildings of the 
period. The love of knowledge spread and universities 
sprang up. Many books were written by Englishmen in 
Latin and English gradually lost ground. The courts of 
Kings and the castles of great nobles became centres of 
intellectual life. 

5. Reorganisation of the Church. The English clergy 
were replaced by Norman clergy who were more reformed 
and bad a higher standard of learning and morality. The 
law courts for clergy were separated from the lay courts. 
Bishops and abbots were nominated by the king himself. 
Monasteries grew up all over the country and they were 
better organized. 

6. Growth of Commerce and Industry. The Normans 
were a trading community. They encouraged trade and 
commerce of England and invited foreigners to settle in 
England. 

7. Growth of European Civilization. The Normans 
brought England “into line with the general civilization of 
that medieval Europe of which England soon became one 
of the important centres. Henceforward the isolation of 
Anglo-Saxon England was replaced by openness to new 
ideas, and constant participation in all the great movements 
of the time.” 

8. The Norman conquest led to the deveAopment of 
English tongue. English tongue was enriched by many 
French words and ideas. The English vocabulary is mainly 
rich in words relating to war, politics, justice, hunting, art 
and cooking. 

The different benefits and advantages conferred upon 
England by the Norman Conquest and the Norman rulers 
were a great blessing to England and they entirely changed 
her political, social, economic and religious life. The 
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Norman conquest was constructive and not destructive. 
It did not destroy the old civilization and institutions 
of England but introduced a better civilization and better 
iostitutioD5 than the old ones. The existing institutions 
were modified and reshaped. 

Bad Effects of the Norman Conquest England lost her 
freedom and came under the rule of foreign Kings. The 
lands of the English were confiscated and given to the 
Normans. The English army was cut down and a part of 
the country ravaged. English freemen were mostly reduced 
to the position of serfs or villeins. But this was all 
temporary and short-lived. Under the guidance and strong 
rule of the Normans and by the fusion of the Normans and 
the Anglo-Saxons England became a rich country. England 
gained a lot by the coming of the Normans. Her troubles 
and problems were solved in course of time and England 
became one of the important powers of Europe. 

iV. B. For detailed effects of the Norman conquest 
please consult next Answer. 

Q. 17 . What were the political^ social, economic and | 
religious changes introduced in England by the Norman 
rulers after the Norman Conquest of England ? (The 
effects of the Norman Conquest in detail). 

( 1944 , 48 , 49 , 51 .) 

Ans- Political, administrative or institutional changes. 

1. Strong Monarchy. William I and his successors 
introduced a strong central Government in England and 
made themselves feared and respected by all. 

2. PoUticnl or inslUutwnal feudalism. Feudalism as 
it prevailed in England before the Norman Conquest was 
defective in many ways, particularly because it weakened the 
position of the king and thus the tenants-in-chief could easily 
rebel against the authority of the king. William who had a 
thorough study of feudalism as it prevailed in Normandy and 
Europe carefully removed the defects of English feudalism 
and made his position very strong. 
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3. Abolition of earldoms. The earldoms created by 
Canute were abolished for any earl could defy the authority 
of the king and thus weaken his position. 

4. King*s control strengthetud over baronial wurls. 
The appointment of travelling judges and a number of other 
measures reduced the authority of the barons over the local 
courts and the king’s bold over such courts increased. 

5. The afypoiniment of Sheriffs by the king. The 
Sheriffs were henceforward appointed by the king. 

6 Political unity, peace, order and settled government 
The result of these political changes was that England 
became united under one strong king and central authority. 
The strong Norman kings restored peace and order m the 
country and gave the people blessings of a settled govern¬ 
ment. 

Religious Changes. 

1. Heform of the Church. The abuses found in the 
English Church were removed. Norman and Italian priests 
who were far belter than the English clergy in many respects 
were brought in the English Church. They gave a new 
life to the church and carefully reformed its abuses. 

2. Establishment of separate Church Courts. William 
ordered separate church courts to be established and m 
future the guilty clergy were to be tried in these courts 

held by the bishops. 

Social changes or new modes of life. 

1. Contact with Euroj)e. The Norman Kings of England, 
since they were intimately connected with the Continent of 
Europe, brought the English people into closer and 
immediate touch with Europe and thus they were influenced 
by European culture, law, civilization etc. 

2. Introduction of French and Latin. English langu¬ 
age was discouraged and suffered a set-back as Normans 
spoke French and Latin and as such they became ibe 
common languages of the people. 

3. Introduction of Norman dress, manners and culture. 
Dress, manners, modes and general life of ihc Normans 
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that were superior to those of the Anglo-Saxons found a 
ready place in English society. 

4. Encouragement of education and learning. The 
advanced Normans were highly educated. They knew the 
value of knowledge and consequently they ordered the 
monasteries to be used as centres of education and scats of 
learning. 

Temporary social and economic sufferings of the 
English people or the disadvantages and the bad effect of 
the Normans conquest. The English people suffered 
temporarily several social and economic losses but these 
were soon forgotten and they gained in the long run. The 
lands of the English were confiscated, great tracts of land 
were reserved for royal forests, the English army was 
cut down, they were treated as an inferior race for some¬ 
time. English freemen were reduced to the position of 
serfs and the place of the English nobility was taken by 
the Norman nobility, but all these losses and sufferings 
lasted for a short time and the inumerable advantages that 
the English people gained from the Norman Conquest far 
outweighed the various disadvantages. 

Economic Changes. 

1. Growth of Trade and Commerce. The Jews who 
were great traders came from Europe to England along 
with the Normans. They were big traders, merchants and 
bankers. Trade and Commerce of England with European 
countries grew’. 

2. Groxvfh of arts and crafts. Many skilled artisans, 
artists and craftsmen came to England along with the 
Normans. Arts and industries made progress in England 
and Englishmen became rich and prosperous bv the growth 
of trade, arts and industries. 

^ " ^ England on the whole gained a good 

Q. 18 Discuss the statement ‘The Norman Con¬ 
quest was a blessing in disguise.” 

Ans. The fact that the Norman Conquest was a 
blessing in disguise will be clear from the following points ; 
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See the Effects of the Norman Conquest in the previous 
answer. 

Q. 19 . The Norman Conquest is a tuniing point or 
a great land mark in the history of England- 

Or 

Describe the changes wrought in England by the 
Norman Conquest. 

Ans. See (he effect of the Norman Conquest in the 
previous answer. 

Q. 20. Explain the immediate and ultimate advan 
tages which the Norman Conquest conferred upon the 
English. Did it inflict any important disadvantage f 

Ans. See “Effects of Norman Conquest,” previous 

answer. 

Q. 21 . Why was the Norman Conquest of the 
greatest benefit to England in the end ? 

Q. The Norman Conquest of England was not a 
national catastrophe.” Discuss. 

Q. The battle of Hastings bitterly as it was felt by 

loyal Englishmen was no unmixed disaster. Explain. 

Ans. Describe the benefits of the Norman Conquest 
of Britain. 

Q. 22 . Describe the effects of the Norman 
on the life and institutions of the English people ( 1944 , 
48 , 48 , 51 .) 

Ans. Please sec previous Answer. 

Q. 23 . “The Battle of Hastings had seemed a tragedy 
but ere its victor’s death it had become apparent that 
the tragedy had its compensation” Do you agree with 
this estimate of the Norman Conquest ? ( 1953 ). 

Ans. The English bad been defeated by (he Normans at 
the Battle of Hastings in io66. This led to the conquest o 
England by the Normans. The English people who had 
been conquered by the Normans felt that the Norman 
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conquest of England was a tragedy i.c. something most 
harmful and pregnant with disadvantages. But ere its 
victor’s death that is before the death of Wiliam I it was 
proved that the Norman conquest of England was not a 
tragedy but instead it bad brought great advantages to 
England. (For advantages of the Norman conquest please 
see its good effects iu the previous answer) 


CHAPTER VII 
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WILLIAM I (THE CONQUEROR) (1066—1087) 

A 

His Accession. 

The victory of Senlac or Hastings on Oct. 14, 1066, 
won for William, the throne of England. Strictly speaking, 
his claim was by right of conquest. After the victory he 
advanced towards London, the Wiran welcomed him, and of 
its own accord elected him king. His title thus became 
elective in principle. 

Revolts of English and the completion of the 
Conquest. 

The battle of Senlac had made William master of only 
a part of England. Soon after rebellions broke out in 
several parts of England and William had to fight hard 
-for five years to complete the conquest. 

William’s Domestic Policy or how he secured his 
Position. 

His policy was to strengthen royal position and 
establish a strong centralized government over all England, 
so that all orders and classes living in the country might 
respect his authority. He wanted to centre the uholc 
power in himself and be the sole and real ruler of the land. 

How he subdued the English. 

In order to subdue the English he confiscated theit 
lands and gave them to the Normans ; he built castles all 
over the country and filled them with Norman soldiers so 
as to suppress any English rising : he had a large feudal 
army at his command with which to put down the English 
with a strong band. 

How he kept down the Normans. 

In order to keep down the Normans, he abolished the 
great earldoms thus preventing the barons from becoming 
powerful ; he scattered the lands of the barons over 
different parts of England and kept the national militia ot 
the English ready to put down any Norman revolt or 
their attempt to disturb law and order. He weakened 
the English barons by confiscating their land and gave 
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the power of the lords and nobles a serious blow by 
calling tenants and sub>tenants at Salisbury add requiring 
them to take oath of allegiance to him direct. 

How he kept down the Church. 

He made the English Church dependent on him instead 
of on Rome by exacting homage from bisfaop.s, by ordering 
the bishops and abbots to receive the investiture from 
him and ordering the Synod to pass no law without the 
permission and sanction of the king. 

His Church policy. 

In the Church great changes were made. The old 
Saxon priests had been easy>going and in many cases 
they were married men. This was now forbidden and 
priests were ordered to remain celebate. The old Saxon 
bishops were mostly displaced by Normans, and the whole 
church was brought into much closer relation with Rome. 
A further change was the separation of the church courts 
from the secular courts (courts for laymen.) 

Q. 24. Write a short note on the Doomsday Book 
with particular reference to its importance. (1948, 44). 

Ans. The Doomsday Book. 

William was a clever and far-seeing statesman. He 
wanted to raise taxes from his people without ruining them. 
He ordered an enquiry to be made as to the wealth and 
resources of England. “ He sent his men into every shire, 
and caused them to find out how much land it contained, 
what lands the king possessed therein, what cattle there were 
and how much revenue he ought to receive. So thoroughly 
did he cause the survey to be made that there was not a 
single road or land, nor was there an ox or a cow or a pig 
that was not set down in bis book.’* In io86 the survey 
was complete and recorded in a book called the Doomsday 
Book which, therefore, meant a record of the properties of 
the people. “ It states the name of every proprietor of land 
and the extent of bis possessions, and forms an invaluable 
record of the condition of England in the i ith century.** 
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Its Importance. 

The Doomsday Book is important in English History 
from many points of view. It served William I’s purposes 
in the sense that the survey of the wealth and resources of 
his new kingdom showed exactly where he stood. He came 
to know the country he was to govern and the exact income 
upon which he could safely rely to meet the expenses of his 
governmental machinery. Next, the enquiry into the 
respective rights and titles of big as well as small tenants 
struck at the very root of the system by which the subjects 
had encroached upon the rights of the State. The weak¬ 
ness of the later Anglo-Saxon monarchy had enabled many 
tenants to deprive the State of its legitimate dues. The 
Doomsday Book made it impossible for them to continue 
that system. Lastly, for the modern student of History 
the importance of the Doomsday Book lies in the fact that 
it gives him a glimpse into the social and economic condi¬ 
tions in the days of William the Conqueror as well as of 
Anglo-Saxon England. 

FEUDAL SYSTEM 

Q. 25. What was Feudal System ? Describe briefly 
the system of Feudalism as it existed in Normandy and 
on the Continent. What were its chief defects ? 

Ans. Feudal System. 

Feudalism was a system of government in which the 
rights and duties of citizens were determined on the basis of 
land which they possessed. The land holders had to pay 
some taxes to their overlords and had also to render some 
military service. 

Feudalism in Normandy and on the Continent. 

The king was supposed to be the master of all land. 
He gave portions of the land to barons called tenants-in- 
chief on condition of their doing homage, rendering military 
service and fulfilling certain other obligations. A tenant-in¬ 
chief was a person who held land direct from the king. 
The barons or the icnanis-in-cbief made grants of lands on 
similar conditions to other persons called the sub-tenants. 
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The sub-tenants took oaths to serve and fight for their 
immediate superior. The sub-teoaots again, very often, 
sub-divided their lands into small farms, the holders of 
which had to serve as labourers or soldiers as required and 
were called serfs or villeins. Every one was bound by oath 
to serve his immediate superior. The king bad no relation 
with sub-tenants or with those to whom the sub-tenants had 
given their lands ; he could control them only through the 
barons who were their feudal lords. Thus the barons could 
easily oppose the king with the help of the sub-tenants. 

lU Defects or disruptive tendencies, 

1. Its most serious drawback was that the king was 
not strong enough to impose his authority on the barons. 
Consequently the barons were always intriguing against 
one another. Rebellions and constant warfare were a 
characteristic of the continental feudalism. 

2. It weakened the authority of the king. If any 
tenant-in-chief proved false, and revolted against the king, 
bis sub-tenants were bound to fight against the king, 
because the sub-tenants held land from the tenant-in-chief 
on the condition of rendering military service to him and 
not to the king. 

3. It made the king dependent on the barons. 

Q. 26 . Describe the form of Feudalism in which it 
existed in England before the Norman Conquest. In 
what way did William 1 modify the feudal system of 
England ? 

Ans. Feudalism as it existed in England before the 
Norman Conquest. 

Before the Norman conquest, feudalism existed in 
England only as an economic organization. It was quite 
different from the fcLidali<;m that prevailed on the conti¬ 
nent in both tenure and govc^nmen^ Owing to the 
confusion and anarchy ihat prev.ailed, most of the free¬ 
holders of England had to surrender their lands to some 
lord and then hold from him as his vsssal in return for 
his protection. The relationship of lord and vassal that 
\v.is introduced by William did not exist m England and 
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also political relations that resulted from the relationship 
of the lord and the vassal were not found. Feudalism 
did not exist in England as a system of land tenure though 
its elements were there. But by the beginning of the 
eleventh century most of the land had passed to the great 
earls who began to portion out the same among the lesser 
nobles on more or Jess feudal system. 

Type of feudalism introduced by William I or the 
modificatioDS made by liitn or how he checked the 
worst evils and disruptive tendencies of feudalism. His 
precautions and anti-feudal or anti-baronial measures. 


He introduced in England the type of feudalism that 
prevailed on the continent of Europe but he took care to 
purge it of its evils and defects. The Normans thoroughly 
understood the theory of feudalism and now they 

excellent opportunity to give that thing a practical shape. 

The Normans being more intelligent and practical than the 
Anglo-Saxons could do a thing more etficicnily. a illiam 
modified the continental feudal system in such a way that it 
strengthened the position of the king, remodelled tie 

English society on feudal lines and gave no opportunity to 

the tenams-in-chicf to increase their powers and to defy itie 
authority of the king. These changes were iniroducLd - 

(t) Grant of laud al scalt^rtd ^acc-v. William was 
supposed to be the master of all land in England and he 
gave the land to his followers not at one compact place, luc 

at scattered places in the country, so as to make it ( i I'-u 
for them to collect a large force in any one place. In this 

way the barons could not make a common cause agains. 
their king and concentrate their resources. 

{ii) Abolition of the ore.at ICnrUhnns. Canute had made 

a serious political blunder in dividing the 

Earldoms which ultimately brought great misfonunc o ihc 

country. William abolished the great ^ 

was impossible for the carls to have too much o p 
iofluence and adopt a threatening auitude 

(ni) Revival of Ike EmjU.‘^h William 

the English Fyrd or the local militia and kepi it m const 
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readiness to put down any rising of the barons. The barons 
had a constant fear of the local militia. 

(iv) Constniciion of caatUs at strategic places. William 
constructed castles at strategic places all over the country 
and filled them with well-trained and well-disciplined 
soldiers to suppress rebellions and all attempts at breach of 
peace. 

(ff) Jppointriient of Skfri^s by the Kmg. He took the 
administration of justice out of the hands of feudal nobles 
and entrusted it to bis own nominees called sheriffs. 

(I’i) Retention of the Local Hundred and Shiremoots, 
He Tetained the local Hundred and Shiremoots with the 
object of enabling them to act as counter-checks on the 
feudal system of administration. 

{vii) Oath of Salisbury. In 1086 William summoned 
the tenants in-chief as w’ell as sub-tenants to meet at 
Salisbury who swore to remain faithful to him and not fight 
against him. By making everyone take a personal oath to 
himself the king was able to establish his direct authority 
over the entire population of the realm. 


.u {^f^^orical Imjyortance. The chief merit of 

the Oath of Salisbury was that the tenants-in-chief were pre¬ 
vented from leading their followers against the King, as was 
the case in Europe, because the sub-tenants in England 
had sworn direct to the King to remain faithful to him. 


(»>) The Doomsday Hook. In 1086 William ordered a 
\cry eyeful enquiry 10 be made into the wealth and resour¬ 
ces of England. His object was ro ascertain the amount of 
taxable property in the realm so that he might clearlv know 
what payments were due to him. 


Conclusion. Importance of feudalism in England. 

By the above measures William was able to remove 
the worst evils or shortcomings of feudalism and strengthen 

I Hngli.h King Royal supremacy was 

tor the worst danger^ ‘"and "d^tarof TudXm^^we^^ 
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held Id feudal service- The dues and services of the 
Tenants became regular and definite. 

Q. 27 . Describe the measures adopted by William 1 
to establish a strong monarchy and break the power 
of the baronS) i- e.y his anti-feudal or anti-baronial 
measures ( 1943 > 50 ). 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. 28 . William 1 introduced feudalism into England 
and still saved England from the worst evils of feudalism. 
Explain the statement. 

Or 

What was the importance of feudalism in England ? 

Or 

What steps were taken by William I to prevent 
feudalism from degenerating into anarchy in England ? 

Ans. The statement has two parts to be explained 
(a) William I introduced feudalism into England, (p) 
William saved England from feudalism. Let us deal with 
each part separately. 

William introduced feudalism into England. 

When William became King of England, feudalism 
did not exist in England in the form in which it was 
found on the continent. As a system, feudalism cannot 
be said to have been established in England before (he 
accession of William 1 to the English throne, hut all i(s 
elements had long existed. There was no regular system 
of political feudalism as it was found on the continent. 
The nobility was not supposed to be feudal, nor was the 
king the lord of all the l?nd. It was William I '^ho 
introduced feudalism in England in the real sense. (lMca‘-e 
see previous Answer for the type of feudalism that 
William 1 introduced.) 

William saved England from the worst evils of 
feudalism. 

William thoroughly understood the feudal system 
and he fully knew its working on the continent. He was 
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well aware of its merits and sbortcomiogs. While 
introducing feudalism in England, William acted very 
cautiously and carefully removed all those defects that were 
found in the continental type of feudalism. He organized 
the English society and the system of government on the 
feudal lines as prevalent in most countries of Europe but 
free from all their weaknesses. The evil effects and disrup¬ 
tive tendencies that were found in the continental feudalism 
were not to be found in the feudal system as introduced 
by William in England. 

The rudiments of feudalism of the Anglo-saxon polity 
were revised, systematised and universalised by William 
and his successors. William I conhscated all the private 
lands and distributed to the tenants on a new scale, 
declaring himself the lord of all the land. 

William very well knew that the inherent weakness of 
continental feudalism lay in the oath of allegiance of the 
subordinantes to their over-lords and not the king. 

From the very beginning, William took measures to 
check the natural development of feudalism in England. 
The feudal system that he established was a system of 
tenure only, not of government organization. He was 
determined to reign as the king of the nation, not merely 
as a feudal lord. 

The ways he adopted to check the worst evils of feudal¬ 
ism and also its disruptive tendencies were the following :— 
(Please read previous Answer). 

Thus vve 6nd that William introduced feudalism in 
England free from its evil effects. 

From the above we see that the Norman Conquest had 
a double effect upon feudalism in England. It helped 
feudalism and it hindered feudalism. Up to the battle 
of Hastings England was half-feudal. William made 
feudalism universal. 

Q. 29 . What was the affect of the Norman Conquest 
on the development of Feudalism in England ? 

Ans. The idea behind the feudal system or the 
germs of feudalism had existed in Anglo-Saxon England 
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but the idea was developed and put into a definite shape 
by the Norman Kings (See previous Answers how a type 
of Fedualism free from the defects of the continental 
feudal system was introduced by William in England). 

Q. 30 . Discuss the special benefits conferred by 
William I on England or his services to England. 

Or 

Give an estimate of the work and achievements of 
William I ? ( 1952 ) 

Or 

What is William Ts permanent contribution to 
English History or the welfare of the English people ? 

( 1953 , 51 , 46 , 42 ) 

Ans. William was a stern and powerful king. He 
did not shrink from adopting a cruel and oppressive course 
when resistance was offered to him, but he was never 
unprincipled or unnecessarily cruel. None ventured to do 
anything against his will and he kept in prison those carls 
who opposed his will. Though a foreigner he ruled 
England wisely and well and conferred great benefits upon 
his people. He was a successful administrator and wise 
statesman. “He was a very wise and great man, more 
honoured and more powerful than any of his predecessors, 
but severe beyond measure to those who withstood his 
will.*’ 


To satisfy his Norman followers he introduced 
feudalism in England of the continental type but careluliy 
avoided its defects and disruotive tendencies. To please 
the English he allowed Anglo-Saxon local institutions like 
Sbiremoots, Hundred Moots to continue. He conferred the 
the following benefits upon his people ; — 


(0 Peace, and Ordfir. William, a hard and stern ruler 
crushed all opposition and established perfect pca';c and 
order in the country. He did not shrink from cruelty or 
oppression in hunting down all who stood in his way. 
Although he showed terrible cruelty at times, yet he v\as 
never unnecessarily cruel. He put down the refractory and 
unruly barons and established a strong cenirali/.cd govern- 
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ment in the country. Travelling became so safe that any 
man might travel over the kingdom with a bosom full of 
gold. 

{ii) Political Union. The big earldoms created by 
Canute were abolished and the anti-baronial measures 
adopted by William removed all possibilities of baronial 
revolts or attempts to set the royal authority at defiance. 
The country became politically united and the supreme 
authority of the king was recognized all over the country. 
He did a great service by uniting all England under his 
firm sway and made England completely safe against 
foreign invasions. 

(ill) Feudal Si/ifem. In order to strengthen his posi¬ 
tion and to establish a strong military government William 
introduced feudal system (in England) free from the 
dangers aod shortcomings of continental feudalism. 
William who had a practical experience of the working of 
the feudal system in Normandy and the continent carefully 
removed the defects which were responsible for evil effects 
and disruptive tendencies. From his early childhood be 
knew the ways and means of ruling a kingdom and had 
experienced the inherent weakness of continental 
feudalism 

(in) Good and Equal Justice. William though bard 
and stern in the beginning proved a just ruler when be was 
secure in his kingdom. He appointed sheriffs and retained 
the local Hundred and Shiremoots so that they thould act 
as counter-checks on feudal system of administratiqn and 
justice. He discoiuaged feudal courts by taking the adminis¬ 
tration of justice out of the hands of feudal nobles, and 
entrusting it to his own officers who were royal nominees 
and who> with the help of the old shire law-courts, dealt 
out justice to offenders. 

(i>) .-1 Reformed Church. William was deeply religious 
and his private life was pure at a time when purity was a 
rare virtue in kings. Being religious-minded, he reformed 
and reorganized the Church. With the help of Lanfranc the 
able and devoted .Arch bishop of Canterbury, William was 
m a position to thoroughly reorgani:ie the internal life of 
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the church. Better and purer clergy were brought in place 
of English clergy. 

(vi) Doomsday Book. He did a great service to England 
by compiling carefully statistics i. e. wealth and resources 
of the country set down in the Doomsday Book. The book 
gives us a true and complete picture of the country in those 
days. 

(v«) Increased prestige of England. William I curbed 
the power of the Pope. He refused to do homage to him 
and compelled the English clergy to swear allegiance to him 
(William). He invaded Scotland and forced the Scottish 
king to acknowledge his su2erainiy. He invaded France 
to punish the French king for aiding his (William’s) rebel¬ 
lious brother. 

(uitt) National Monarchy. William’s greatest service to 
England was to lay the foundation of a national monarchy, 
strong and sure. He admirably combined in himself 
tact and strength of will. A man of granite, he was thorough¬ 
ly equipped for controlling the stormy political life of those 
days His anti-feudal measures, the exaction of the oath 
at Salisbury, his handling of the church are a clear proof of 
his tact, strength and statesmanship. All his activities 
tended to create a strong national monarchy. 

”As far as mortal can guide the course of things, when 
be is gone, the course of our national history since William’s 

day has been the result of William’s character and William’s 
acts.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
WILLIAM II ( 1087 - 1110 ) 

His Accession and Claims. 

The Conqueror bequeathed Normandy to his eldest son 
Robert, and England to his more energetic son \X ilJiam ; 
while to the third son Henry he gave merely a sum of 
money. William was crowned at Westminister Abbey, 
on September 26, 1087. 
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His Character. 

He was ao unscrupulous) irreligious, unprincipled and 
cruel king. He possessed few of the qualities of his father. 
He made promises which be never meant to keep. He was 
food of bunting. He gathered mercenaries around him to 
impose bis unjust orders upon the people. He exacted 
very high dues from the barons in ao oppressive way. 

Ralph Flambard. He was a rough man, who was 
appointed justiciar by William II. He oppressed the people 
in every way. He was always busy thinking ways and 
means to collect money for William II by any foul and 
undesirable method. On the accession of Henry I, he was 
arrested and sent to the Tower (State prison). 

Ancelm. He was Abbot of Bee in Normandy. He 
was a very good and learned man, and William II when ill, 
appointed him Archbishop of Canterbury. He died in 
1109. 

Crusades. They were the holy wars undertaken by the 
Christians to release the Holy land i.c., Jerusalem from the 
hands of the Turks 

First Crusade. The Turks who had conquered Jeru¬ 
salem persecuted the Christian pilgrims that came to visit 
Jerusalem In 1095 Pope called upon the Christian 
warriors to join in holy W’ar against the Turks. The first 
Crusade (1095-1099) succeeded in its object of capturing 
Jerusalem, 


CHAPTER IX 
HENRY I ( 1100 - 1135 ) 

His Accession. 

Henry the Noungesi son of ^ illiam the Conqueror, 
wa.s hunting in the New Forest when W’illiam II received 
his death-wound. As Robert was in the East, i.e., in 

Jerusalem for OusaJe, Henry was chosen king by the 
nobles. 
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Q. 31. What do you know of Henry’s Charter of 
Liberties and its constitutional importance. 

Ans. Henry was elected King of England after the 
death of his brother, William II. He was crowned on 
August 5 , iioo, and he promised good government to his 
people by issuing a charter called the Charter of Liberties. 

Charter of Liberties. Its provisions. 

1. The Charter stated that King Henry was elected 
king by the people of the whole of England. 

2 . It did away with all the harsh and oppressive 
exactions which were prevalent in his brother’s reign. The 
church was freed from all unjust exactions, the barons were 
promised that undue exactions will not be collected from 
them. 

3 . The barons were themselves warned not to exact 
undue exactions from their tenants. 

4 . Laws of Edward the Confessor were to be restored. 

5 . Good coinage was promised to be issued. 

Q. 32. What do you know about Henry’s Administra¬ 
tive Reforms ? Why was he called the ^Xion of 
Righteousness” ? Give an estimate of his work. 

Ans. Henry’s Administrative Reforms. 

Henry wanted to deal a blow to the power of the 
barons. With this object in view he carried out the follow¬ 
ing administrative reforms. < 

1. He revived the old Hundredmoots and Shiremoots 
and appointed sheriffs to preside over the latter. The new 
sheriffs were the royal oMcials appointed by the king. 

2 . The Witanagemoot of pre-Norman period had 
given place to the Great Council. 

3 . There were two new courts—the Exchequer and 
the Curia Regis. The Exchequer was a court whose 
function was to collect and control the revenue. It was 
so called from a chequered cloth which covered the table 
at which the judges sad. 
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The Curia Regis or the King’s Court did important 
iudicial work. It decided cases t^tween the great tenants- 
in-chief and heard appeals from the Shirsmoots. 

4 . Itinerant Jxutices, Travelling judges were appoint¬ 
ed to go about the country and see that justice was properly 
done to the people in the lower courts. 

Henry the “ Lion of Righteousness.*’ 

His administrative reforms restored peace and order in 
the country and crushed the power of the barons. On 
account of bis great interest and zeal in the administration 
of justice and for bis having introduced a number of useful 
and important administrative reforms, Henry I was called 
the** Lion of Righteousness’'. 

His work and importance. 

(t) Henry proved a wise administrator and by bis good 
acts secured the support of the clergy and the English 
people. 

(u) He decreased the power of the nobles and also 
conciliated them by promising not to exact unreasonable 
dues. The nobles swore to yield the same concession to 
their tenants. 

{Hi) He restored the working of the Hundred and Shire 
courts and brought them in closer touch with the central 
administration. 

(tv) He diminished the influence of the Feudal courts 
and curtailed their jurisdiction. 

(r) He granted Charters to towns. He dismissed 
Flambard who was an engine of cruelty and oppression in 
the reign of William II. 

(t'O He maintained good peace by severe and even- 
handed justice ; and by conciliating the Church, he won to 
his side the most stable element of national life. 

(t u) Coinage was purified and payments in kind were 
replaced by money payments. 

(wui) A strong body of administrative officials called the 
Curia Regis was developed w’bich decided cases concerning 
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the king’s tenants-in-chief. Some members of Cuna-Regis 
controlled the finance and they were called the Courts ot 
Exchequer. Some members acted as court of justice. 


CHAPTER X 

STEPHEN (1135-1154) 

His claim to the throne of England. 

Stephen was the son of Adela, who was the daughter of 
William I. At this lime Stephen the grand son of Wiliam 
I and Maiilida the daughter of Henry I were the only heirs 
to the throne. Stephen was loved the people and was 
very popular, noble and generous. The barons had taken 
an oath before Henry I to acknowledge Matilda as iheir 
Queen after his death but they forgot their solemn promise 
and welcomed Stephen as they did not like a woman to 

rule over the country. 

Tha Battle of the Standard. 

David of Scotlacd, Matilda’s maternal uncle, invaded 
England under the pretext of taking up Matilda s cause, but 
was defeated in 1138 in the Battle of the ^andard. A 
compromise was made by which I^avids son Henry was to 
hold a poriion of Northumberland as a fief of the bngusn 

crown. 

Q 33 . Give a brief account of the Civil War in 
England during the reign of Stephen. 

Ans Henry I had left no son to succeed him when 

he died He had made his English barons, including his 
nephew Stephen, take an oath to have his daughter and then 
her son to occupy the throne after his death They had 
been compelled to rake this oath at that time, but in tact 
they feared to be ruled by a female in those turbulent times. 

They, therefore, gladly elected Stephen, a son of the Con¬ 
queror’s daughter Adela. Thereupon a civil war broke out 

which lasted for many years. At first Matilda had some sue 

cess for Stephen was captured and she was 

don. But bv her haughty demeanour she so much disgusted 
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the Londoners that they rallied to the standard of Stephen’s 
cause. Her maternal uncle the king of the Scots had been 
defeated in the battle of the Standard and there was left no 
powerful noble to support her. When her own wise brother 
Robert was captured she was forced to flee. Robert was 
exchanged for Stephen and the war was renewed. Within a 
short time Matilda left for France without any hope of 
regaining the throne. This civil war ended when Stephen 
recognzed Matilda’s son Henry to be his successor after his 
death according to the Treaty of Wallingford. 

When Stephen died he was succeeded by Henry II, the 
son of Matilda, according to the terms of the treaty of 
Wallingford. 

Importance of the Treaty of Wallingford, 1153 . 

(0 The castles, which had sprung during the civil war 
without the king’s permission, were destroyed, and thus the 
growing power of the barons was checked. 

(/i) By the succession of HenryTT, England was brought 

under a strong rule which made administrative reforms 
possible. 

(Hi) Under him both the Houses of Normandy and 
AnjoU) hitherto rivals and enemies^ were united. 

(it) Under a week king like Stephen the peace of 
the country was seriously disturbed. There was confusion 
and chaos in the country and for this reason Stephen’s 
^ign has been called a period of ‘Ninteen Long Winters.’ 

Henry II gave perfect peace and a settled government to 
the country. 


CHAPTER XI 

HOUSE OF AJNOU OR THE PLANTAGENETS 


I. Henry II (1154-1189) 

3. John (1199-1215). 

5. Edward I (1272-1307). 
Edward III (1327-1377). 


2 Richard I (1189-1199). 

4. Henry III (1216-1272). 

6. Edward II (1307-1327). 
8. Richard II (1377-1399). 
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Henry II ( 1154 - 1189 ). 

His Accession. 

Henry II and his descendants are called Anjevin or 
Planiagenei kings. They are called Anjevin because Henry 
II’s father was the Duke of Anjou (in France) : Plantagenet 
because Henry’s father used to wear the broom-sprig 
(plantagenisra) as bis emblem. It was according to the 
terms of the treaty of Wallingford that Henry II, son of 
Matilda (daughter of Henry I) succeeded to the throne 
after the death of Stephen 

His Character. 

Henry was a man of great ability and untiring energy ; 
he W’as cautious yet adventurous, cunning and unscrupulous, 
he had insight into character and possessed the gift of 
selecting his servants and advisers. He recognized that 
the well-being of the nation was the foundation of his 
power. He possessed robust health and was always eager 
for work. 

Q. 34 . What means and measures were adopted by 
Henry II for the restoration of order, to pacify the 
country, to strengthen royal authority, to keep baroris 
in check and to put au end to the disorders of Stephen s 
reign ? (i 939 > 43 > 47 )- 

Or 

Henry’s anti-feudal, anti-barional or remedial 
Measures ? 

Or 

Describe the measures by which Henry II restored 
order and prevented the recurrence of disorders. 

Ans. By the following measures Henry pacified the 
countryj restored peace and order and crushed the power 
of the barons. Barons had created lawlessness in the 
country by civil war and strife and the system ol 
government. 

(«) He dismissed and sent away the mercenary soldiers 
and foreign iroops from England. He also punished the 
mercenaries who bad participated in the Civil War. 
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(6) He forced the barons to give up the castles they had 
taken unlawfully in Stephen*s reign. 

(c) He demolished the strongholds which the barons 
ha^ built without royal permission. 

(d) The king took back the Crown lands that bad been 
given to the barons in Stephen’s reign. This enabled 
Henry to increase state revenues and reorganise the 
Exchequer. 

(e) He severely punished the barons who issued their 
own coins. 

(/) He severely took to task those persons who inter¬ 
fered with the law of the land and violated it. He used 
stern methods for enforcing justice. 

(g) Scutage Money. By introducing Scutage or Shield- 
money he succeeded in curtailing the power of barons to a 
great extent. The king gave his tenants-in-chief and 
sub-ienants the option to pay money (called scutage or 
shield money) in lieu of military service. The king got 
in this way money enough with which to maintain an 
army. With the money thus collected Henry created 
an obedient and efficient army. The nobles in conse¬ 
quence grew less warlike and were confronted with a 
disciplined royal army. Now they could hardly venture 
to rise against the king, 

(A) Assize nf JrBy this every free man was requi¬ 
red to provide himself with arms according to his rank 
and position in lite in order to serve in the army whenever 
called upon By doing so he revived and re-organized the 
old I-yrd or the national militia, upon which the king could 
rely against any rebellious baron. 

(f) He compelled the Scottish King to do him homage 
and to give him the Norrhen counties of Cumberland, 
Wesimorc'and and Northumberland. He also compelled the 
Welsh Prince to make peace with him. 

(/) /:■ u.nrol of I iuon-from the office of sheriffs. This 
mecsiire js known as the Inquest of the Sheriffs. The post 
of sh. Titls meant great power and influence and this post 
was held by the great barons. Henry dismissed the great 
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barons from the post of sheriffs and appointed his own 
nominees. The new officers appointed by the king were 
naturally more loyal to him. The removal of the 8^^®^ 
barons from the posts of sheriffs thus gave a blow to the 
power of the barons. 

(k) Revival of the system of sendivg out travelling 
fudges. In order to curtail the juridiciion of baronial 
courts, Henry revived the system of sending itinerant or 
travelling judges. Henry increased the judicial powers of 
the royal courts at the cost of those of the nobles. He 
sent judges from the king’ courts to the local courts. 

The above are known as the anti-feudal or anti-baronial 
measures of Henry 11 . By these measures Henry was 
able to weaken the power of the feudal bjrons and 
restore and consolidate royal power which completely 
curtailed the barons’ power and increased royal power. 

Q. 35 . “Henry II sought remedies as well as pre¬ 
cautions.” Explain. 

Ans. His measures to weaken the powerful barons 
are called “remedies” and his measures to prevent the 
barons from doing any evil in future are called precautions. • 
(His anti-feudal measures are the remedies as well as pre¬ 
cautions. Please study previous answer.) 

Q. 36 . Describe what you know of Thomas Becket 

and Henry’s Quarrel with Becket and the Church. 

( 1953 , 49 , 46 . 41 ) 

Or 

Explain “Over the barons Henry triumphed, the 
Church on the other hand worsted him.” If ever a 
dead man won a fight, “it was Thomas Becket”. 

Becket was the son of a Norman merchant of London. 
He possessed great ability and energy and was highly 
educated Archbishop Theobald recommended him siror.g- 
Iv to the king, who made him bis Chancellor. He advised 
and helped the king in all matters. The king had great 
confidence in him and looked upon him as his friend. 
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In 1162 Henry appointed Becket Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury m the hope that he would help him in getting more 

T'1° *■'“ Becket became 

Archbishop, he began to lead a life of extreme simplicity 

libttfe"o/ih" Chmcr “ 

In 1164 the Constitutions of Clarendon was prepared 
by Henry s rauncil at Clarendon. Its obiect was to wLken 
the power of the Church courts, to curtail the privileges 

the '^Th "fi*' ‘’‘’n the power of the Pope orer 

Constitutions and s^a 
quarrel arose between him and Henry. The quarrel 

became so serious that Becket fled to France and askVthe 
Hemv Th r of Clarendon. In 1169 

tngland. Becket, when he came back to England excom¬ 
municated all those bishops who had taken par? in the c“ro- 
nation ot Henry IPs son. Thus the quarrel brok? om 
again between Henry and Becket. Henry flew into a rage 

This f Becket’s murder At 

BeckeTfi^yJf) Canterbury where they killed 

Results of Becket's Murder. 

This^^act T/IV very unpopular. 

h=, f ? K [ " '“‘’‘‘'d upon as something most 

hateful by the people. Henry had to give up the idea of 

Constitutions of Clarendon. Lcket won the 

fight by his death. The church and the clergymer con? 
ttnued to cnioy the privtleges that they already ha^d Becket 
»as considered a martyr who had died for the defence of 

''‘’"‘if®- “IP ever a dead man won a 
It was Thoman Becket. ’ “Over the baronet H«.nrv 

'Sed'him.” '™"‘od 

*''* Consritutions of Clarendon. 

anxious to curtail the powers of the 
ehurt^h courts, restrict Benefit of Clergy and thus intmduce 
a un.torm standard of justice in the countrv To achi«“ 

provism^s Constitutions of Clarendon. ll? 
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1. Clergymen accused of civil offences should be first 
sent to the King’s court. If found guilty, they should be 
degraded by the Church courts and again sent to the King’s 
court for trial. There they should be tried according to the 
law of the land. 

2. Disputes about church properly should be decided 
by ordinary courts. 

3. No Archbishop, bishop or clergyman should leave 
the kingdom without the permission of the king. 

4. Bishops should be appointed with the consent of 
the king. 

5. The clergy should bold land from the king and do 
homage for that. 

6. No tenant-in-chief should be excommunicated 
without king’s consent. 

7. No appeal should be sent to Rome without king’s 
permission. 

The Constitutions of Clarendon were not passed. 

Q 37. Describe the Reforms and Legislative measures 
of Henry II and the development of the Jury system 
in his time. (i95i> 49-47> 45> 40 

Or 

Q. Show that Henry II was one of the greatest 
legislators in English History. 

Or 

Q. ^More than any other single man, Henry 11, 
despot as he was, was the creator of the Reign of Law 
in England.” Discuss this remark. (i953> 52 ). 

Ans. Reforms and Legislation of Henry II. 

Henry II succeeded Stephen. During Stephen’s reign 
the power of the king was greatly reduced for it was a reign 
full of disorder, lack of peace and civil war. Stephen was 
a very weak man. He could not keep peace, the nobles had 
created disorder and lawlessness. To restore the authority of 
the king and to reduce the power of the barons and clergy¬ 
men, Henry II introduced several military, judicial, and 
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ecclesiastical reforms which were both remedial, t.e., intcDded 
to check existing evils, and precautionary, «.e., intended to 
prevent future misdoings of the barons and the clergymen. 
As a legislator Henry II may be favourably compart with 
Edward I. 

Military Reforms. 

1. Scutaffc or Shield-Money. Henry II asked the 
barons to pay him *‘Scutage** or ^^Shield-money’* instead 
of rendering military service and supplying armed men. 
This had the effect of weakening the power of the barons 
and enhancing that of the king. The king could hire 
efficient foreign soldiers with the money that he obtained 
from the barons. 

2. As.fize of Arm-s. By the Assize of Arms, Henry 
ordered all free men to wear armour and provide them¬ 
selves with arms consistent with their place and position 
in life to be able to help him in times of need. All free 
men were expected to help the king in putting down 
all internal troubles and disorders, and in defending the 
country against foreign foes. 

Civil and Administrative Reforms. 

1. Removal of the Old Sheriffi. The old sheriffs who 
were great barons, and thus exercised great influence 
and power, were removed from their posts. This is known 
as the Inquisition or Inquest of the Sheriffs. New sheriffs 
were appointed by the king to take their posts. The new 
sheriffs being the king’s nominees were faithful to the king. 
This helped to weaken the local influence of the barons and 
strengthen the position of the king. 

2. Sendimj out of Travelling Judges. Henry II sent 
itinerant or travelling judges to the country courts to 
supcrwise the administration of justice and try important 
cases. It made law and justice uniform in the country 
under the control of the king. 

3. Tht, Court of Cornrnon Pleas.. The Court of 
Common Picas grew out of the King’s Court or Curia 
Regis on account of the increased pressure of iudiciai 
business. Henry II organized from the King’s Court as 
centre, a system of law for the whole land. This Court did 
ordinary judicial business and decided cases between man 
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and man. King*s Court gave more expert and cheaper 

iustice than the local courts of manors, etc. 

1. The Assize of Clarendopy 1166. By it, suspected 

people and persons of notorious character were brought 
before the travelling judges for trial. 

2. The Grand Assize (of uncertain date). By this 

the jury system was extended to civil cases. The ditterent 
claimants (iuld refer their disputes about property to the 
decision of twelve sworn men. It was the beginning ot 


the civil jury. 

2 Assize of Northamptony I176. By it, the country 
was divided into six circuits and three travelling judges 
were appointed by the King to supervise the cases in each 

circuit. 

4. Assize of WoodslockytifiA. The Forest Laws ere 

put in the form of a code and were made less severe. It 
also established forest courts. 

Jury Syatem in the Reign of Henry II. Judicial 
Reform. 

Jury System in Criminal Cases. Henry II was rightly 
known as the father of the Jury system and Enghsh system 
of Low Courts. By the Assizes of Clarendon and the Assize 
of Northampton the jury system was applied in criinina 
cases. These Assizes are great land marks in the judicial 
history of England. By these assizes twelve men frorn the 
‘hundred’ (a division of an English county) and four froni 
each ‘township’ brought all suspected persons or men of 
notorious character before the travelling judges for trial 
These twelve men in each “hundred” and four men 
of the township inquired into the accusations (charges) 
brought against evil-doers and swore to their guilt. These 
men were called jurors, and the system was the beginning ot 
the Grand Jury. The accused persons, if declared guilty 
by their jurors were tried by ordeal (a medieval method ot 
trial by fire, water, combat, etc.) If the accused failed 
at the ordeal, he was legally punished for his crime. 

Jury System in Civil Cases. By the Grand Assize and 
the Petty Assize, the jury system was applied in civil cases. 

The Norman system of “trial by battle” for the settlement 
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of civil disputes, such as disputes about property was 
neither just nor popular. By the Grand and Petty Assizes 
the claimants to a property could refer their claims to the 
decision of twelve sworn men. These twelve sworn men 
appeared before the justices of the King and declared their 
views as to which of the claimants had a better right to the 
disputed property. This method of settlement of civil 
cases v.'as an alternative to “trial by battle.” It marked the 
beginning of the modern civil jury. 

(//) IUmranf Judges. Visits of the itinerant (travelling) 
judges w’ere made more regular and definite. They visited 
Shire courts, could preside over the courts of the great 
tenants in-chief and tried important cases. 

“He thus strengthened and widened royal justice which 
the proudest baron dare not defy and even the meanest man 
could be sure of its protection.” 

Financial Reforms or Fiscal Measures. 

1. The Danegeld (a land-tax) and ‘Scutage’, were made 
regular. 

2. He imposed a tax on movable property. 

3. He exacted heavy taxes from those who violated 
the Forest laws. 

4 He sold for heavy prices privileges of trading and 
self gtu'crnment to many towns. 

5. He raised the Saladin Tithe for the support of the 
Third Crusade. 

7 V<, H'fvrui Ilf .J Henry made two important 
reforms in the administration of justice, (a) Trial by jury 
and (h") itinerant judges, 

Q 38 . What beneBts were conferred by Henry II on 
Fngland or what was his work and achievement ? 

Hr 

Why is Henry 11 considered to be one of the greatest 
kings of England ? 

Or 

What is your estimate of the character, work and 
importance of Henry II (^9475 44 > 42, 36). 
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Ans. Henry was a man of extraordinary ability and 
untiling energy. He was a strong-willed monarch, cau¬ 
tious and yet adventurous. He was the ruler not of a 
kingdom but of an empire and he was certainly one of the 
greatest princes of the medieval world. He was a great 
stateman and also successful general. 

The following points are particularly worthy of note: — 

(a) Restoration of peace and order. In England he 
established a strong power for himself by breaking the power 
of the barons by the use of anti-feudal measures. Henry 
gave peace and order to the country which it sorely needed. 

By his military reforms he gave a death-blow to the feudal 

barons and strengthened the royal power. *‘Henry II reco¬ 
vered his authority by force but he tried to maintain it by 
law.” 

(6) Foundation of a Judicial System. Henry is rightly 
known as one of the greatest legislators in English history. 
It is Henry’s achievements on the side of law that made 

his reign famous. He was a creator of the *Reign of Law’. 

All his judicial reforms had one motive behind, viz., ^at 
every freeman should have impartial and quick justice. The 
modern structure of English Law and government rests 
mainly on the foundations laid by Henry I, Henry II and 
Edward I. He was founder of the modern method 
of ‘trial by jur>*. His effort was to make one law and one 
system of law courts for the whole land so that people 
could get sure, cheap and quick justice. By his judicial 
reforms he made the English Law more comprehensive, 
equitable and reasonable. His judicial reforms secured 
justice between man and man. His judicial system ha'^ 
survived in its main outline until the present day. The 
decisions of the king’s judges, which were written down, 
formed valuable precedents ; they became the basis of whai 
is called the Common law of England. 

(c) Creation of the Way to Parliament. He prepared 
the way for the creation of a Parliament by —(a) Reviving 
the itinerant judges of Henry I, who brought the unpre- 
sentative King’s Court into connection with the representa¬ 
tive local courts. 
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{d) Making the people interested in national affairs. 

CoDsultiDg the Great Council on all important occasions, 
and obliging the barons to interest themselves in national 
affairs, was taking a step towards the right of the nation to 
participate in the affairs of the Central Government. 

(e) A step towards the Union of British Isles. He took 
a step towards the union of British Isles by asserting his 
supremacy over Scotland and by reducing a great part of 
Wales and a part of Ireland to submission. 

(/) Fusion of the Two Races. Under bis strong central¬ 
ized government the two races Anglo Saxons and Normans, 
were fused into one nation. The Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
systems which had so long developed side by side were now 
fused into one. 

(f/) He won the Good-will of the people. He won the 
good-will of the people by the grant of Charters to many 
cities and towns. He purified coinage and encouraged trade 
and commerce. People enjoyed the blessings of an orderly 
and well-settled government. They could pursue their 
occupations peacefully and thus made themselves prosperous. 

(^0 His Attempt to deffne the Relations of the Church 
and the State. He attempted to define the relations of the 
Church and the State but the stubborn resistance of Becket 
prevented him from achieving his object. 

England owes a deep debt of gratitude to this great king 
for the great work that he did for his people. 

Next to William ihc Conqueror, no other English king 
has left impression of his personality so efficaciously on 
national institutions of England as Henry IL 


CHAPTER XII 

RICHARD I-THE LION HEARTED (1189-1199) 
Richard’s Succession. 

Richard hearing of the death of bis father, Henry II, 
hastened to England and was crowned king on 3 rd Septem¬ 
ber, 1 1 S 9 , 
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His Character. 

Richard was brave and chivalrous. His bravery and 
courage won for him the title of ‘ Lion-Hearted. He was 
essentially a fighting man and equally generous to friend and 
foe. His great ambition of life was to win glory in the Holy 
Land and he used all possible means to collect money for 
joining the Third Crusade. Brave as a warrior and as a 
leader of men, he failed as a statesman. 

England during Richard’s Absence. 

Richard was the King of England for ten years but all 
this time he spent outside England, and paid only short 
visits to his country. In his absence England was first 
ruled by William Longchamp the Justiciar, but he quarrelled 
with the barons and he had to leave England. After him, 
Herbert Walter became the Justiciar. His time witnessed 
great constitutional advance. Richard died in 1189 , fighting 
in France, defending his territories. He was rightly known 
an ‘absentee king*. 

Q 39 What was a Crusade ? Give an account of the 
first three Crusades and of the share of England in theno- 
What were their effects upon England ? 

Ans. A Crusade was a holy war carried on by the 
Christians against Mohammadan Turks. T he object of it 
was to free Jerusalem from the hands of the Turks who 
ill-treated the Christian pilgrims going to Jerusalem. 

First Crusade. 

It took place in the reign of William Rufus. Jerusalem 
was taken by the Crusaders. 

Second Crusade- 

The English did not take part but only the French and 
Germans look part in it. 

Third Crusade. 

It look place in the reign of Richard I. He himself 
joined the Crusade. When he was coming back he was 
captured by the Duke Austria but was ransomed by the 
English people for a large sum. 
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The last Crusade was carried on by the French king 
joined by Edward I- On his father’s death he came back. 

Effects of Crusades upon England. 

1. As some of the barons had gone out of the country 
to take part in the Crusades the struggle between the barons 
and the kings stopped for some time. 

2 . Travelling abroad broadened men’s ideas and gave 
them more possibilities of trade and new ideas of culture. 


CHAPTER XIII 

JOHN THE LACKLAND (1199-1216) 

His Accession. 

John, the youngest brother of Richard I, was chosen 
king of England by the nation. Arthur, son of Geoffrey, 
the elder brother of John, w’as the nearest heir to the 
throne. But his claim was set aside as he w’as a minor. 
So John’s claim was elective and not hereditary. 

His Character. 

John was good-humoured and clever and possessed 
winning manners ; but internally be was wicked, selfish, 
cruel, shameless and ungrateful : he had divorced one wife 
and was faithless to another. He was a bad king, a false 
friend and an immoral and unreliable man. His life 
was foul and he was rotten to the core. His mind was 
ill-balanced and he did things which even the greatest 
despot might not do. 

John’s quarrel with Philip of France. The loss of 
the French possessions. 

John divorced his wife and married Isabella of Angou- 
lemc who was already betrothed to Hugh of Lusignan the 
most popular lord of Poitou. The barons of Poitou with 
Hugh at their head appealed to Philip as their overlord 
against John. Philip II summoned John to his court to 
answer the charges against him. As John refused to appear. 
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Philip declared war on him and recognised the claim of 
Arthur over the Anjevin territories, 1202* Philip invaded 
Normandy in alliance with Arthur who was soon taken 
prisoner by his uncle and murdered in 1203 by his order. 
Philip conquered in quick succession Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou and Touraine and by the year 1206 John lost most 
of bis Continental possessions. 

This Loss “proved a Great Blessing. This loss helped 
the growth of English unity. The Norman barons held 
lands both in England and Normandy. Their attention 
was therefore divided and they did not look upon England 
as their home. Now by the loss of Normandy the barons 
could look on to England as their home. Consequently 
their interest became identical with the interest of the 
English. 

This feeling helped “the growth of English unity and 
English national feeling.’* The loss of the English posses¬ 
sions in France completed the composition of the English 
people as a nation and led to the rise of a national spirit 
in the country and that is why Edward I was called the 
national king. 

The Battle of Bouvines. 

John being anxious to recover his lost possessions in 
France sought the aid of his nephew, Otto, the 
German Emperor. But Philip of France proved stronger 
than John and Otto combined and defeated their armies 
in Flanders in 1214. John lost all hope of conquering his 
French pissessions. As a result of John’s failure to 
conquer his possessions in France, the English and the 
Normans were permanently amalgamated into one nation. 
John’s defeat exposed his weakness which gave boldness to 
bis people to get the Magna Carta signed by him. 

Q. 40 . Describe John’s quarrel with the Pope. 

Ans. Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, died 
in 1005. The monks of Canterbury elected an Archbishop 
of their own choice. John did not approve of their nominee 
and appointed one of his own ministers 
John-de-Grey. There was a struggle for the post and botn 
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candidates appealed to Pope Innocent III. The Pope 
declared both candidates unfit for the high job and 
appointed to this high post his own nominee Stephen 
Langton. John, however, did not agree to it, so a quarrel 
broke out between the Pope and John. The Pope placed 
England under an ‘Interdict’ by which all religious services 
in England were stopped except the baptismal. Godless 
John did not care for that and laughed at the Pope’s threat. 
He punished the clergy who obeyed the Pope, fined them 
heavily, confiscated their properties and even banished them 
out of England. Seeing this state of things the Pope 
excommunicated John from the Church but John did not 
care for that too. Thereupon the Pope declared that John 
had no right to the throne of England and asked the 
French King to invade England and drive John from the 
country. John was thus frightened and he submitted to 
the Pope. He agreed to make Stephen Langton, the Pope’s 
nominee, Archbishop of Canterbury. He promised to 
acknowledge Pope as his overlord. 

Q. 41 . Mention the circumstances leading to the 
Magna Carta or the Great Charter, its main provisions 
and tis constitutional importance. (1952, 48, 45, 43, 40) 

Or 

Why is the Magna Carta considered ‘‘one of the 
great starting points of National liberties ? 

Or 

Explain the grievances that culminated in the demand 
for Magna Carta. Discuss its constitutional importance. 

( 1953 ) 

Ads. Causes leading to the Signing of the Magna 
Carta, or the grievances that culminated in the demand 
for the Magna Carta. 

I. The barons were displeased wirh John because he 
exacted heavy feudal dues from them. The barons had 
suftcred much from John’s cruel punishmenls, heavy exac¬ 
tions and harsh exercise of feudal rights. The barons were 
bent upon defying king’s authority and some of them even 
refused to serve the king. 
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2. The barons and the common people were further 
displeased with John on account of the loss of Normandy 
and other national possessions and his disgraceful sub¬ 
mission to the Pope. The people of England looked upon 
these things 3 S 3 grc 3 i 03 tioD 3 l insult. 

5. John was wicked and full of vices. His cruel and 

tyrannical rule offended the people. He was the worst ot 
English monarchs. 

4. He made the rich pay him very heavy fines and gave 
the highest offices to his foreign favourites. 

Unjust and excessive taxations, and utter di^egard 
of ancient customs of the country bad spread disaffection 
against him among all classes of his subjects. 

6. The people further distrusted and hated John on 
account of the great plunder and tyranny of the mercenary 
soldiers that he had employed in England. There was active 
popular discontent against John. 

Events. All classes of people in the country combined 

against John to limit his power. When John was in France, 
the barons in England, headed by Stephen Langton, Archbi¬ 
shop of Canterbury, met in a Council to consider their comp¬ 
laints. As John returned to England, he found the barons 
determined to get concessions from him. John put them oH 
with a promise to remove their complaints and satisfy their 
demands but meanwhile he prepared for the fight. He 
brought hired soldiers from abroad to fight the barons and 
tried to divide the barons, the clergy and the common 
oeople But bis efforts failed and the different classes 
remained united as before. John finding himself unable to 
face the nation united against him submitted and signed the 
Magna Carta or the Great Charter drawn up by the barons 
at Runnymede in 1215. 

Its main Provisions. 

There were 63 clauses in the Charter. The following 
are more important than the rest :— 

I. The Church was given full freedom. It was to 
enjoy all its rights and liberties. 
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2. No heavy feudal dues were to be exacted from the 
tenants-in-chief. The king was not to abuse his feudal 
rights. They were bound only to pay customary taxes and 
reliefs. 

3 * The tenants-in-chief were to treat the sub-tenants 
leniently and heavy dues were not to be exacted from them. 

4. London and other towns were to retain their 
charters and liberties and the merchants were to enjoy 
freedom of trade. 

5. Harsh forest laws were removed. 

6. No man was to be punished without trial. The 
King could not imprison any man without lawful reasons. 

7. The King was not allowed to impose any taxes 
without the consent of the common council of the realm. 

8. No freeman was to be exiled, out-lawed ot dis¬ 
possessed except according to the law of the land. 

9. No servant of the King was to take the horses or 
carts of any freeman for the King’s service, without the 
owner’s permission. 

10. One system of weights and measurements was to be 
established throughout the kingdom. 

Jls Cnniifitu/io}iol 1 m^K>rtfrnc€. The Magna Carta or the 
Great Charter is rightly considered a landmark in English 
History and one of the great starting points of national 
liberties for the following reasons : — 

1. It was the basis of the people’s liberty. Its impor¬ 
tance can be understood from the fact that it was confirmed 
at least thirty-seven times, as for example, in the reigns of 
Henry III, Edward I and others. It w'as the foundation of 
constitutional Iramework ot Government. With the signing 
of the Magna Carta the people’s share, in the real sense, 
began in the administration of the country. 

2. No King, after it was signed, could act arbitrarily 
like an absolute despot. It was the first attempt of the 
l.ngli'^h people to place imitations on the absolute powers of 
the King. The Alagna Carta secured the rights and 
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privileges of every class and thus put an effective check upon 
king^s tyranny. Xhe Norman despotism came to an end. 

3. The laws of the land were to be one for the king, 
the barons, and the commons. No one could infringe them 
without fear of punishment. There was to be in the coun¬ 
try the ‘Rule of Law’. Law was not merely the will of the 
king but a body of rules and customs which all persons 
including the king were bound to obey. 

4. Just as the barons were to be treated by the king, so 
were the barons’ vassals to be treated by their immediate 
lords. Thus the Charter gave a sense of liberty to all. 

5. The Magna Carta is justly famous in English history 

as the beginning of English liberty. It laid the foundation 

of all the future liberties of the country. It lays down three 
great principles, that (a) the king and the subjects arc a 
bound by law, (6) no tax can be levied without the consent 
of the tax-payer, (c) free and fair justice is the right of every 
one. 

It was for the first time in the history of England 
that a king had been brought to order by the mass of his 
subjects under the baronial leadership. A tyrant had 
been subjected to the laws, while hitherto it was his 
privilege to administer and modify at will. It marks t e 
beginning of a process which ended in the transfer of the 
power of the crown to the people. 

Lord Chatham said “Magna Carta, the Petition of 
Rights and the Bill of Rights, were the Bible of P"? 
Constitution” Hallam calls it ‘-The Keystone of English 
liberty” for reasons given above. 

Q. 42 . (a) Is the Magna Carla a feudal document 

».e., dealing with purely feudal matters ? ^ 

(6) Why is it regarded as the Bible of the English 
Constitution ? 

Ads. Some people are inclined to think that the Magna 

Carta is a feudal document, 1. e , a bond between a feudal 

king and his barons. But a careful study of ihc 
clauses of the Magna Carta shows that it is not a purely 
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feudal document ; rather it is a natioual and popular docu¬ 
ment. 

In spite of various feudal obligations, this Charter must 
be regarded as a national document. Thus whereas it is 
stated that the king is to abstain from- using any particular 
malpractices against bis vassals, it is also added that bis 
vassals will, on their part, never use that form of oppression 
against their own tenants. In this way it guarantees the 
rights of the small men against the king. 

For the reasons given above the Great Charter is consi¬ 
dered an important document, is said to mark the beginning 
of the English Constitution and it has also been called the 
Bible of the English Constitution. In the light of the above 
facts “The Magna Carta became one of the starting points 
of English national liberties.” 

{b) Magna Carta regarded as the Bible of the English 
Constitution The origin of English Constitution to be 
found in Magna Carta. 

Pitt the Elder the famous leader of the Parliament in 
the i8ih century rightly called the Magna Carta as the 
“Bible of the English Constitution.” By saying this he 
meant to point out the remarkable significance of the Great 
Charter. He meant to say that the fundamental doctrines 
and principles on which the English Constitution is based 
are as much derived from the Magna Charta as the doctrines 
and the principles on which the Church descipline and 
organisation depend, are derived from the Bible. “This 
Charter is the foundation of English liberty. It was the 
United English Nation’s Act.” (Stubbs) Tasewcll 
Langmead writes “From the time of Coke till the I9rh 
century it was that almost every fundamental principle of 
the English constitution could be traced to Alagna Carta. 
For instance the following fundamental rights were 
recognized by the Charter : 

'') I'hc Church was to be free and its privileges w’erc 
not to be violated. 

(/O The tcnants-in-chief were bound only to pay 
customary raxes and relief ; the king could demand extra¬ 
ordinary supplies only w’ith the consent of the common 
council of the realm. 
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(tw) The privileges of townsmen were to be respected. 

(tv) No freeman was to be punished “except by the 
lawful judgement of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

Specific clauses “have been enlarged and widened to 
provide for the liberty of the subjects, the right of trial 
by jury, equality of all before the law and^^supreraacy ot 
the law over kings, lords and commons alike. 

The historical importance of the Charter is found not 
in the specific provisions which it embodied but in the 
Princi'ples on which it was based. The principles were 
not stated clearly, but were understood. 

(1) The first principle was “rule of law'\ as Dicey 
would say. That the king was bound to obey the law of 
the land and to regard the rights of the subjects. 

(2) If he did not do so the people had the rifjht to 
rebel according to clause 6i. 

It was through these principles that Magna Carta 
accomplished its great work for Tree government in the 

world. 

ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF THE 

ENGLISH PEOPLE 

Q. 43 . What are the two rival theories 
origin and composition of the English people ? Which 
theory is more generaJly accepted and why r 

Ans. Two rival theories. 

There are two rival theories about the origin and 
composilion of ihc English people or the various elements 
of which they are formed. 

Authorities like Palgrove, Pearson and Sechham believe 
in the Roman-Celiic theory holding that Roman Celtic 
blood and institutions arc found in J«o«jcrn bnglan . 
Other authorities like Green and Stubbs believe in he 
Teutonic theory holding that Teutonic (i. c., Jutes, ’ 

Saxons, Danes etc.) blood and institutions are mostly 
found in modern England. Of the two the latter i. e., 
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the Teutonic theory is more popular and the generally 
accepted opinion is that the modem British race is a mixed 
race in which the Teutonic element predominates, while 
the Celtic element has also survived to a greater extent in 
the West and in Ireland. One has to conclude that neither 
theory is wholly admissible. The true account of the 
origin cf the English to>day lies between the two 
theories mentioned above, but the Teutonic element 
surely preponderates. We cannot call the English people 
of to-day wholly Teutonic for we find some Celtic blood 
too in them. 

The authorities that are in favour of the Teutonic 
theory advance the follow’ing arguments in their 
support : — 

1. The English or the Anglo-Saxon conquest of 
Baitain was destructive. It spread ruin and desolation 
throughout the country. Most of the Britons fell fighting: 
and those that were left were either driven to the hills 
and forests or made slaves. The Roman towns were razed 
to the ground and even Roman Christianity disappeared, 
AH marks of the Roman Civilization were wiped away. 
The Romans exercised no influence over the national life 
of the Britons and whatever nominal influence there was, 
it was swept by the all powerful sweeping tide of the 
Teutons (the English). 

2. The English Conquest of Britain was a national 
migration. They conquered Britain and wanted to settle 
there permanently. They wanted to make it their 
permanent home. They did not wholly displace and 
exterminate the Britons. The Anglo-Saxons freely married 
British women and this is obviously responsible for the 
presence of the Celtic blood, however small, in the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

3. There is not much mention of the Romans, Celts 
and Britons in the history of Goldas—an important history 
written in those times. 

4. The racial characteristics, the tempers, customs 
and habits of the modern English icsemble those of the 
Teutons. 
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5. The names of most villages are purely English. 

6. The free village community, local self government 
system, land organisation and physical aspects of the 
modern English people had their germs in the Anglo-Saxon 

institutions. 

7. Changes introduced in government, in society and 
in law were purely of English character. 

Q 44. Describe the origin and composition of the 
English people. 

Or 

Explain the various elements which formed the 
English people by about A D. 1300 . and show briefly 
how and when they settled in England. 


Ans. The physical aspect of the English, their colour 
and the varying shapes of English skull point to a free 
admixture of races. The English people of to-day arc 
composed of various elements-the Iberians, the Celts, 
the Goidcls and Bryihons, the Beige, the Gauls, the Romans, 
the Anglo-Saxons or the Teutons, the Scandanavians or the 

Danes and the Normans. 


The Iberians. Britain was originally inhabited by the 
barbarous persons called the Palaeolithic men or men ot 
the Old Stone Age. They lived by hunting wild beasts 
and used rough weapons of stone for this purpose. Very 
litUe is known about the people who lived in this age. 
Sometime after Britain was invaded by the people who were 
called the men of the New Stone Age or Neolithic men 
or the Iberians. They were a short, dark race and ihar 
orieinal home was in the west and south of Europe. Most 

of the people of Scotland and Ireland are the descendants 

of these Iberians. 


The Celts and Goidels- The Iberians were followed 
bv a more civilized race called the Celts-a branch of the 
great Aryan stock. The Goidels and the Bryihons-two 
Celtic tribes-scttled in these Islands in two different waves 
of migration. There were again two branches of the 
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Goidels—the Piets and the Scots. The Goidels settled in 
Scotland and Ireland and they are found there even now. 

Brythons. Brythons a branch of the Celts settled in 
the country called England at present and also in some 
parts of Scotland. They were stronger than the Goidels 
and snatched some territories from them. It was after 
their name that this country began to be called Britain and 
the people were known as Britons, 

The Beige and Gauls. Sometime before the Roman 
invasion of Britain in 55 B.C. under their General Julius 
Caesar, the Beige and the Gauls came to Britain and settled 
there. 

The Romans. The Romans came under their General 
Julius Caesar in 55 B. C. and 54 B. C. but systematic con¬ 
quest of Britain began in 43 A. D. The Roman rule in 
Britain lasted for more than three hundred years and they 
finally left Britain in 410 A. D. owing to domestic troubles 
and foreign invasions. The Roman occupation of Britain 
was mainly military, they had not come to colonise but to 
rule Britain. They left some marks of their civilization and 
culture on townsmen only and the bulk of the population 
that lived in villages remained uninfiuenced by them. On 
the whole the Romans seem to have left no permanent trace 
behind them to influence the life of the people. 

The Anglo-Saxons or Teutons. After the departure 
of the Romans from Britain, two fierce tribes —the Piets and 
the Scots—invaded the country. The Britons appealed to 
the Jutes, the Saxons and the Angles—the great Aryan 
people for help against their foes. The Jutes founded the 
Kingdom of Kent, the Saxons founded the Kingdoms of 
Susses, Wessex and Essex and the Angles those of East 
Anglican, Mercia and Northumbria. The seven kingdoms 
thus founded were later on collectively known as Heptarchy. 
The Britons were driA en westward by the Anglo-Saxons 
and these that were left were absorbed by the conquerors. 
The victorious Anglo-Saxons and the vanquished Britons 
were fused into one people and gave the country the name 
of England. The x\iodcrn British people not only derive 
their descent from the Teutonic stock (the Jutes, Saxons 
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and Angles) but also most of their institutions such as 
local government, village organization, and most of their 
habits and customs. 

The Scandanavians or the Danes. The Danes or 
North-men belonged to the Teutonic race and came to 
England from Denmark, North Germany, Scandauavia and 
North Sea coasts. After the Anglo-Saxons had conquered 
the country and settled there, the Danes invaded England 
and from 787 A. D. to 1042 A. D. was the period of the 
Danish invasions and rule in England. The Danes gradually 
adopted the language of the English, embraced Christianity 
and were soon amalgamated with them as one nation. 

The Normans. After the Danes, the Normans with 
William as their leader, conquered England and settled 
there. The Normans were cousins of the Danes who were 
in their turn cousins of the Anglo-Saxons. The Anglo- 
Saxons, the Danes and the Normans were the branches of 
the Teutonic stock. The Norman kings who were powerful 
rulers established perfect peace in the country and removed 
internal disorder with a strong hand. The Normans gave 
their new art, architecture, learning, manners, institutions, 
civilization and culture to the people of England. In 
course of time they were thoroughly absorbed by the 
English people and became a part of them. 

Peojile of other races. The composition of the English 
people as a nation was completed in the reign of John 
by the loss of the English possessions in France. This 
gave rise to a strong national feeling in the country and 
the Normans became one with the English for they had 
no longer any interest on the continent. People of other 
countries and races came to England from time to time 
and some of them even settled there but their number 
was so small and their influence so inignificant that they 
can be easily ignored since they cannot be deemed to have 
played any important part in the composition of the 
English people. 

There are two rival theories regarding the composition 
of the English people. The Roman-Celtic theory and 
the Tetuonic theory. The advocates of the first theory 
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hold that the elemeDt of the Romans and Celts predomi¬ 
nates in the composition of the English people, and the 
supporters of the Teutonic theory are of opinion that the 
Teutonic element (the blood and institutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Danes and the Normans or the Aryan stock) 
is far stronger. The generally accepted view is that the 
English people belong to the Aryan race of the Teutonic cle¬ 
ment and this has far greater influence in their composition 
than the influence of the Romans and Celts. The contri¬ 
bution of the Romans and the Celts towards the making 
of the English nation is comparatively very small. 

N. B. The word “Teutonic’* is applied to the Jutes, 
Saxons and Angles collectively. When they invaded 
England most of them settled there, but space being 
insuflheient some of them went to the north of Europe and 
made Scandanavia their home. Sometime later these 
very settlers in Scandanavia invaded England as Norsemen 
or Danes. Some of these Danes crossing the English 
Channel settled in Normandy and under the leadership of 
the Norman Duke they conquered England in 1066. 
Thus the Danes and the Normans belonged to the original 
stock of the Teutons—Jutes, Saxons and Angles. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HENRY III 1216—1272 

Henry’s Minority. 

Henry 111 , the eldest son of John, was only nine years 
when he ascended the throne. The country was ruled in 
the name of the king, first by William Marshal Earl of 
Pembroke, then by Hubert dc Burgh. After Hubert, 
Peter dos Roches wielded power for two years and in 1234 
he was driven away from power when the personal rule of 
the king began. 

He was not a had man in the sense in which his father 
was, but he was weak and had no great purpose. He was 
vain, extravagant and false. He showed undue favours to 
his foreign friends and favourites. 
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Q 45 . Describe briefly Henry’s personal rule and 
grievances of the people or causes of the conflict be¬ 
tween Henry HI and the barons. 

Ans. It was in 1234 that Peter des Roches was driven 
away from power and Henry began to rule personally. 
He was weak and unfit to govern. He was well intentioned 
but lacked strong will and determination. He displayed 
his weakness in three respects while ruling the country. 
Firstly he was vain and extravagant which forced him 
to demand fresh grants of taxes. The burden of taxation 
on the people increased and this aroused serious discontent 
among all the classes and communities against the king. 
Secondly, he filled posts of trust and responsibility in 
Church and State with his own friends and foreigners. 
Tnis made the machinery of the government most inefficient 
and worthless. 

Thirdly, he unduly yielded to the Pope and allowed 
him to tax England heavily for papal schemes. He wenf 
out of his way to please the Pope, even at the cost ot 
displeasing the English people. The Pope sent lialin 
priests who grew rich upon the spoils of the English 
Church. 

Mad Parliament and the Provisions of Oxford. Under 
the leadership of Simon de Montfort the discontented barons 
met in an armed Parliament at Oxford in 1258. It is 
known as the Mad Parliament. It forced Henry III to 
accept the provisions known as the Provisions of Oxford. 
The provisions were :— 

1. That 24 barons—12 chosen by the king and 12 by 
the barons—should reform the Government. 

2. That there should be a free Parliament every year. 

3. That the castles possessed by foreigners should be 
given back to Englishmen. 

4. That the king should have a permanent Council 
of 15 barons to advise him. 

5. That foreigners should be expelled from responsible 
posts and new ministers chosen according to the wishes 
of the Council of 24. 


I 
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Q 46. Sketch briefly the career of Simon de Mont- 
fort ? Discuss bis importance in English Constitutional 
history. Examine his title to be called the 'Founder of 
the House of Commons*. (l953> 4^) 

Ana . Simon de Montfort. 

He was a clever young Frenchman who married Henry’s 
sister and was recognized Earl of Leicester. He was sent 
as Governor to Gascony but was soon unjustly dismissed. 
Simon was very much irritated at his dismissal and when 
he came back to England, be put himself at the head of the 
discontented nobles. 

Provisions of Oxford. (See Previous Answer). 

The Barons* War. The rule of the committee of fifteen 
barons was not popular. Some barons who grew jealous 
of the power of Simon began to desert him. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of disunion among the barons and their unpopular 
rule, Henry refused to stick to the Provisions of Oxford. 
When the barons saw that Henry was no prepared to abide 
by the Provisions of Oxford, they took up arms against him 
under the leadership of Simon. In 1264 he won a 
complete victory over the King and his son Edward at 
Lewes. Henry and Edward were both taken prisoners and 
the Government of England again fell into the hands of 
the barons. 

Parliament of 1265 . Its Importance. His title to be 
called the creator of the House of Commons examined. 
Simon who was at the bead of the Government and the 
supreme man in the Slate after the battle of Lewes 
summoned a Parliament in 1265. Along with the barons 
and bishops he called upon every shire, city and borough 
to send two reprcsenraiivcs to join the barons and 
bishops. His famous Parliament in 1265 for the first 
time gave representation to the shires and towns. 

Simon may not be called the ‘Creator of the House of 
(Commons’ in the strict sense of the words, but we cannot 
underrate his great contribution to the new form and impor¬ 
tance to the House of Commons. This is true that Henry 
III often invited the representatives of the shires to give 
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him their advice, but it was for the first time that he called 
the burgesses from the cities and boroughs to take part 
in the deliberations of their National Assembly. So 
far the representatives of the cities and boroughs were not 
invited or consulted and it was Simon who for the first 
time insisted that the citizens and burgesses who represented 
the traders and the middle class of society should have a 
share in the administration of their country. The step 
marks “a real advance.” 

The importance of the Parliament of 1265, therefore rests 
not on what it did but on what it was. It gave a starting 
point from which has grown the English House of 
Commons, and it was for the first time that union had been 
effected between the Commons and the Lords. So long 
the so-called Parliament or the Great Council was a mere 
assembly of land owners but Simon de Montfori now 
made it a representative body of the barons, the clergy, 
the knights and the common people. All sections of the 
community were represented for the first time. It was an 
important step towards development of Parliament. Even 
Edward I did not forget the lesson and followed the 
precedent set by Simon. The Model Parliament of 1295 
was the child of Simon’s Parliament of 1265. 

Strictly speaking he may not have been the person who 
created the House of Commons but he certainly played a 
significant part in building the English Constitution. To 
him England owes so much. The English people feel in¬ 
debted to him for his great legacy to England. It was he 
who gave the idea of the whole nation to be consulted in all 
state affairs. 

Stubbs says, “Simon’s Parliament was more for party 
convention ; of barons there were only a handful —partisans 
of Simon ; of the clergy—his strongest supporters—a large 
and usually disproportionate number ; of the towns only 21. 

None the less Simon’s Parliament does mark an 
important stage in the evolution of the House of Commons. 
The precedent set by Simon was of extreme importance 
for the future. The chief significance lies in the fact that 
the precedent was copied by Edward I.” 
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The Battle of Evesham 1265 . Simon’s rule did not last 
long, for he was fierce and proud and quarrelled with many 
of the barons. Edward, Henry’s son, attacked and killed 
Simon at the battle of Evesham in 1265. 

Simon’s services to England. 

1. He succeeded in expelling the foreign favourites of 
Henry II, who, like leeches, were sucking the life blood of 
the English people. 

2. He vehemently opposed the interference of the 
Pope in the affairs of England. 

3. He took up the cause of constitutional development 
by supporting the Commons against the barons in founding 
the House of Commons. 

Q. Justify the following statements : — 

(n) ^'Simon de Montfort played a great part in 
building the English Constitution.” 

(6) “Simon de Montfort is one example out of the 
many which history offers of an alien to whom England 
owes much.” 

Ans- Consult previous answer. 


CHAPTER XV 
EDWARD I ( 1272 — 1307 ) 

His Accession and Character. 

He was the son 01 Henry HI. He was a good soldier 
and a wise statesman. 

He was one of the best and the ablest of kings. He 
was brave, truthful, and sioadfast in his purpose. He was 
hardworking and clcar-minticJ. He had a legal mind and 
a genius for order He realised the wisdom of taking the 
nation into partnership- He is among the greatest 
benefactors of England and of the English people. 
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His Aims and Policy. 

His policy was perfectly national and he aimed at three 
things (a) to unite the whole of the British Isles under 
one strong king with one central authority, (i) to strengthen 
the power of the king by giving to the country blessings 
of an efficient administration and good laws, (c) to trust 
the people and win their love and confidence. 

His reign, the age of definiteness. 

“He defined and improved the laws of the country, 
systematized the law courts and set definite limits to the 
power of the Church and the barons”. 

Edward the greater Justinian. 

Justinian was the Roman Emperor who collected and 
codified the Laws of his country but Edward was a greater 
Justinian. He not only collected and codified the existing 
laws but also made some of his own. 

Q. 47. Describe briefly Edward’s conquest of Wales, 
also give a short account of the relations of Scotland 
with England under the first three Edwards. 

Or 

Edward as a Conqueror. 

Ans. Conquest of Wales. 

Prince Llewelyn, a chief of Wales, was summoned by 
Edward I to do homage to him but he refused to do so. 
Edward reduced him to submission in 1277 but after five 
years Llewelyn and bis brother challenged the authority of 
Edward once again. Llewelyn was killed in a battle and 
his brother was sent to the gallows on a charge of treachery. 
Wales was then annexed to England. 

Scotland. 

When Alexander III, king of Scotland, died. Margaret, 
maid of Norway, laid claim to the throne of Scotland. 
Edward wanted to marry bis son to Margaret and thus 
combine the two countries—England and Scotland—under 
the same rule. But meanwhile Margaret died and Edward s 
plan could not be matured. 
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After the death of Margaret, John Ballial, Robert 
Bruce and several others claimed the throne and Edward 
seated Ballial on the throne. Ballial soon got offended at 
the exercise of feudal powers by Edward and refused to obey 
the orders of Edward Thus war broke out between 
England and Scotland. Edward stormed Berwick and 
defeated the Scots at Dumber; Ballial was imprisoned 
and Earl of Surrey became governor of Scotland. In 1297 
the Scots revolted under William Wallace—a national 
hero—who defeated the English at the battle of Sterling 
Bridge (1297)- In 1298 Edward defeated Wallace at 
Falkirk and in T305 captured and executed him. The 
Scots, however, found another leader in Robert Bruce. 
Bruce murdered Comyn one of the English regents and 
was crow’ned at Scone. He then fought several battles, 
with the English but the death of Edward (1307) left him 
in a very easy position. Between 13®? ^nd 13^3 Robert 
Bruce made himself master of all Scotland except Stirling. 
In 1314, at the famous battle of Bannockburn, Bruce 
thoroughly routed Edward II, and practically secured 
Scottish independence. In 1328 Scottish independence 
was recognized bj’ the Treaty of Northampton. For 
several vears to come Edward III tried in vain to interfere 
in the independence of Scotland. 

Q. 48, Describe Edward I’s Legislative, Judicial and 
CoDstitutiokial Reforms or as a Reformer and Statesman* 

(I953> 46 , 43 . 39)- 
Or 

Describe britlly Ed’.-.ni'c? as a Legislator or his Legis¬ 
lation (His statutes'. 

Or 

“Edward was the maker of English laws.” Justify. 

Ans* Edward’s Legislative Reforms. 

After Alfred, Hd’..:rd is ihe greatest of English kings. 
He made laws which v.crc l-'r the most part intended to 
complete the anti-feu.•. a! policy of Henry II. He was a 
crcai legislator and ihocch his legislation contains liuie 
that is quite new, yet he rendered great service to England 
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by clearly dcfioing rights and duties of different classes. 
He had a thoroughly legal mind and he enacted laws relating 
to land, church, commerce, and the government of the 
country. ^This has won him the proud title of‘English 
Justinian.’ His laws mainly aimed at extending royal power 
to the expense of the Church and the barons. He passed 
the following laws or statutes : — 

1. The Statute of Westininistery 1275 . By this the 
king and his successors were given a permanent rax on 
certain exports like wool and sheepskin. The feudal dues 
levied by the king were to be fair and reasonable and 
Parliament was granted freedom of elections. 

2. The Statute of Glouceslery 1278 . By this the travel¬ 
ing judges were sent out to enquire about the authority 
by which the barons held their courts and exercised their 
powers. The object of the king in so doing was to break 
down the power of the barons. 

3. The Statute of 3 Iortma{ne, 1279 . It prevented the 
clergy from acquiring or receiving grants of land without 
the permission of the king. The object of the king was to 
prevent the increase of wealth and power of the 
Church and the clergy. 

4. The Statute of Westminister 11 ^ 1285 . It lays 
down details about the methods of passing property from 
one to another in the family. It made important changes 
in the land law. 

5. The Statute of Winchester, 1285 . By this every 
freeman in the country was required to provide himself 
with arms suitable to his rank and position in life and to 
help the king in putting down riots and other criminal 
breaches of peace. It gave peace to the country and 
broke down the power of the barons. 

6. Circumspecte Arjatis, 1285 . By this the Church 
courts were required to exercise their authority in religious 
and Church matters only. The powers of the Church 
courts were clearly defined and restricted. They could 
not interfere in any matter outside their own jurisdiction. 
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7. The Statute of Merchants^ 12 S 5 . It regulated trade, 
commerce, debts, weights and measures. 

Statute of Westminister in Or Quia Emptores 

I j ■ statute declared that when a tenant granted 

land to a sub-tenant, he (the sub-ienant) was to hold it 
not from the granier but from the overlord of the grantcr. 

It weakened the power of the barons and strengthened 
that of the king. 


There is nothing new or novel in his Jaws. All that he 
did was to make clear and definite what was vague and 

properly 

T? « — ■ called “a Period of 

^ehnition. Edward gave perfect peace and order to the 
country and made good laws. Ho weakened the power of 
^he clergy and the barons and made royal authority sup- 

Parliamectary institLioL 

and IS rightly known as the creator of the Modern Parlia- 


Edward's Judicial Reforms. 

fhe Pcare. In order to see that criminals 
were properly punished, a knight w-as elected in each shire 

m I.S5 who became known as the “Keeper of the Peace”. 

Ibese afterwards became the “Justices of the Peace”. 
They were responsible for keeping peace in each shire. 

tbc Curia Regis into three courts—the Court of the King’s 
Bench, the C^rt of Common Picas, and the Court of the 

which the kinp interests were involved, the second court 
tag's'evJnue. cases rclatiog to the 

oKam This court was 

10 dc.ide cases lor which there was no remedy in 
•.'.‘ij-nioii law (.ojrls. ivuicuy m 

i-ljur.h Courts were to c.xorcise their powers in religious 
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matters only. They could not interfere in any matter 
outside their own jurisdiction. 

Edward's Constitutional Reforms. 

1. The Model Parliament 1295 . (Please see next 
Answer). 

2. The Conjirmalio Carlnrum^ 1297 . Edward wanted 
his barons to go to Gascony to fight against the French king 
but the barons refused. When Edward was away from 
England the barons compelled the eldest son of Edward, 
then Prince of Wales, to confirm the Magna Carta. When 
Edward came back to England he re-confirmed the same. A 
new clause was also added that the king in future would 
raise no taxes without the consent of Parliament. In future 
it became illegal for the king to levy taxes on his people 
without the sanction of the Parliament. The Confirmatio 
Cartarum is thus a landmark in the development of the 
British Constitution It possesses in a way even greater 
constitutional significance than the Magna Carta, for 
whereas John in Magna Carta promised that he would not 
impose feudal dtif i without Parliamentary consent. Edward 
in the Confirmatio Cartarum promised that he would not 
levy ant/ kind of tar. without the sanction of the Parliament. 
It was thus an improvement upon the Magna Carta and 
the constitutional importance of the Confirmatio Cartarum 
was very great. 

Q. What claims has Edward 1 to be considered as 
the greatest of the Plantagenets ? 

Or 

Show that Edward Ts reign marks an era in the 
history of the British People. 

Ans. Mention Edward’s legislation, conquests, judicial 
and constitutional reforms. 

Q. *‘With all his faults Edward I was the greatest 
of his House.” Discuss. 

Ans. Please mention bis conquests, laws, judicial 
reforms and his constitutional reforms. (Already answered.) 
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Q. **Edward was in a sense the maker of English 
Law, as he was maker of the English Parliament.” 
Explain. 

Ads. Study carefully his Legislation and the Model 
Parliament. 

Q. Edward I’s reign was one of ^'orderly conso* 
lidation” Comment. 

Ans. The above statement is true because he passed 
good laws, introduced nice judicial measures, broke down 
the power of the barons and reduced the authority and 
power of the Church courts. (For details ^ee previous 
answer). 


Q. 49. Write a short note on the Model Parliament. 

Or 

*'The Model Parliament of 1295 was important rather 
for what it was than for what it did.” Justify. 

(1941, 48, 50) 


Or 


“Edward 


Comnaent. 


was the maker of the English Parliament”. 


Ans. There is much justification in the statement. 
The .Model Parliament neither passed any important laws 
nor did it introduce any reform. By its constitution it laid 
the foundation of the great principle by which parliament 
should not be an assembly of the people alone, but also 
should consist of representatives of traders and other 
sections of ibc people ; in other words, the whole notion of 
Parliament consisted of the representatives of the 
thti c estates of the realm—clergy, nobility and commons, 
't '.vjs the most repre-entative parliament which had yet 
ivn.; I I lilticland. The Mode! Parliament by its existence 


’ h hL.i the important precedent that the parliament 
■■tiiv.ii l nc an as'cmblv rcnrc'ieniinq the whole nation The 
/:!r. inunt of ijus was the upon which all later 

''.1; i. ifiK ins of Pngiand \vcre based, and hence it is called 


ih'. Aloijel 
Parlij'iient 


Parliament. The real importance of the Model 
lies in its composition and constitution that 
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was to be followed by all subsequent parliaments. Other¬ 
wise this Parliament did nothing important or us.ful for 
the country in the way of passing any important law or 
measure or introducing any reform. The Model Parlia¬ 
ment is sometimes called the ‘‘Mother of Parliaments 
for all other Parliaments of England and of many other 
countries of the world were copied from it. Since 1295 
England has always had a Parliament. Sometimes it 
has cot met for some years, but the kings have always 
found it necessary to call Parliament to get money and to 
make up the loss. 

Edward I is rightly said 10 be the maker of the English 
Parliament for the Model Parliament summoned by him 
fully represented all classes of the community—the clergy, 
the nobility and the community Even the clergy excluded 
from Simon’s Parliament found place in it. It completed 
the Parliamentary Constitution of England. Parliament 
henceforth was to be a national assembly, not a class-body. 
Simon’s Parliament was only a temporary measure but 
Edward’s Model Parliament was intended to serve as a 
model for all future Parliaments to come. 

The Confirmaiio Cartarum (1297) was an impotent 
laodmark in the evolution of ihe English Parliament* The 
eighty two years’ struggle over the Charter thus ended in 
a victory of the people over the king. 

The earls, barons, archbishops, bishops and abbots 
were summoned by Edward by issuing direct writs, so 
be is rightly considered to be the “Founder of the House 
of Lords.” The representatives of the clergy were sum¬ 
moned indirectly. The representatives of the shires, cities 
and boroughs were summoned under a general writ sent to 
the Sheriff, who elected them in the full county court. 
Parliament, however, was a weak body at this time with con¬ 
siderable limitations over its powers. 

The Model Parliament compared with Modern 
Parliament. 

(0 The Model Parliament had one House, the modern 
Parliament has two. 
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(i») In Model Parliament all power was in the bands 
of bdrons, in the modern Parliament all power is in the 
hands of the commons. 

(iii) The Model Parliament included lower clergy, the 
modern Parliament does not include the lower clergy. 

(vi) The Model Parliament was not the sovereign body 
of the constitution and its only function was to decide 
the amount of money which the king might obtain by 
taxation. The modern Parliament is practically the ruler 
of England. 

(e ) Then the king chose his ministers and did what 
he thought best without consulting the Parliament. It. 
had no regular time for meeting. It depended on royal 
pleasure. Now the king chooses those men as ministers- 
whom the Parliament recommends and these ministers are 
responsible to Parliament Now there arc proper 
rules and regulations for the conduct of proceedings of 
the Parliament and it has to meet regularly at certain times. 

Q. 50 . Describe Edward Ts character, work and 
achievement. An estimate of Edward Edward as the 
greatest ruler of Medieval England. His place in English 
History. His services to England. (i 938 > 44)*^ 

Ans. His personal qualities. 


As he was the first king since the Norman Conquest of 
England to bear an English name, so also he was the first 
whose sympathy and policy was consistently English. He- 
was an able man and sincerely loved England Although 
a man of warlike activities, he was a great legislator and » 
great administrator. He acted upon the principle that the- 
king was the servant and rot the master of his people. He 
always tullilied what he promised, and was therefore trusted 
aa.! respected by his subjects. Pravc, constant and coura- 
cci. IS he made “ Keep Truth ” (Be truthful) his motto. It 


boost 


that he always kept his promise. He was an 
king whose symnaihics were wholly W'ith the 


m i alw 


rov e lor th.:ir w’elfire. There wa& 


1- 1' i: <;a;,v ab)u. .h'.s wa'le personality. 
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His Legislation. 

He improved judicial machinery by introducing in the 
country important judicial reforms and administrative 
changes. He was a great statesman and an excellent 
administrator. He was a great law-giver who laid the 
foundation of modern law. 

He gave good laws to the country and curbed the power 
of the church and the barons. The rights and duties of 
different classes were properly defined. His reign was one 
of^orderly consolidation.’ 

Constitutional Government Founded. 

He was the first king who used Parliament as a means 
of government. Model Parliamem and the Contirmatio 
Cartarum took place in his time and under him consti- 
tional government was established on a sound basis. He 
laid the foundations of the Parliamentary system of govern¬ 
ment by calling the famous Model Parliament. The 
Model Parliament was the most representative parliament 
that had yet met in England, and it contained the elements 
of which the future English Parliaments were to consist. 
It was an excellent example of Edward’s ‘policy of defini¬ 
tion.* The Confirmatio Cartarum took away from the 
king the power of arbitrary taxation and marked the 
beginning of the parliamentary control over national taxation. 

Peace and Security. 

In bis time there was perfect security of life and 
property. Robbers and plunderers did not dare oppress the 
people or resist the authority of the king. He spared no 
pains to give peace, order and prosperity to his people. 

His Conquests. 

He annexed Wales and became the feudal lord cf Scoi- 
land. Edward I has been styled the ‘■liurtmur nf the .SVo/.s’ 
from the manner in which he forcibly reduced the country 
to temporary subjection. He was thus the first king who 
tried to bring the whole of the British Isles under him 
and who tried to realize the conception that Great Britain 
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should be united under one ruler. He was a great 
conqueror. 

His National Commercial Policy. 

He found each town observing a large number of regula¬ 
tions of town guilds and merchant guilds. Each town felt 
many restrictions; there was jealousy between different towns 
and thus trade was very much hampered. He began to follow 
a national commercial policy. He did not break down the 
town privileges, he took them under his royal regulation. 

All this justifies the truth of the remark ‘-the new king 
Edward I, was a very great king indeed. He was a great 
soldier, a great administrator, and a great law giver.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
EDWARD II (1307-1327) 

EDWARD HI (1327-1377) 

Edward 11’s Accession and Character. 

Edward succeeded his father on his death. He was 
amiable but lazy and weak-willed. He was an unworthy 
son of Edward 1. In his youth be had wasted time in gamb¬ 
ling, idle luxury and foolish sports. He was fond of men 
of low ideals and low character. He was tactless and 
tbllowed indiscreet policy. He paid no serious attention 
to the affairs of the government. 

Edward s Favourites and Lord Ordainers. 

Ttdward's great partiality for his favourites roused the 
of the nobles. His first fovourite was Gaveston, son 
r>[ :j gentleman of Gaseonv Edward raised him to the 
. ,;hest honours. The Parons under the leadership of 
1 uomas, Hirl of Lane.•'•ter, e'ompelled Edward to banish his 
‘a . jur 1 ! 0 . The king "cnt him to Ireland as Lord Licute- 
hut soon recalle j him. He was again banished 
i'rtc.d'.cd. The barons greatly provoked by this action 
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of Edward raised an army. The Parliament of 1310 
appointed 21 barons as Lord Ordainers to draw up Ordi¬ 
nances for the government of the country. The Ordinances 
were (a) Gaveston was to be banished for life, the king 
was only to appoint officers with the consent of the barons, 
,(c) the king was to go to war nor leave the kingdom 
without the consent of the barons. Edward agreed to the 
Ordinance but refused to surrender Gaveston. The Barons 
took up arms. Gaveston was captured and executed. His 
second favourite was Hugh Spenser, a young Englishman of 
noble birth. The barons began to dislike him. Spenser 
was banished but was soon recalled by Edward. Edward 
defeated Lancaster who had roused the barons against him 
at Boroughbridge. Lancaster was put to death. 

Deposition of Edward. 

Edward was universally unpopular. His wife Isabella 
was a very wicked woman and caused him much 
trouble, having allied herself with a worthless man named 
Roger Mortimer. An open quarrel ensused. The Queen 
fled to France, raised an army and returned. The barons 
went over to her side and Edward was forced to flee. Queen 

Isabella called a parliament that deposed Edward II for his 

misrule and appointed his son, the future king of England. 
The king was murdered in Berkley castle, where he had 
been confined. 

Constitutional Importance of Edward II s Reign. 

The Parliavient of York 1322. The Commons got 
representation in the Parliament by law. The Parliament 
enacted that no law could be valid without the consent of 
Parliament in which the commonality of the realm was not 
represented. This measure secured representation of the 
Commons by law. 

EDWARD III 1327—1377 

His Accession and character. 

When Edward II died, his son Edward III who was only 
15 years old succeeded to the throne. During his minority 
the administration was in the hands of his mother Isabella 
and her favourite Mortimer. The rule of Isabella and 
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Mortimer was odious to the people. In 1328 Mortimer 
incurred the displeasure of the people by recognizing the 
independence of Scotland under Robert Bruce. In 1339 
Mortimer was executed atd Edward’s personal rule began. 

Edward was a man of extraordinary activity, of good 
temper, a capable soldier and a true knight He was fond of 
martial glory. He ruled bis country well and wisely and 
granted a number of concessions to his Parliament to get 
money for carrying on wars. 

Q 51. Give a brief account of the Hundred Year*’ 
War 1337—1453. (i95i. 47. 43. 39)- 

Ans. The Hundred Years’ War 

The war between England and France that began m 
1337 and lasted, with briet intervals, till 1453 is called the 
Hundred Years’ War. The war did not go on continuously 
but there were several intervals during which it ceased. 

Its causes- . 

1. During the war between England and Scotland in 

the time of Edward I. Scotland received all sorts of help 
from France. France was activly helping Scotland against 
England. This gave England a cause of offence. 

2. Gascony in France was in the possession of the 
English king. The English king who was the Duke of Gas- 
con*)’ was to do homage to the French king but Edward III 
refused to do so as the French king, Philip IV, harassed the 
English possessions of Guiene and Gascony. 

3. The sailors of both nations did great injury to each 
other. The English sailors plundered French ships and the 
French sailors plundered English ships. 

4. The French king had been steadily encroaching upon 
G.i.-conv. Gascony rich in wine trade and its occu- 
I'Ciiion by the French king would have caused a great 
,c ii onne loss to England. 

v. r.dv\ard III helped Ghent and Bruges in a rebellion 
then over lord the Ceunt of Flanders. The Count 
aj^p-aled to the King of France, his overlord. The French 
k'lr.c declared that Fdward had forfeited bis fief of Gascony 
.v^r h-jping the rebels against the Count of Flanders. 
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6. In 1337 Edward began the war. In 1340 Edward 
laid a claim to the French crown through his mother 
Isabella who was the sister of the late King of France 
Charles IV, who had died issueless. Edward’s claim had 
little substance in it for succession to the French throne was 
governed by the Salic Law, which excluded female heirs. 
His claim was merely a pretext to justify his aggressive 

policy. 

The claim of Edward was an after-thought, the war 
having already begun in 1337* 

Progress of the war. Leading Events- 

In 1340 English gained a complete naval victory at 
Sluys and destroyed the French Fleet. 

In 1346 the English completely defeated »he French in 
the battle of Crecy. In 1347 Edward beseiged Calais and 
captured it after a seige of eleven months. 

In 1356 the English defeated the French at Poitiers. 
The French king was taken prisoner. 

Results. Treaty of Bretigny ( 1360 ). The Prench 
king paid a heavy sum of money and was >ct free. Edward 
got large territory in France in full sovereignty and he was 
not to do homage to the French King, but Edward gave up 
his claim to the French crown. 

The English rule in the French territory was not popu¬ 
lar. The French hated the cruel rule of the Black Prince, 
the son of Edward III, who ruled the French territory. 
The war began once again. The French took back most ot 
their territory that they had given to Edward in full sover¬ 
eignty. Flanders and other places fell into the hards ot 
France. The war ended in England’s defeat and disgrace. 

Renewal of the war under Henry V. 

Causes* 

I. Henry wanted to punish the French for they were 
the bitterest foes of the Lancastrian kings. The Prcnch 
were constantly helping the Scots and the Welsh against 

the English. 
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2 . The merchants of England wanted new markets 
where they could sell their goods. 

The people were being influenced by the teachings 
of the Lollards who preached against the Church. The 
clergy who wanted to turn away the attention of the people 
from the Church favoured war. 

4. Henry who was fond of military glory and martial 
career renewed his claim to the French Crown. 

Leading Events. 

In 1415, Henry invaded France and took Harfleur. The 
same year he defeated the French in the battle of Agincourt. 
In 1417 he began the conquest of Normandy. He took 
the important towns of Rouen and Cean and the whole of 
Normandy was at his feet. 

Results. 

Treaty of Troyes. The war was brought to a close by the 
Treaty of Troyes. By this treaty Henrj' was to marry 
Catharine daughter of Charles VI. Henry was to act as 
Regent of France as long as Charles was alive. He was 
to succeed Charles as king of France after his death. 

Clarence, the brother of Henry, was killed by the 
French and Henry invaded France once again but he died 
in 1442. 

Renewal of the War under Henry VI. 

According to the Treaty of Troyes, Henry VI was to 
become the king of i-'rance after the death of Charles VI 
but the French broke the Treaty by bringing the Dauphin 
of Franco, son of Charles VI to the throne of France when 
Charles VI died. 

Leading Events and Results. The Duke of Bedford, 
Henrv’s uncle, an able statesman and good soldier, con¬ 
quered the whole of France, north of the Loire. The 
Duke of Bergundy had a close alliance with the English and 
helped them actively. In 1428 the English besieged 
Orleans but Joan of Arc marched against them at the head 

a French army and defeated them. The English were 
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compelled to raise the siege and were defeated at Patay. In 
1429 the Dauphin was crowned at Rheims as Charles VII. 
Joan of Arc fell into the bands of the Enelish who looked 
upon her as a witch and burnt her to death. The death of the 
Duke of Bedford in 1435 considerably weakened the English 
cause. A peace was made in I 4 ^ 4 > ^ little after the 

war began again. The war proved most disastrous to the 
English who by 1453 lost all their territory in France except 
Calais. 

Q 52. Describe carefully the causes of the failure of 
the English and the success of the French in the Hundred 
Years’ War. (i93«. 4‘> 48. 50)- 

Ans. The causes of the failure of the English in the 
Hundred Years’ War :— 

I. Growth of Salionol feeling in France. The 
national feeling of the French was stirred by the presence 
of the foreign invaders in France. They considered it as 
the greatest national humiliation to be defeated by the 
English in their very homes. The different classes and 
communities in France forgot their differences and jealousies 
and united themselves against their common enemy. 

2- Heroic example of Joan of Arc. She was a simple 
peasant girl of France. She came to the king of France and 
said that she had been sent by God to lead the French 
forces against the English. The king of France believed 
in what she said and gave her the command of an array 
which she led to the besieged town of Orleans. She drove 
the English from Orleans (1429) and entered the town 
victoriously. Then she defeated the English at Patay and 
had the Dauphin crowned at Rheims She gained several 
other victories but at last she fell into the hands of the 
English who declared her a witch and burnt her to death. 
The heroic part played by Joan of Arc and the brave deeds 
performed by her infused a new spirit into the French who 
took heart once again and faced the English with re-doubled 
vigour and boldness. 
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3. Improved French methods of warfare. The French 
practised guerilla tactics and also made use of gunpowder. 
They were wise enough to take advantage of defects of the 
English. 

4. The Death of Bedford. The Duke of Bedford 
Henry’s uncle, an able statesman and a good soldier, was 
mainly responsible for the English conquests and victories 
in France. His removal from the war by death was a great 
blow to the English cause. There was no able man to 
succeed him and fill the gap caused by bis death. 

5. The Break-up of the Burguvdion Alliance. The 
Duke of Burgundy was an able ally and active supporter of 
the English. There w'as a close alliance between the 
English and the Duke of Burgundy and it was with his 
help that the English were able to conquer most of 
France. For several reasons the relations of the Duke of 
Burgundy became strained with the English. The Duke 
broke his alliance with the English and went to the side 
of the French king. This gave a death blow to the English 
cause. 

6. The Fj-fiirh were Jightiiig ii national war. The 
French were fighting with higher motives and lofty ideals. 
They wanted to defend their country. For them it was a 
question of life and death to turn out the English. 

7. 'J’/n Dii i.^uai III th'. Engh-^h Council. There were 
two parties in the English Council. One party led by 
Gloucester was in fa\obrof carrying on war with France, 
and the other party led by Beaufort was in favour of peace. 
The tuo panics had nurtured jealousies and the result was 
that the EncH'-h Council could not follow a strong and 
concerted pc'hcy. T he war. therefore, could not be con¬ 
ducted 'vith proper vigour and enthusiasm. The English 
arm> in France was never properly supported. 

S. Edward 111 grew weak-minded and also fell a victim 
to the ^.liarms of aneeii woman. He neglected his duties 
as a king. .Affair.-, sufieied in Erance as well as in England. 
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Q 53- Decribe briefly the effects or consequences of 
the Hundreds Years’ War in England and in France- 

(1951, 46, 43) 

Alls. The Effects of the Hundred Years’ War may 
be divided into two parts :— 

Bad Effects- 

1. Many English and French soldiers bad been killed 
in the war. As a result of this heavy bloodshed and loss of 
life, English and France both lost much of their fighting 
strength. After the war many people became idle and were 
thrown out of work. This created social troubles both in 
England and France. 

2. It brought into existence in England a fighting 
class whose chief trade was fighting and spreading lawless¬ 
ness. When the batons and their retainers came back to 
England they preached a sprit of fight, lawlessness and 
violence in the country. 

3. The loss of English possessions in France combined 
with weak Government of Henry VI made the barons 
unduly bold. They defied the law of the land and created 
confusion and disorder in the country. 

4. It brought a heavy financial loss to England. To 
meet the heavy expenses of the War, the Government in 
England had to impose fresh taxes on the people. Ulti¬ 
mately it led to the Revolt of the Peasants. 

5. England lost all possessions in France with the 
exception of Calais. The English and the French remained 
hostile to each other in the next few centuries. France 
became stronger than before. 

6 Collapse of law and order. Owing to Foreign 
Wars internal government was not efficiently and properly 
looked after. 

In fact this war brought social and political troubles in 
England and France both. All the bad consequences and 
effects of the Hundred Years* War lead one to say that this 
war ‘was the greatest catastrophe (a great calamity or 
disaster) of later middle ages*. 
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Good Effects. 

Growth of National Conaciousnesa. Both in England 
and France national feelings grew with rapid speed. 
National consciousness was awakened and the people began 
to feel the value of the united struggle for safeguarding the 
rights and liberties of the nation as a whole. The growth of 
national feelings led the people to revolt against the autho. 
rity of foreigners. 

2. Growth of Parliament. The English Kings needed 
money for carrying on the war. They gave important 
concessions to Parliament and enlarged its powers, for they 
needed money badly. Parliament became supreme and 
gained important privileges. 

3. Growth oj Church. There was such a great national 
awakening in England that the English people were in no 
way prepared to tolerate the control by foreigners in any 
form. The Pope was hated simply because he was a foreig¬ 
ner. The English people revolted against his authority and 
wished to be free from his domination. 

4. Groicth of the En(jlif>h Language. The growth of 
national feelings led to the development of English 
language. By the parliamentary law the use of French was 
abolished and English language began to be used in 
courts, parliamentary proceedings and as a medium of 
instruction. 

5. Growth of English Textile InduMry, The growth 
of woollen textile industry was one of the good effects of 
the Hundred Year’s War in favour of England. Before 
the Hundred Year’s War, raw' wool was sent by England to 
Flander.s for manufacturing purposes. But England soon 
realized her mistake of dependence upon others and decided 
to invite experts from Flanders in England and train 
Englishmen in their craft The result of this was that 
English textile industry began to develop very rapidly. 

Edward III regulated the whole wool trade in a systema¬ 
tic way by the Ordinance of the Staple (1353). 

fi. Orouih of .'‘hip-huiliUng and aeafarxng. Calais was 
conquered by the English in 1347. Edward III ordered 
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all wool to be shipped to Calais in Engli^'h ships. This led 
to the growth of two more national industries i e.> sbip” 
building and seafaring. 

7. The clo?e of Hundred Year's War marked an 
Epoch in English History. Before and during this war 
English Kings had tried to conquer parts of France : but 
this long war showed them how impossible it was. So 
henceforward they abandoned the idea of acquiring parts of 
France and tried to conquer lands across the seas> viz. in 
Asia and America. The war with France served as an eye 
opener to the English who now realized the futility and 
waste of English men and money in the wars with France. 
They now abandoned the policy of the conquest of France. 

8 England learnt the use. of Gun Powder. It was for 

the first time during the Hundred Years’ War that England 
learnt the importance of the use of gun powder in battles. 

The good effects of the Hundred Years’War lead us to 

say that “the war was a blessing in many respects. 

Q. The Hundred Years War was the greatest 

catastrophe of the later Middle Ages. 

Ans. Please see ‘Bad Effects’ as mentioned in previous 
Answer. 

Q. During the Hundred Years’ War England no 

doubt suffered a great deal but she gained in cartain 
respects. 

“The Hundred Years’ War was a blessing in many 
respects.” Comment. 

Ans. The statements are undoubtedly true. England 
suffered a great deal during Hundred Years’ War but 
she also gained in certain respects. C^^ot the gains or good 
effects of the war consult previous answer ) 

Q 54 . Write short notes on the following : 

joan of Arc, the Legislation of Edwaad Ill’s reign, 
Anti-Papal Legislation, the Good Parliament, John of 
Gaunt, Wycliffe and the Lollards, Constitutional Advance 
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or the Development of Parliament during Edward Ill’s 
reign, the Black Prince. 

Ans. Joan of Arc, (1952) (Consult previous question 
—causes of the Failure of the English in the Hundred 
Years’ War). 

Edward’s Laws, Statutes and Reforms. 

{i) The Statute of rMbcmrtrs 1339 — 51 . Two Statutes 
of Labourers were passed in 1339 and 1351 respectively, by 
which labourers were forced to work at the old rates of 
wages prevailing before the Black Death. The prices of 
articles of consumption were also fixed to be the same as 
prevailing before the Black Death. These statutes did not 
solve the economic problem. 

(li) The Statute of ProvUore 1351 . The Statute forbade 
the appointment of Papal nominees to the English clerical 
offices. The object was to limit the power of the Pope 
in England. 

(ill) The Statute of Praemunire 1353 . This Statute 
forbade Englishmen to carry law suits to the court of 
the Pope. The object was to limit the powers of the Pope 
in England. 

(it-) A Statute to stop Payment to the Pope. In 1366 , a 
statute was passed by the Parliament stopping the payment 
of annual tribute to the Pope, a practice that was carried on 
since the lime of John. The object was to limit the powers 
of the Pope in England. 

(y) The Statute of Treason.'^ 1352. By this the offences 
which amounted to treason and were punishable as such 
were clearly defined. 

(r») The Statute of Kilkenny 1367. By this Statute the 
English were forbidden to marry the Irish. The Irish were 
ordered to speak English and adopt English customs. 

Anti-Papal Legislation. The English hated the Popes 
for they were under the influence of the French Kings. 
The English, therefore, who were the bitter enemies of the 
French could not tolerate the control of the Pope over the 
English Church. To give a blow to the influence of the 
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Pope in England, the English passed the Statutes 
Provisors in 1351 and Praemunire in 1353 etc. (.see above). 

The Good Parliament 1376 . This Parliament was 

summoned in 1376 to reform abuses m the , 

of the country. Edward IH had grown weak-mmded and 

had also fallen a victim to the charms of an evil lad^ He 
neglected his duties as a king. As a 

government of the country had gone from 7°"^ 

This Parliament condemned the ministers for isied 

Hundred Years’ war. The Parliament at "me ^onsiste 

of two Houses-Thc House of Lords 

Commons. The House of Commons accused Latimer and 

Lyons of accepting bribes. The House of Lords acted a. 
judges and sentenced the ministers to imprisonment. 1 
oroccss of trial in which the House of Commons is tnc 

Lcuser and the Lords are the judges i^s 

Lnt ’ Edward’s rcipn witnessed the first instance of 

impeachment in a Parliament known as the Oood 

Parliament. 

John of Onunt, Dtike of Lanrailer. He was the fourth 
son of Edward in. His marriage with Blanche, heiress to 

the estates (property in general) of Lancaster, brought hi 
great wealth^ He married three times and his marriage con- 
DCCiioDS made him rich and influential. 

In 1399 when John of Gaunt died, confi^ated 

his estates. Henry of Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaun 
claimed his father's estates and he was supported b% all 
executives in the country as they were filled with hatred of 
the regime of Richard II. Richard was forced to abdicate 
(give up the throne) and was imprisoned and the throne ssas 
offend .0 John of Gaunt’s son Henry of Bolingbroke who 

became Henry IV. 

- Wocliffd’ I^llords. Wycliff, the Morning Star of the 

Reformation, was a professor at Balliol Oxfor _ 

A man of great learning and undaunted courage, he raised his 
voice against the abuses of the Church. His teaching in 
his own phrase, “Domnion is founded on grace was taken 
to mean that it was lawful to withdraw 

who were sinful and especially from the unholy lopcs_ 
He violently opposed (n) worldliness of the Popes, their 
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luxury and greed, (6) the corruptiou amoog the Friars, (c) 
the holding by priests of secular posts. He published several 
pamphlets in all of which he systematically attacked the 
degenerate condition of ihe clergy. He also translated the 
Bible into English, so that all could read the Holy Book and 
judge for themselves what was good. With a view to 
spread amoog the people bis own ideas, he organized a class 
known as the “pocr priests.’* They were also called 
Lollards, their principal teachings were (i) that all men are 
equal, (2) that every one must answer before God for bis 
actions on earth, and (3) that the nobles and priests had 
no right to oppress the poor people. Thus Wyclifif and his 
followers succeeded in creating a grave discontent amoog 
the peasants. 

Constitutional Advance or Reforms and development 
of Parliament in Edward Ill’s reign. 

The covirol of Parliament over Taxation, (t) In 1340 
the king was deprived of his right to impose the lollages or 
taxes on the royal (lands). (»i^ In 1362 Purveyance 
(Right of the Crown to provisions, etc., at fired price and ro 
use of horses ttc.) was abolished except wbeu a sovereign 
had to meet his personal wants. (ti») In 1362 and 1372 
the Parliament passed statutes by which he could not impose 
customs on wool etc., without the consent of the Parliament. 
(/'<) The Parliament demanded that money should be 
spent for the specific purpose for which it had been granted. 
It appointed its own auditors to check and audit the 
accounts. 

The co/itiol of Parliament over Taxation, (i) The 
members of the Parliament sat in two different Houses. The 
lay and spiritual peers Fat in the House of Lords and the 
!;r,ighis, citizens and burgesses constituted the House of 
Commons. (»/) The members of the House of Lords got 
he right to be tried by the peers alone, (tii) The Good 
Parliament in 1376 impeached some of the ministers of the 
king before the Houre ot Lords. The important principle 
v.'as established that the king’s ministers were responsible 
to the Parliament, and not to the king, (ir) The Parlia- 
mem gradually grew so supreme and powerful that it could 
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depose (de throne) an incompetent king 
deposed Edward II because he was worthless and idle and 
quite unfit as a king, (f) The Parliament got the right of 
auditing the king’s accounts and to nominate ministers ot 

the State. 

(«0 The Statute of Kilkenny clearly defined the offences 
which amounted to treason and were punishable as such. 

The Black Prince. 

Edward, the Black Prince, was the eldest son of Edward 
III He was so called from the black armour which he 
always wore His private life was very pure and he was 
always a faithful friend. He was admired by his friends and 
loved by his subordinates. He was brave in battle and one 
of the greatest warriors of the age. He won many banks 
and performed many deeds of valour. He was the leader 
of the Commons in ihc Good Parliament. He died in 

>376. 

Q 55 What was The Black Death and what were its 
effects ? “The Black Death proved an important land 
mark in the social and economic history of the , 

Comment. (1945-49J 

Ans The Black Death ; 

It was a deadly disease or a kind of plague which first 
appeared in Englard m i? 4 «. This drease was brough 
from France and Italy and rapidly spread m ^ 

caused a heavv loss of life. Igrorancc of ihc rules of healih, 
insanitary conditions ard wan of proper measures to comba 
the disease spread the deadly plague in the length ard 
breadth of the country. At least one third of the po} ula- 

tion of England perished. This great loss of life was 
more general among the ponr It produced important 

social, economic and political effects. 

Social Effects. . 

f)i.apjMarance of ViUeinag. or Hrmldoini of Mauor,n 
Svsietn Villeins or serfs were cultivators who got small 
prcr’of lard from big landowners for col..va„on on 
Lndition that in return for the land-rent 'hn> 

on their master’s land for a certain number of dajs m 
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year. Labourers having died by thousands during the 
Black Death, there was scarcity, of labour. The free labou¬ 
rers demanded higher wages than before. The landlords 
were forced to accept the demands of the free labourers as 
they could not do without them. The wages of free 
labourers rose very high. Consequently prices of articles 
considerably increased. Since the wages of the free 
labourers had risen high and the prices of the articles had 
gone up, the villeins requested their lords that they would 
pay the rent of the land in cash rather than work for a 
fixed number of days on their lands in the year as already 
agreed upon. The landlords rejected the request of the 
villeins. The result was that the villeins refused to work 
and ran away from the estates of their lords. The villeins 
who had run away were gladly employed as free labourers 
by the new lords who stood in need of free labour. In 
this way villeinage disappeared from the country, and 
serfdom died out. 

Political effects. 

(a) The Statute, of Labourt,rs. After the Black Death the 
labourers demanded higher wages than before as there was 
scarcity of labour. The labourers bad died by thousands 
but the work to be done was the same Naturally the 
labourers who had survived the Black Death demanded 
higher wages. The Parliamcot which mainly consisted of 
Lords passed the Statute of Labourers ordering the labou¬ 
rers to work for the wages that they were receiving before the 
Black Death. The Statute further forbade the labourers 
to leave the districts in w’hich they lived. 

7 <) Th' Fitisiiuifi' Ucvolt The Parliament had passed 
the Statute of Labourers requiring the labourers to work for 
the same wages that they received before the Black Death. 
The labourers demanded higher wages for there was scar- 
citv of labourers. Ever since the passing of the Statute of 
Labourers a bitter feeling had existed between the land- 
owners and the labourers. The discontent and feelings of 
biaerness at last burst into a great flame. The imposition of 
the Poll-Tax spurred the discontented people to action and 
the labourers and peasants refused to pay it. They broke into 
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a furious disorder. This was known as the Peasants’ 
Revolt. 

Economic effects. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
RICHARD U 1377—1439 


His Accession and Character. 


Richard who was a minor at the time of the accession was 
the eldest son of the Black Prince who bad died in 1376. 
Richard, thus being the grandson of Edward HI came to the 
throne of England in 1377. He was brave, courageous and 
possessed great presence of mind. He was cultured, well 
meaning and intelligent. He was, however, fond of vain 
show and at times very despotic. 


His Minority. 

Richard being only ten years old at his accession, a 
Council was appointed to rule in the king’s name, but the 
real power was exercised by the king’s uncle John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. The rule of the Council being weak and 
bad, the Scots began to attack the border, the French began 
to plunder the English coasts and the barons quarrelled 
among themselves. 


Q 58 Give an account of the Peasants* Revolt or 
Wat Tayler’s Rebellion of (1381) or the Social Revolt. 

(1945, 47 » 49). 


Or 


Sketch briefly the occasion and the causes of the 
Peasants Revolt, and discuss its immediate and ultimate 
results. KJ953)» 

Ans. Causes. 

r. 'I’hc labourers were discontented on account of the 
passing of the two Statutes of Labourers, 1349 and 1351. 
They were compelled to work on the same wages that they 
liad been receiving before the Black Death, but they did not 
Ul-'; to work on the .';ame wages as the price of corn had 
gone higher. 

2 The landlords tried to revive villeinage or serfdom 
!.• they wanted to have forced service from the serfs 
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working on their soil but this did not suit the serfs. They 
became very much discontented. 

3. The Lollards preached that there should be no 
propertied class and that all men were equal. 

4 The common people were discontented with the 

heavy taxes, the poll-tax, etc. 

Poll tax was the levy of a shilling a head on the whole 
population. The peasants, the labourers, the poor classes 

felt a great burden in this tax. 

■s The bad government of John of Gaunt (one of the 

younger sons of Edward 111) and the Council of Regency 
Seated universal discontent. Matters became worse for 
poliiica! unrest was 

unsuccessful war added to the unpopularity. 

6. The immediate cause of the revolt was the insulting 
behaviour of a tax-collector towards War Tyler s daughter. 

Progress of the revolt. 

A poll-tax collector insulted the daughter of a work¬ 
man called Wat-Tyler. Wat Tyler killed the tax-collector on 
the spot. The men of Kent revolted under Wat fykr. 
The men of Essex rose under Jack Straw and P‘°ed the 

men of Kent. The rebels matched to London. They set 
fire to the house of John of Gaunt, and yied the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and the Treasurer. They opened the 
prison houses and released the prisoners. Richard, though 
a boy. met the rebels boldly and promised to redress their 
grievances and grant their demands. The rebels demanded 
the villeinage to be abolished, poll-tax and other heavy taxes 
10 be removed, the tyranny of the ruling class, the oppres¬ 
sions of the Church and the misrule in the country to be 
removed and that they be allowed to make payment of rents 
instead of bodily service. Most of the rebels quietly returned 
home when Richard promised to redress their complaints. 
The Kentish men who were not satisfied with the promise 
of the King still remained in arms and Wat 1 yKr 
threatened the king. But the xViayor of London ktUed 
Wat Tyler. The rebels cried for revenge. Richard, how- 
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ever satisfied them and they went home. The revtrft was 
put down everywhere and the ring-leaders were hanged. 

Results. 

1. Charier of Freedom Het^olced, Richard did not fulfil 
the promise he had made to the rebels. He had 

ed to give them a Charter of Freedom but he withheld it 
and the t'arliament supported him in this. 

2. Generfil DUappearance of VilUinage cr Serfdofiu 
The Lords tried to revive villeinage or the system of forced 
labour but the villeins did not agree to this. The viUeins 
ran away from their master’s lands and worked with new 
landlords as free labourers. They were no longer villeins 
or serfs bur they had become free labourers. 

3. Arable land.i converted into Pasturra or given on 
L*caae. The villeins having refused to work ran away. 
Labour was very expcni»ivc. The landlords gave their lands 
on lease or turned them into pastures for sheep-farming. 
The English wool which fetched a high price in foreign 
markets served as a further temptation to the landlords to 
convert their lands into pastures for sheep rearing. Some 
land-owners gave their lands on lease, i.e., they received 
rent for their lands. 

4. Rfwoial of John of Oaujit from Government. John 
of Gaunt who was unpoptilar for his misgovernment was 
removed from power. 

Richard’s quarrel with the Barons. 

He gathered favourites round him and showered wealth 
and titles upon them. Englishmen were discontented special¬ 
ly on account of heavy expenses caused by fruitless war with 
1 -rarce and S<-otland. They found a leader in the Duke of 
Gloucester. The king’s favourite, the Earl of Suffolk, 
was impeached and driven from office. A Council of 
l'.lc\cn was appointed for a year to govern England and to 
reform the king’s household. In 1387 before the expiry of 
the lime the king got the Council declared illegal and raised 
an army to oppose the baroiis but was defeated. 
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The Merciless Parliament, 1388. 

The barons called a Parliament in 1388—the Merciless 
Parliament. It was backed by Gloucester’s party. The 
five appellant Lords—the Earl of Gloucester, Derby, 
Nottingham, Warwick and Arundale, impeached the king’s 
ministers and condemned most of them to death. The five 
lords practically ruled the kingdom for a year but the 
people grew dissatisfied with their rule, and Richard in 
1389 dismissed the Council and began to rule personally. 

Richard’s Constitutional Rule, 1389-97. 

During the years 1389—1397 Richard took the govern¬ 
ment in his own hands and ruled the country constitu¬ 
tionally. He pursued a peace policy and governed the 
realm according to the advice of the Parliament. 

Richard’s Despotic Rule, 1397-1399. 

During the years 1397—1399, Richard ruled the country 
roost despotically and did not care for the law of the land. 
He became an absolute monarch and ruled England with 
the help of friends and flatterers. He levied heavy taxes 
and overawed the people. He confiscated the property of 
John of Gaunt. His foreign policy was much against the 
wishes of the people. His rule was that of a most irres¬ 
ponsible and revengeful despot. 

Q. Describe the Lancastrian Usurpation or 
Poltical Revolution of 1399. What was its constitutional 
importance ? How would you justify this Revolution 
to be a landmark in the constitutional history of 
England ? 

The Lancastrian Revolution and the deposition of 
Richard. 

During the years 1397—99 Richard ruled the country 
like a despot and irresponsible ruler. He lived a life of 
luxury and paid no attention to public business. He 
murdered Gloucester, executed Arundale and banished 
Warwick, Derby and Nottingham. His policy was most 
despotic and it created universal discontentment. 
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Constitutional Importance of Richard’s Deposition. 

When Richard was in Ireland, the banished Henry 
Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, came back to England 
to get back his estates The discontented nobles and people 
of England joined Henry. Henry was so much encouraged 
that he laid claim to the throne itself. When Richard 
rea-hed England he found himself friendless. Richard was 
compelled to sign a paper declaring that he was unfit to rule 
and therefore abdicated. Henry Bolingbroke was declared 
king and Richard was thrown in prison where he died a 
few months later. The deposition of Richard is of great 
constitutional importance because it shows that the Parlia¬ 
ment was supreme and all-powerful in the countp^ and 
it could make and unmake kings. On hereditary principle 
there was another man who had a stronger claim to the 
throne ; he was Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. Henry 
Bolingbroke’s claim to the throne was decidedly weaker 
than that of Edmund Mortimer, but Parliament ignored 
the principle of heredity and elected a king of its own 
choice. All this shows that the Lancastrian Revolution 
is a landmark in the constitutional history of England. 

The Revolution of 1399 set the power of Parliament 
on higher and firmer grounds. Parliament had desposed 
a king as it had done in the case of Edward II. But for 
first time it had chosen a successor, thereby asserting 
that English monarchy was elective and not hereditary. 
The accession of Henry Belingbroke as Henry IV, therefore,, 
was a land mark in the constitutional history of England. 


PART IV 

THE LANCASTRIAN KINGS (1389—1461) 

Henry IV 1399— 

Henry V 1413 —1422 

Henry VI ... 1422—1461 
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HENRY IV (1399-1413) 

Henry’s Claim. 

Richard 11 bad no children. The nearest heir to the 
throne was Roger Mortimer, Earl of March. He was the 
grandson of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the elder son of 
Edward III. Henry was the son of John of Gaunt—a 
younger son of Edward III. From hereditary point of view 
Mortimer had a better claim but Parliament chose 
Henry in preference to Mortimer. This House is known 
as the House of Lancaster, for John of Gaunt, the father of 
Henry was the Duke of Lancaster. Henry became king as 
Henry IV not by right of birth but because Parliament 
had given him the throne. His title was therefore parlia¬ 
mentary and not hereditary. 

Importance of His Accession. Ascendancy of 
Parliament. 

The accession of Henry IV is usually treated as a 
landmark in the English constitutional history. It shows 
that the English throne was not hereditary but elective. 
Again, the first result of the political revolution was to 
secure the triumph of the constitutional cause. The cause of 
the Parliament as against the will of the sovereign gained 
the upper hand. Thus we see that in the reign of Henry 
IV, the Parliament was active even beyond its real 
powers. As a matter of fact Henry’s Parliament wanted 
him to remove its grievances before it would grant him 
money. The House of Commons even forced him to 
nominate his Council in Parliament. Thus under the 
Lancastrians, the Parliament attained a good deal of power. 

The Rebellions and Plots under Henry IV. 

In 1400, Earl of Kent-Huntingdon, and Salisbury, with 

the Lord Dispenser, entered into conspiracy to restore 
Richard II. The plot was betrayed and they were all 
• executed. Soon after this, the Welsh Prince Owen Glend- 
ower, rebelled in Wales. In 1402 Henry offended the 
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Percies—Earl of Northumberland and bis son Harry 
Hotspur—by claiming money from them. The Percies 
joined Glendower. Henry defeated them at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, I403» where Hotspur was killed. In 1475* ® 
fresh rebellion broke out in the North but Henry again 
dispersed the rebels and Earl Mowbray and Richard Scrope, 
Bishop of York were beheaded tor treason. 

The Statute against Heretics. 

In 1401 , Parliament passed a law, by which a heretic, 
if he continued so in his religious views after the first 
warning, was to be burnt alive. 

Henry IV died in 1413 at the age of forty-six. 

HENRY V (1413—1422). 

His Accession. 

Henry IV was succeeded by his eldest son Henry V who 
ruled from 1413 to 1422 . It is said that when he was 
Prince of V^'alcs he led a most irregular life but it is also 
true that from his early life be was trained both in war and 
politics. He was a great general and a prudent diplomat. 
He had his weaknesses too. He was merciless and devoid 
of charity; he was utterly heartless and ruthless. His 
reign is important for the renewal of the Hundred Years* 
War. It is said of him that he was “A better general than a 
statesman ” The great success that be achieved in the 
Hundred Years’ War entitles him most deserivngly to be 
called a successful and a great general, but he did not wisely 
and efiiciently rule the territories that be conquered. 

Persecution of the Lollards. 

Sir John OldcaslJe (Lord Cobham) the leader of the 
Lollards, though a personal friend of the king, was impri¬ 
soned. He escaped and joined his followers. He was 
aeain captured and executed. 

Renewal of the Hundred Years’ War, (See the reign 
of Edward III where a connected account of the War is 
given). 
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His Aim and Achievement. 

Henry’s aim was to restore the authority of the Church, 
in England, and to strengthen the cause of the Lancastrian 
succession. The first object he secured by suppressing 
Lollardism with a strong hand ; the latter aim he realized 
by keeping his people engaged in war with France that 
brought to England glory and success. His campaigns 
against France were remarkably successful. 

HENRY VI (1422-1461) 

His Accession and Character. 

Henry VI was nine months old when he succeeded his 
father. A Council of Regency was appointed and the Duke 
of Bedford became the Lord Protector. Charles VI king of 
France, died and Henry VI was proclaimed King of 
France as well. The Duke of Bedford became Regent in 
France, bis brother became Regent in England during bis 
absence. 

Henry VI was pure-minded, patient, humble, merciful 
and generous. He founded Eton’s School and King’s 
College, Cambridge. But he was weak both in body and 
mind. He was not competent to keep order and give peace 
to bis subjects. 

Continuance of the Hundred Years* War. 

Consult Edward Ill’s reign. 

Jack Cade’s Rebellion. 

Jack Cade, an Irishman, called himself Mortimer and 
headed a revolt in Kent in 1450. The main cause of the 
revolt was the mal-administration of the country. The rebels 
demanded (a) Parliamentary elections to be free (6) Ministry 
to be changed and (c) foreign favourites to be sent away. 
The rebels who were highly organized entered London, 
and murdered Lord Saye the Treasurer. But they were 
dispersed and Jack Cade was killed. 

Q. Picture briefly the condition of the country in 
the reign of Henry VI. 
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Ans- Miserable State of the Country during Henry 
Vi’s Rule. Henry VI was weak both in mind and body. He 
was not strong enough to keep the unruly elements in 
check. He was not strong enough to put down forces and 
factors that were responsible for creating disorders and 
disturbance in the country. His occassional fits of insanity 
further worsened the situation and it was not possible for 
him to give peace and order to his subjects who required 
a strong and iron band in those times. The rebels openly 
defied the law of the land and ‘might is right* was the 
ruling passion of the day. The Hundred Years’ War being 
over, those who bad been taking part in the war in France, 
spread terror and committed deeds of violence, when they 
returned to England. The disbanded soldiers, in such large 
numbers, who had no other employment, were busy in 
creating lawlessness in the country. There was no justice 
and the judges w-cre so much afraid of the powerful nobles, 
that they would deliver their verdict in favour of the strong 
rather than the deserving one. Most of the labourers had 
been thrown out of work on account of the growth of 
enclosures for pasturage. There was a horrible state of 
things prevailing in the country and there was universal 
dissatisfaction and disorder. 

THE WARS OF THE ROSES 1455-1484 

Q. Indicate the main causes, events and etfects of 
the Wars of the Roses. (i94*» 44» 4^* 5®)* 

The Wars of the Roses were civil wars between the 
Houses of Lancaster and York. They were so called 
because the Lancastrians had a red rose as their badge 
and the Yorkists had a white rose as theirs. 

Ans. Main causes. 

I. Weak Government of Henry VI. There was 
serious maladministration iu the lime of Henry VI. His 
government was weak and incompetent. His weak rule 
was responsible for misgovernment at home and loss of 
prestige abroad : Henry V had been a powerful ruler, a 
great conqueror and a national hero. Henry VI was 
the reverse of all this. The territorries conquered by 
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Henry V were lost in the reign of Henry VI during the 
Hundred Years* War. The people looked npon these 
losses as great national humiliation. 

2 . Rival Claims of the House of Yorh and those of 
Lancaster. The Lancastrians were the descendants of 
Edward Ill’s third son, John of Gaunt. The Yorkists 
represented Edward Ill’s second and fourth sons—Lionel 
of Clarence and Edward of York. For a lime Henry VI 
remained childless. Richard, Duke of York, and Somerset 
both claimed the throne. 

3 . Warlike and lawless spirit of the. soldiers and 
nobles. The Hundred Years’ War had accustomed the 
English nobles to atrocities and deeds of violence and blood¬ 
shed in their long war with France. Now they wanted 
scenes of disorder and disturbance where they could gratify 
their feelings. The soldiers too who had been disbanded 
after the Hundred Years’ War wanted fresh acts of fighting 
to quench their thirst for exploits of plunder and violence. 

4 . Insanity of Henry VI and rivalry for power between 
York and Somerset. During the insanity of Henry VI, 
Richard, Duke of York, was appointed Protector, but the 
Queen who disliked Richard, brought about his dismissal. 
As soon as the king recovered, Somerset who was the 
Queen’s favourite was installed in power. 

5 . Birth of a Son to Henry VI. Henry was so far 
childless and Richard, Duke of York, bided his time in the 
hope that on the death of Henry VI, the throne would 
pass on to him. But now a son was born to Henry which 
destroyed all hopes of peaceful succession to the throne. 
When Richard Duke of York saw that Somerset was all- 
powerful at court and the Queen had a firm determination 
to uphold the claims of her son, he openly look up arms 
and thus began the Wars of the Roses. 

Events of the War 

The war may be divided into three distinct rounds. 

First Round of the War. 

The First Battle of St. Albans, 1455. The two rival 
armies of the Lancastrians and the Yorkists met at St. 
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Albaos, where the Yorkists won a victory and Somerest waa 
siain. Henry VI was taken prisoner. 

Battle of NoTthhamptoTiy 1460. The Yorkists again won 
a victory at Northhampton. Henry VI was captured and 
Richard, Duke of York claimed the Crown, but settlement 
was made by which Henry was to rule as long as he lived 
and after his death Richard was to become king. 

Bailie of Wakefieldy 1460. Queen Margaret was not 
satisfied with the arrangement made between Henry and 
Richard because it excluded her son from succession to 
the throne. She defeated the Yorkists with a powerful 
army at Wakefield. Richard, Duke of York, was killed in 
the battle. 

Battle of Mortimer'8 Cro88y 1461. After the death of 
Richard, Duke of York, the fight for the throne was con¬ 
tinued by bis son Edward. Edward defeated Lancastrians 
at Mortimer’s Cross. 

Second Battle of St. AlbanSy 1461. Queen Margaret 
defeated the Yorkists and marched victoriously towards 
London but the people of London warmly welcomed 
Edward and set their face against the Queen. The 
Parliament proclaimed Edward of York as Edward IV, King 
of England. 

Second Round of the War. 

Battle of Tou'tony 1461. Queen Margaret continued 
the struggle and Edward defeated her signally at Towton. 
She, her son and Henry escaped to Scotland. A little after 
she was again defeated at Hedgely Moor and Heream. 
Margaret now fled to France where she joined Warwick who 
was sometime before a great supporter of Edward but now 
he had deserted him. Margaret attacked England with 
a large army. Edward had to run away from England and 
meanwhile Henry VI got the throne. 

Battles of Barnet and Tcioekesbury, 1471. Edward 
landed in England with a large force and defeated Warwick 
at Barnot. Warwick was slain. Edward defeated Margaret 
at Tewekesbury. Margaret was captured and her son put 
to death. Henry met with death in the Tower. 
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Third Roxme of the War. 

BattU of Bosworth 1485. The Lancastrians, with Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmund, at their head defeated Richard 
III, brother of Edward IV, at Bosworth and thus finally put 
an end to the Wars of the Roses. Richard was killed and 
Henry Tudor ascended the throne as Henry VII. 

Effects of the War of the Roses. 

(A) Political Effects or Effects on the Government of 
England. 

I. Tudor Rule Began. The rule of the Tudors began. 
The long quarrel between the Lancastrians and the Yorkists 
ended and Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, became king of 
England. 

2 Barons became Weak. The power of the barons con¬ 
siderably decreased. Most of the barons were killed during 
the war because it was a war in which only the nobles were 
concerned and the common people practically took no part. 
The Barons that survived the Wars of the Roses \^re 
weakened by the severe measures, of Henry VII. Ihe 
barons lost their power and were no longer a menace to 
the king and to the people. 

5 . Tudor Despotism B^gan. The power of the king 
increased. The barons bad so far exercised a very effective 
check on the king’s tyranny and despotism, but now that 
their power had decreased, they could not exercise any check 
on the power of the sovereign. 

4 . Modern Times Began, With the coming of the 
Tudors we find the break-down of the medieval sy.stem and 
the beginning of modern limes. The Wars of the Roses 
mark the end of the medieval age of English history. 

{B) Social Effects (Effects on Society) and Economic 
Effects. 

I. Old Robilitij Destroyed. The Wars of the Roses 
led to the destruction of the old nobility and fcdualism. It 
was a war between the nobles. The common people took 
practically no part in the war. No harm came to them. 
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2 . Villeinage Vaniehed. Viileicage disappeared alto* 
gether from the country. 

3 . End of Feudalism. The Wars of the Roses destroyed 
the cobles and their destruction was the death-knell of 
English Feudalism. 

4 . Middle Class grew in Power. The middle class rose 
in power and prominence. It was the war of the nobles 
only and the common people took no part. While the war 
was going on, the merchants and middle class pursued their 
peaceful occupations and remained unaffected by the war. 
The middle class suffered in no way by the disadvantages 
of the war ; they rather gained in power and wealth and 
rose to prominence. 

(C) Religious Effects- 

So far the Church was powerful and had exercised 
great influence in the State. The accession of a new 
dynasty to the throne of England considerably weakened 
the position of the Church. The rule of the Tudor Dynasty 
brought the Church under control of the State and the 
Church lost its hold on the nation. 

Durio;i medieval times the learned men or ecclesiasts 
of England were generally foreigners or educated abroad. 
From now onwards churchmen were mostly and exclusively 
Englishmen. 

Q. Why did the Lancastrian Experiment of Parlia* 
xnentary Covernment fail in England ? 

Or 

Why did the Parliamentary Government in the 
Lancastrian Period fail ? 0953* 52 , 46 , 43 , 38 ; 

Ans. Lancastrian Experiment of Parliamentary 
Government. 

The 60 years of the rule of England by the three 
I.ancastrian Kings —Henry IV, Henry V and Henry VI is 
often called the ^Laucnsirian Experiment.' These three 
Kings owed the throne more to the favour of the Parliament 
than to their hereditary right. They were thus the 
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creatures of the Parliameut and depended upon it more 
than their predecessors. 

Parliament deposed Richard II and elected Henry IV 
in his place caring little for the claim of the rightful heir. 
The Kingship was now given an elective character and the 
principle of heredity was set aside. The Lancastrian Kings 
ruled by Parliamentary title and under them the powers 
and principles of Parliament very much increased. 

No taxes could be imposed and no laws could be 
passed without the consent of the Parliament. It could 
impeach the King’s ministers and assert its right to be 
consulted in all important affairs of the State. 1 he 
Lancastrian Kings enjoyed nominal powers and ruled 
according to the wishes of the Parliament. 

The Lancastrian Experiment of Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment was a failure for when the sovereigns occupied the 
throne they laid the foundation of the New Monarchy and 
absolute rule. 

Failure of the Parliamentary Government in the 
Lancastrian Period. The failure was due to the following 
causes :— 

1. Weak Government 0 / ih’ LnuraHtnans. The 
Lancastrian Kings, who were conscious of the weakness of 
their title to the throne^ did not assert their powers. 1 hey 
had to rule the country according to the wishes of their 
Parliamant and sometimes even went out of their way to 
please it. To keep the powerful barons in check and to 
give peace and order to the country strong kings were 
needed on the throne. The Kings were submissive to the 
Parliament, which, in those days, was mainly composed of 
big lords and powerful nobles. For some years Henry VI 
was insane, his insanity and inherent weakness further 
weakened the royal power and enabled Parliament to get 
more power. 

2 . Misuse of Powers by the Parliament. Parliament 
was composed of powerful nobles and magnates who did 
not care to rule the country for the good of the people but 
they were always anxious to satisfy their own greed and 
serve their selfish ends. There were parties and groups in 
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the Parliament and each group was conspiring against the- 
other. The greedy and ferocious barons instead of giving 
peace to the country plunged it into disorder and confusion 
and ultimately into a civil war—the Wars of the Roses— in 
which we see family ambition aiming at the throne of 
England. These wars were a series of struggles for the 
crown between the descendants of Edward III.. 

3 . Unreprestntative character of the Parliament. The 
Lower House or the House of the Commons did not 
represent the nation in the real sense for the members of 
the shires, cities and counties were nominated by the 
sheriffs concerned. These members were to be returned as 
the result of election held in the County Court but in 
practice they w’ere nominated by the Sheriffs who were 
again under the influence of powerful dords. There was 
complete absence of freedom of election. Indirectly the 
members of the House of Commons were the nominees 
of powerful nobles. Thus Parliament was the stronghold 
of aristocratic cliques where each group was seeking power 
for itself. 

4 . Lancastrian experiment was * premature*. The 

Parliament was able to obtain certain powers and privileges 

which it neither deserved and nor could it make a right 

use of them. For instance, the ‘Doctrine of Ministerial 

Responsibility’ was practically established and the Executive 

was dependent upon the Parliament; but how to maintain 

this ? The Parliament must have strength and character 

and the necessary machinery to run the Government of the 
_ ♦ ^ 

country. The Parliament had tools and weapons but no 
competent persons to handle them. The members were not 
aware of their rights and obligations to the people and the 
State. Their only aim was to fight for power. The Parli¬ 
ament attempted things for which it was not adequately 
equipped. The experiment, which was tried much earlier 
ard without proper equipment was bound to end in failure. 

5 . Pivalry hetxreen the Two Houses. Rivalry between* 
the Yorkists and the Lancastrians and the struggle for power 
btiweeo these two hostile camps was responsible for plung¬ 
ing the country in warfare which created chaos and anarchy. 
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Tbc Parliament instead of being a representative body was 
an assemblage of certain factions who wanted to fight for 
selfish ends and instead of giving peace and order to the 
country they filled it with violence and lawlessness. There 
was general corruption and maladministration in the country 
which led the people to revolt against the government 
known as Jack Cade’s Revolt. The demands of the rebels 
were {a) change of ministry to prevent corruption and 
maladministration, C^) free parliamentary election (c) banish¬ 
ment of greedy foreigners. 

All this shows that the Parliament had failed to rule the 
•country with competence and efficiency. 

6 . Country not ready for self-government. Most of 
the people had no political education and consequently 
national consciousness was not yet found among them. 
Civil sense was altogether missing. People had little idea 
of true citizenship and democracy. They had no knowledge 
of their duties and obligations towards the State and others. 
Public spirit and co-operation were conspicuous by their 
.absence. 

The experiment of Parliamentry government could 
have been successful only under particular conditions. 
Those conditions were not there. The Parliament was 
unrepresentative and had no character. The different 
cliques were fighting for selfish and personal ends rather 
than govern the country in the interest of the people. The 
people, too, were politically backward and lacked national 
consciousness. The Parliament and the people are both 
to blame for the sad failure of the experiment. The 
experiment was premature. The Parliament and the 
people ought to have possessed qualities e’isential to success 
of the experiment. Lancastrian rule gave way to Tudor 
despotism which was remarkably successful. Tudor 
despotism was successful for it gave peace and good govern¬ 
ment to the country which the Lancastrian rule could not. 
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CHAFER XIX 


THE YORKIST KINGS 


Edward IV 

• • • 

... 1461—1483 

Edward V 

a* • 

... 1483—1483 

Richard III 

♦ V ♦ 

... 1483—1485 


EDWARD IV (1461 — 1483 ) 

His Accession. 

He was the son of Richard, Duke of York, who was 
killed in 1460 . He was crowned king after the battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross. He tried to put down the anarchy of 
barons and was supported by all classes of people desiring 
peace and orderly government. 

His Rule and Home Policy. 

As the nobles had been ruined and impoverished by the 
expenses and losses caused by the war, he was quite free 
from all fears of the barons. Naturally he began to rule, 
not according to law and the wishes of the Parliament but as 
an absolute despot. He seldom summoned Parliament. 

His rule was arbitrary in the sense that he confiscated 
the lands of the I.ancastrians and tried to rule indepen¬ 
dently of Parliament. He seldom summoned it. But he 
was popular with the commons. When he was in need of 
money he did not go to Parliament for a grant but appealed 
to his people to pay benevolences, ».e., free gifts (in reality) 
forced gifts). In 1483 he died. Benevolences were nomi¬ 
nally free gifts, but really exactions ; because those from 
whom they were required dared not refuse to pay. 

The Wars of the Roses- 

Consult the Reign of Henry IV. 

Warwick, the King-maker. 

Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, nicknamed the King¬ 
maker, was the son of the Earl of Salisbury. He was nick¬ 
named the King'maker for bis successful efforts to crown 
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kings and depose them. He was a great supporter of 
Edward IV during the Wars of the Roses and in fact it w as 
through his help that Edward entered London and was 
proclaimed king as Edward IV. 

But Edward and Warwick soon began to quarrel and 
the latter combined with Queen Margaret against ihe 
former. The combined army of Margaret and Warwick 
forced Edward to leave England and Henry was restored 
to the throne. Edward with the help of a powerful army 
defeated Warwick in the battle of Barnet in 1471. Warwick 
was slain. 


EDWARD V 1483-83. 

Edward IV died in 1483 leaving behind two minor sons 
—Edward and Richard. Edward who was only 12 was pro¬ 
claimed as Edward V, the king of England, and the younger 
brother Richard became Duke of York. Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, brother of Edward IV became guardian of 
Edward V. He grew jealous of the queen-mother and her 
relations, got them executed on false charges and had 
himself proclaimed protector of the kingdom He spread 
the rumour that Edward V and his brother Richard were 
the illegitimate sons of Edward IV. Richard of Gloucester 
usurped the throne and put to death Edward V, his brother, 
their mother and several other relatives. 

RICHARD 111 1483-85 

Richard’s Government. 

He enacted good laws for the protection of commerce. 
He declared Benevolences illegal. Couriers were employed 
to run with the letters. He encourged printing and the 
sale of bgoks. 

Revolt of Buckingham. 

Buckingham rebelled as he was not properly rewarded 
for his helping Richard III to secure the throne. But he 
was imprisoned and executed without a trial. 
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End of the Wars of the Roses. 

Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, a Lancastrian, who on 
his moiher^s side was descended from John of Gaunt, 
landed in Wales with a large army. A great battle was 
fought at Bosworth in 1485 in which Henry was viaonous 
and Richard was defeated and slain. He (Henry Tudor a 
Lancastrian) united the two rival Roses ^ by tnarryiog 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV (a Yorkist). The Two 
Houses, the Lancastrians and the Yorkists were thus united. 


CHAPTER XX 
MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 

ORIGIN & GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT 

Q. Explain “The 13th and 14th centuries are the 
age of the making of the Parliament**. 

Or 

Describe the origin and development of ParE«nent 
till 1485 or during the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries or 
under the Lancastrians or during Medieval England. 

(i953» 52> 48 * 46 , 39)* 

Ans. Its Origin. 

The origin of the English Parliament can be traced 
back to the Anglo-Saxon Folk-moot and the Witanagemoot. 
The Folk-moot was a popular body which contained the 
germs of the future House of Commons and the Witanage¬ 
moot which was composed of the King’s Thegns (warriors), 
Earls, Bishops, Abbots etc. contained the seeds of the 
House of Lords. After the Norman conquest the Witanage¬ 
moot come to be known as the Magnum Concilium 
or Great Council. In almost all councils the Earls, Barons, 
Bishops and Abbots were invited. They were also invited 
in the Simon de Montfort’s Parliament of 1265 the Model 
Parliament of 1295. 
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Its Development. 

The Jury System of Henry II and several clauses of 
the Great Charter provided the principle of election and 
representation by which Commons and the Nobles were 
to be given scats in the National Assembly. Henry II was 
inviting knights from shires for advice and consultation 
but it was Simon de Montfort who for the first time 
summoned citizens and burgesses from several cities and 
boroughs to his famous Parliament of 1265. It was, 
however, Edward I who systematically summoned two 
knights from each shire, two citizens from each city and 
two burgesses from each borough to his Model Parliament 

of 1295. 

Division into two Houses. 

The English Parliament came to have two Houses by 
the end of the 13th century. The Upper House or the 
House of the Lords was composed of the (a) spiritual lords 
i.e., the archbishops, bishops and greater abbots and the 
(b) temporal lords i.e., the greater barons. The Lower 
House or the House of Commons contained two represen¬ 
tatives from each shire, city and borough. The members 
of the Upper House were summoned by means of special 
writs issued to every member individually. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the Lower House were summoned by the 
general writs issued to the sheriff. Their election was held 
in the county court under the supervision of the sheriff 
who then sent them to the Lower House. The representa¬ 
tives of the Lower clergy sat in the Lower House for 
sometime and then they ceased attending it and met in 
their own convocations. 

Growth of its powers and privileges. 

The growth of the Parliament was slow but sure and 
from the time of Edward to the middle of the 15th ceniurv 
it conferred important rights and powers and it became a 
great force in the country. 

Financial control of Parliament. 

(i) Taxation. The Kings constantly required money 
to meet their own expenses as also to meet the expenditure 
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of coostaot and long wars^ beoce they bad to approach 
parliament for permission to levy fresh taxes. The Conhr- 
matio Cartarum passed in the reign of Edward I definitely 
laid down that no taxes could be levied without the consent 
of the Parliament. This right was recognized by Edward 
III. During the Lancastrian period illegal taxation became 
quite rare. 

(ii) Conslitutional grants. During the reign of Edward 
II grants made by parliament were conditional, i. e., before 
the grants were voted, the grievances of the people were 
to be redressed by the kings. This system was followed 
in the Lancastrian Period. 

(in') Appropriation of Supplies. Parliament insisted 
that grants must be spent for those purposes for which they 
were made. Subsidy of wool granted in the reign of 
Edward III was to be spent solely for war purposes. 

(tv) Audithig the accounts. In the time of Richard 
II, nine members were appointed to audit the accounts 
to be sure that the moneys granted were spent for definite 
objects. 

(r) Informing about grants. In the reign of Henry IV 
it was decided that the Ring should be informed about 
the grants through the Speaker of the Commons when both 
the Houses agreed. Thus in matters of money bills the 
Commons got an upper-hand. 

Parliament's share in Legislation. 

(а) In 1322 the right of the Commons to be consulted in 
all legislation was recognised. 

(б) It was further enforced that no law was to be 
considered valid unless it bad received the assent of the 
Paliamcnt. The Commons requested Henry IV that 
the laws made should be exactly based upon their petitions 
and that the king should not amend them. 

(c) The Chancellor of the Council often passed ordi¬ 
nances which were contrary to the Common Laws and the 
Statutes. The Commons objected to this and the Lancas¬ 
trians granted that the ordinances could not be against the 
Common Laws. 
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ParHament’s control over Administration. 

(t) Right of deposition. When a Parliament found a 
king unfit to govern the kingdom or acting like a despotic 
ruler, it declared him deposed. It was on the grounds of 
incompetence and irresponsibility that it deposed Edward 
11 and Richard II. It set aside the principle of hereditary 
succession and brought to the throne persons of its own 
choice. 

(tt) Right of impeachment. Parliament‘impeached’ for 
the first lime in 1376 Latimer and Lyms—two ministers 
of Edward III. It was a way to control the ministers 
of the king. The principle was thus established that the 
ministers were responsible to the Parliament and not to 
the Crown. 

{Hi) Right to remove the administrative abuses. The 
Commons asserted their right of inquiring into the abuses 
of administration during the reign of Edward III. This 
right was once more exercised in the reign of Henry IV. 

(tv) Peace and war. Parliament established its right 
of being consulted in peace and war in the reign of Edward 
III. This right was maintained in the reign of the 
Lancastrians. The Commons were consulted in all matters 
of national importance. 

Privileges. Besides its constitutional rights, the 
parliament enjoyed the following privileges : 

(t) Freedom of speech. This right of the members of 
Parliament was exercised in the reign of Edward III. But 
it was firmly established in the reign of Henry IV by 
reversing the judgment in Henry’s case. 

(ii) Freedom from arrest. This privilege was recog¬ 
nised from ancient period. It was exercised in the reign 
of Edward I and Edward II. It was confirmed in the 
reign of Henry IV. 

(ill) Right to determine contested elections. The 
Commons intervened in the matter of election in the reign 
of Richard II in 1384 for the first time. They again 
interfered in the reign of Henry IV in 1404. 
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N. B. It should, however, be carefully remembered 
that during the reign of Henry VI and of Yorkist kings Ac 
power of the Parliament declined and the progress that 
it had made could not be maintained for certain reasons. 

MANORLAL SYSTEM 

Q 62. Give a brief account of the Manorial System 
or the System of Land-Tenure or Organization of the 
Rural Society in Medieval Britain (1066—1485) or a 
brief dftscription of on Anglo-Saxon Manox (1939^ 4^)* 

Ans. Manorial System- 

What was a Matwr ? In Medieval Britain land was 
the chief source of wealth, and agriculture the chief occupa¬ 
tion of the people. The whole country was divided into 
estates of the nobles, and the estates were the ultimate 
units of administration, each such unit was called a manor. 

Self^'iuficitney of a Manor. A manor w'as self-sufficient 
and self-contained in every respect. Every manor had a 
manor-house for the residence of the lord of the manor 
and his steward. The people of the manor got their nece¬ 
ssaries of life from within the manor. As for instance, 
they had their own cattle, and made cloth from the wool 
of their own sheep. In short they fulfilled all their needs 
from the manor itself and did not depend upon the outside 
world for anything whatsoever- 

Parts of the Manor. The land of a manor was divided 
into three pans—(i) The Domain or Demesne, ( 2 ) The 
Tenures, (3) The Glebe. The Domain was cultivated for 
the use of the lord of the manor. The Tenures were the 
pieces or strips of land that were divided among the villa¬ 
gers known as the villeins. They cultivated the land of 
the lord of the manor. The Glebe was reserved for the 
use of the parish priest. 

Kinds of Tcnanls. The tenants holding land from the 
lord of the manor were of two kiDds~(i) Free tenants, 
(2) Villeins. Free tenants were free to pay their fixed rents 
for the land either in money or in kind. The villeins had 
to work for a number of days on the land of their lord and 
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were bound to the soil. They could not leave the land 
without the consent of their lord, they had many restrictions 
and their lot was hard It was not possible for the lora 
to turn out a villein out of his cottage or dismiss him trom 
employment. His right to a share in the lands and life ot 
his native village could not be denied which assured his 
living permanent. In this respect be was better than 
modern labourer and wage-earner. 


Courts of the Manor. The manorial courts were of 
two kinds— (0 Lord’s Court; ( 2 ) Steward’s Court. The 

lord’s court was presided over by the steward, the repre¬ 
sentative of the lord of the manor- This court decided the 
cases of the villeins. 


Causes of the Breakdown of the Manorial System or 
disappearance of Villeinage. 

1. Commutation of Service. As time went on many 
of the over-lords allowed serfs to make money payments 
instead of rendering personal service. This is called 
‘commutation of service’. Both parties gained by it. 
The villeins could devote their time to their held 
and the lord was free to get labour when and how 
he pleased. By 1327 commutation of every kind of service 
was common. 

2. Tfie Effect of the Black Death. After the Black 
Death the villeins demanded higher wages and better terms 
from their lords which they refused to give. The villeins 
became discontented. Such villeins fled away from the 
manors of their lords to distant countries where they worked 
as villeins, and obtained better terms of employment with 
their new lords. 

3. The Effect of the Peasants* Revolt. The Revolt 
changed the face of rural England and broke up the old 
manorial system. The landowners found it difficult to gel 
efficient forced labour from the villeins. As there was no 
other alternative, the land-owners either gave the land on 
lease to tenants, or accepted money payments instead ot 
personal service. Most of the villeins thus became free. 
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4. The. Effect of the Hundred Tears* War. Duriog 
this war, villeins paid money to tbeir landlords instead of 
rendering personal service. 

5. T?ie Effect of the Wars of tlte Rosea, During the 
Wars of the Roses most of the nobles were destroyed. 
With destruction of the old nobility, villeinage disappeared 
altogether from the country. The Wars of the Roses dealt 
a blow to feudalism and the manorial system. 

Q 63 . Elxplain how rural aocietiea were organized in 
Medieval England and why the system broke down to¬ 
wards the end of the period. 

Ans. The organization of the medieval rural society 
may be discussed under two beads: (1) the ownership of 
land, manorial system and (2) the system of cultivation 
or “the Common Field system”. 

1 . Memorial System. 

See previous answer. 

2 . Common 6eld System. Under this system a 
certain portion of the available land was held in common by 
the members of the village community, and was divided into 
fields, one of which lay uncultivated while the others were 
cultivated. The members of the village community could 
use the meadows and waste land for pasture. This system 
was a defective one, for the cultivators adhered to old ways 
of cultivation and made no improvements. They were 
averse to any change for the better. 

They could not improve the soil and make any remark¬ 
able progress. 

Causes of the Breakdown of the System on which 
Rural Societies were organized. 

1. During the Hundred Year’s War men began to 
acquire freedom by paying money instead of rendering 
services and thus the number of free tenants increased. 

2. The Black Death of 1^48 which caused a heavy 
mortality and which destroyed about one-third of the 
population disorganized the manorial system. 
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3. The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 resulted in the dis- 
:appcarance of villeinage. 

4. The Wars of the Roses dealt a death-blow to the 
Manorial System and resulted in its complete disappearance. 

Q 64. Draw a picture of the Medieval English Town 
Life. C1939, 44 )- 

Ans. Medieval English Town Life. 

Buildings^ Streets etc. The buildings were mostly 
built of wood and plaster and so there was a great 
•danger of their catching fire. Very few of the buildings 
had more than two storeys. The streets were narrow and 
the bouses crowded together. Fresh air and light could not 
enier the bouses in plenty. The houses were dark and 
dingy and they were not built on hygienic and sanitary 
principles. Drainage system was defective. Sanita¬ 
tion was unknown and diseases spread quickly. Fever, 
plague and skin diseases of all sorts were common in 
towns where the majority of the inhabitants seldom washed 
and were ignorant of the rules of hygiene. 

Shops and Worhshops. There were no factories and 
workshops as we find now. Each house was divided into 
two parts—the front part was used as a shop and workshop 
where articles were made and sold, and the back part of 
the house was used for residential purposes. 

Tonm Markets. In the town markets the artisans and 
traders met for the exchange of their articles. There were 
regular stalls in the market for all sorts of goods and 
articles. The streets were named after the particular 
trade—Cloth street. Vegetable street etc. 

Trade. Towns were growing, London being the biggest 
city in England. The merchant guilds had started and the 

English trades were growing steadily. The English cloth, 
metal work, pottery and glass work showed much improve¬ 
ment. 

Religion. People were deeply religious. There were 
beautiful monasteries all over the country filled with monks 
who led a life of simplicity, purity and self-control. 
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Educational. Eflbrts were being made to revive educa¬ 
tion and promote learning among the people. In course of 
time schools, colleges and universities came into existence 
and education became common. 

DreaSt Habits and Manners. The dress, both of the 
ladies and gentlemen, had undergone a change. There was 
very little difference between the dress of a married lady 
and a mao. Medieval England was not dull. It was full 
of merriments. We sec plenty of Church festivals, guild 
feasts, games, sports, tournaments, processions, etc. 

Fairs. Fairs were held several times during the year at 
most places. People bought and sold necessities of life 
and took part in games and sports provided for their 
amusement. 

The Guilds. The Guild system was the chief feature of 
the town life in medieval times. Each trade had its own guild, 
and all men in the town working in that particular trade 
were the members of the guild. The members of a guild 
had to work properly and sell their articles at fixed price. 
The)' had to help each other in sickness and poverty. 

The Merchant Guild was originally composed of all 
traders within the town. Its members had the exclusive 
right of buying and selling within the borough. There 
were the Merchants Guild, the Craft Guild, the Journey¬ 
mens Guilds etc. The Guild drew up a strict code of rules 
by which all members were bound. These rules had two 
chief objects : the exclusion of foreigners : and the 
regulation of prices for the benefit of the whole 
community. 

The Government of the Towns. 

Each town had a Charier of its own system of Govern¬ 
ment. The government of a town was carried on according 
to (he terms and provisions contained in the Charter granted 
to it. The .Mayor and the Eldcrman who conducted the 
executive business of the town were chosen froD\ the 
wealthiest members of the craft guilds. They did the whole 
work of the town at the meeting hall of the guild known as 
the guiiJ-hall. 
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Q 65. Describe brieHy the regulation of trade and 

industry in Medieval England. 

Or 

Give an account of the Craft Guilds in England 
during the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Describe the par. pla^^d by the GuUds in the 
economic life of the Middle Ages. 

Ans. Regulation of Trade and ,,, 

The Guild, .The ‘Guild’ Th'eic 

erS'cf gui.ds_lhe oierchant guilds, craft 
guilds and the social and religious guilds. 

The Matchant guild. It «as an 

club of traders for ^hose who 

whether '^e foreign^.^^ i„ ,he 

were not members o . ^ ^ anj commerce, and 

srs™": S' ,h. —1.. 

merchant guild enjojed the so e r certain area beyond 

articles within the ^rcomP^rition and 

the walls of the town. There was no co y 

under-selliog. nn all 

Sow'y conMtresull, i.e imercep, -PP''“ o" 

“sr^^I^hrooTtohre'c^har^^ seirtheragaln at a 

Tte ^guildsmen also made common bargains as a 

guild and shared its profits. n,„,ett and 

Id) The members of a guiid were bound « 
help one another in cases of need and emergency. 
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(f) The healthy and rich members of a guild were 
bound to protect and help one another and those who suffer- 
rcd from sickness and poverty. Sick and poor members 
were given every sort of help. The family of a poor guilds- 
man, when he died without leaving anything for his 
children, was to be supported by the rest of the guild. 

Craft Guild. It was an association or 
society of the artisans in a town or district following the 
same occupation or engaged in the same trade. The 
weavers formed a craft guild of their own, so did the dyers 
and the spinners, the blacksmiths, the goldsmiths and 
so on. Membership of the craft guild was compulsary for 
all those engaged in a particular trade. 

Sfa^jrs of learnin-j. There were three stages of learning 
ny particular industry ; 


1. J/>;>n nhr>. The period of apprenticeship lasted 
seven years during which the master acquainted the appren¬ 
tice with the secrets and mysteries of the industry. 

2. Journei^rnan. hen the period of apprenticeship was 
over, the apprentice became a journeyman. 

3. Ma'ifrr Crafl-ntan. Finally the journeyman became 
0 master craftsman and a full-fledged member of the guild 

I ho-e master craftsmen who failed to produce goods of 
the standard and satisfactory quality were suitably punished 
by the court c>t the gui.'d It was the dutv of the overseers 
ot the guild to Jeport if the poods of the required quality 

W’erc not produced by the master craftsman. 


Th,' Uhjerf. .,/ i/,c Craft Cuild.->. The members of a 
guild aimed at ha\ing in that town or district a monopoly of 
that particular industry. AW men following that craft or 
industry were the members of the guild. None could 
start a trade unless he had been an apprentice for a number 
01 jears and toco as journey ruan or wage-earner 


2. They managed to procure a reasonable living to 
t ic worker and to maintain a good standard of workman¬ 
ship. They fixed prices of the articles and the wages of 
the workers. 
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3. The members of a guild were bouod to protect and 
lielp one another in case of need. 

4. The healthy and rich members of a 

bound to help those members w ho suffered from sickness 

and poverty. 

^ The guilds had a duty on the religious side too. 
When their funds permitted, they supported parishes^and 
priests to guide the people in religion. They gave much 
charity for good purposes. 

The aims and objects of the Craft Guild were the same 
as those of the Alerchani Guild. 

Value of Craft Guild. The Craft G^;ild contributed a 
good deal to the economic welfare of the country and 
Irowth of arts and industries. It regulated the prices 
of articles, ensured a fair living to 

the wages of the artisans. They maintained a good standard 
of craftsmanship and strictly followed the principle of good 

workmanship 

Journey men Guilds. Towards the close of Mih 

century, we had the rise of journeymen s guilds-associa¬ 
tions of workmen from which masters wxre excluded and 
that was an indication, that the interests of masters and 
workmen were beginning to diverge It was ^ 

separate class of capitalist masters, with interests diflcrent 

from those of their workmen developed. 

Q 66. Give a brief account of the Norman 
system of administration or Medieval system of Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Ans Retention of the Awflo-Saxon institutions. I nc 
Anslo-Saxon institutions were maintained but they 
were improved and made more efficient. The kings weaken¬ 
ed the power of the barons and established a strong central 

government by sending out travelling judges and by appoiuf- 
ine sheriffs who were the royal nominees. 1 he kings 
sirenctheoed their own position and power and gave a 
deatb-below to the power of the barons. '1 hey gave peace 

and order to the country. 
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The. King. He was at the head of the country’s adminis-* 
tration and the whole land belonged to him. He took 
part in legislative, judicial, revenue and executive work and 
was concerned with all important activities. He was ihe^ 
highest court of appeal. He was the source and fountain 
of justice. 

'I he Justiciar. He was the chief minister of the king. 
Next to the king in power and authority was the Justiciar. 
He was the supreme administrator of law and finance. He 
represented the king in all matters and in the absence of the 
king he acted as his representative. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. Next to the Justiciar 
in power and importance was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He served as the Secretary of State for all 
Departments. The office of the Chancellor was subordinate 
to that of the Justiciar. From the time of Thomas Becket, 

Chancellorship grew steadily in power, dignity and 
importance. 

The Tnasurer. He was in charge of the National 
1 reasury and received accounts from the sheriflfs. 

The Chamberlain, He carefully examined and audited 
the accounts. He did the work of auditor and accountant. 

The Magnum Concilium or the Great Council. During 
the .•\nglo-Saxon limes the king was advised by a Council 
known as the Witanagemoor, i.e., meeting of the wise men. 
It was not a representative body but consisted of officials, 
bishops, and nobles. The place of Wiianagemoot was 
taken by the Magnum Concilium in the Norman times. It 
was now attended only by the important tenants of the 
king. In course ol time the Great Council disappeared and 

the Parliament took its place. 

The Curia Ixegis. It was the chief law court of the 
land and performed imporrani financial and judicial func¬ 
tions. By and by the Curia Regis or the King’s Court 
was divided into Three Courts—the Court of King’s Bench ;. 
the Court of the Exchequer and the Court of Common Pleas. 

T he first court dealt with all those cases in which the king’s 
interests were involved i the second court dealt with the cascs^ 
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idatiDg to the king’s revenue; the third court dealt with 
Is thofe cases in which his subjects were the parties. 

The Sheriffs. The sheriffs were big persons who prac- 

fnauencc. Henry II appointed royal nominees as Shertffs. 

Q 67. Describe briefly the growth of ‘I*® 
system or the Administration of Justice m Medieval 

^^ts.. The Handed 

S^rrn Con^ue^sfbutTy were mlde efficient. They met 

f eudai Courts. They were of 
baronial courts 'he^customar^y “nr^-^^The^ baro^_^^ 

courts were free-holdcrs The customary courts 

terfpresidcd over by the lord’s steward and decided cases 
of villeins. 


nicms. A 

The Curia liegis. The Wiianagemoot of the Anglo- 

irw^uStr^?;^ 

Jrown sTiilarand more workable body-tbe Cuna Regis 
or the King’s Court. By and by the King s Court or the 
CurU Regis became divided into three branches-the 
King’s Bench, the Court of Exchequer and the Court of 
rrymmnn Plcas. The first court dealt with all cases in 
u- V. tVi<» itine’s interests were involved. The second 
Tou'rt dealt with all matters of revenue and the third decided 
civil disputes and the questions between one subieci and 

another. 


° HineranlJustia^, Henry I sent out iudges, called the 
Itinerant or travelling justices from the Curia Kesris nr the 

King’s Court, all over the country to hold periodical circuits 
fn^trv cases which it was not convenient to bring be ore 

the kLg's presence. The system of sending out travelling 
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justices ceased in the reign of Stephen on account of the 
great anarchy and disorder prevalent in his time. Henry II 
revived the system of sending out Itinerant Justices who 
tried cases in the county councils and carefully watched 
the activities of the manorial courts. He extended the 
power of the itinerant justices. 

Sheriffs. The Sheriffs, who were barons, acted as the 
presidents of the shire-courts and as such wielded immense 
influence and power. In 1170, by a measure known as the 
Inquisition of Sheriflfs, Henry II removed the old sheriffs 
and appointed new sheriffs in their place who were royal 
officials. 

The Jury System. The Jury system did not exist in the 
Anglo-Saxon times. It %vas introduced into England by 
the Normans but then it was used for the purpose of 
collecting certain information. It was given a definite 
shape in the time of Henry II. At first Jury system was 
applied to criminal cases. By the Assize of Clarendon passed 
in 1166, King Henry II sent justices on circuit throughout 
the country to visit every shire in turn and bring criminals 
to trial. At their coming each county court was to choose 
twelve lawful men from each hundred ; and four men from 
each township who were to bring before the travelling 
justices all persons suspected of criminal offences within 
the shire. This body was called Jury because its members 
were sworn (Jurati) to accuse rightly. This body formed 
the basis of the Grand Jury or the Jury of Presentment. 

The Grand Assize, of uncertain date, extended the 
Jury system to civil cases. Since the Norman Conquest 
the ordinary way of deciding disputes about land was 
^trial of hatlle*. The Grand Assize gave the parties who 
had a dispute about certain land or property the claims to 
trial by jury if they did not want to defend themselves 
through ‘trial by battle.* By the Grand Assize the twelve 
sworn neighbours who knew the facts appeared before the 
King’s Justices and named the party that they thought had 
the better right to the disputed land These twelve sworn 
men were called ‘Recognitors’ and the system was called 
‘Recognition*. 
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The King’d Continual or Ordinary Council. In the reign 
of King Henry III this council became particularly promi¬ 
nent and powerful- It acted as an upper court of appeal 
and also as a direct court of royal justice in all cases which 
could not be tried by courts of common law, constituted 
by them. 

The Court of Chancery. Persons who could not find 
a redress of their grievances in the ordinary courts petition¬ 
ed the king. The king might redress their grievances. In 
course of time the disposal of this business was entrusted 
to the Chancellor and thus came into existence the Court 
of Chancery. 

ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS 

Q 68. Trace the Anglo-French relations from the 
Norman conquest till the Tudors. 

Ads. Under the Normans. 

William the Conqueror (1066-1087) had been very 
eager to extend his Kingdom, make conquests far and 
wide and capture the districts around Normandy. He 
conquered the country of Maine lying in the south west of 
Normandy and other territories and thus extended the 
boundaries of bis Kingdom. His warlord, the King of 
France, grew very jealous of his growing power and helped 
Robert, the eldest son of William, to defy the authority 
of his father. William invaded France to chastise the 
French King, Philip I, for aiding bis rebellious son Robert. 
While carrying on hostilities there he fell from his horse 
and died from the effects of injury in 1087. 

Henry I (1100—1135) put down a revolt of Robert of 
Belesme who claimed the throne of England. Then 
Henry led an expedition to Normandy to punish his brother 
Robert who was contemplating invasion of England. 
Robert was defeated at Tinchebrai (1106) which made 
Normandy subordinate to England. 

Under the Plantagenets. 

Henry II (i 154-1189) was the most powerful king of 
his time. He ruled a large part of France by getting 
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Normandy and Maine from hia mother, Anjoo and mraine 
from his father, and Poitou, Aquitaine, Gascony and Guienne 
from his wife. His large possessions in France made the 
French king extremely jealous of him and he was in coos^ 
tarn anxiety to give a blow to his power, prestige and 
possessions. Henry’s vast possessions on the continent 
involved him in a long conflict with France. In 1159 
Henry reduced the Count of Toulone to submission and 
in 1x67 he succeeded in adding Brittany to his already 
extensive possessions in France. Several barons rebelled 
against Henry both in England and France with the help of 
the French King. Henry crushed these risings and com¬ 
pelled the French King to sue for peace. 

John’s quarrel with Philip of France. The loss of 
the French possessions. 

John divorced his wife and married Isabella of Angou- 
leme who was betrothed to Huge of Liisignan the most 
popular lord of Poitou. The barons of Poitou with Huge 
at their head appealed to Philip as their overlord against 
John. Philip II summoned John to bis court to answer 
the charges against him. John refused to appear. Philip 
declared war on him and recognized the claim of Arthur 
over the Anjevin territories (1202), Philip invaded 
Normandy in alliance with Arthur who was soon taken 
prisoner by John and murdered in 1203 by his order. 
Philip conquered in quick succession Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou and Touraine and by the year 1206 John lost most 
of his Continental possessions. 

The loss provtd a great blessing. This loss helped 
the growth of English unity. The Norman barons held 
lands both in England and Normandy. Their attention 
w’as therefore divided and they did not look upon England 
as their home. Now by the loss of Normandy the barons 
could look on to England as their home. Consequently 
their interests became identical with the interests of the 
English. 

This feeling helped “the growth of English unity and 
English national feeling.” 
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The Battle of Bouviness. 

John being anxious to recover his lost possessions in 
France actively sought the aid of his nephew, Otto, the 
German Emperor. But Philip of France proved stronger 
than John and Otto combined and defeated their armies 
at Bouviner in Flanders in 1214. John lost all hope of 
conquering his French possessions. As a result of John’s 
failure to conquer his possessions in France, the English 
and the Normans were permanently amalgamated into 
one nation. John’s defeat exposed his weakness which 
gave boldness to his people to get the Magna Carta signed 
by him. 

Henry III ( 1216 - 1272 ) and France. 

John had no mind to stick to the Magna Carta and be 
sent for mercenaries from abroad to fight the barons. 
Finding John desperate, the barons requested Lous VIII, 
the son of the French king, to accept the throne of 
England. Louis agreed to the invitation of the English 
barons and lauded in England. Meanwhile John died and 
the English people instead of offering the throne to Louis 
VIII, offered it to Henry III, the son of John. Louis 
was not prepared to go back, consequently his army was 
defeated at Lincoln and he had to go back (1217). In 
1242 Henry III led an expedition to France but it served 
no purpose, on the other hand the expedition proved so 
expensive that the treasury was drained. In 1259 Henry 
III made Treaty of Paris by which he gave up his claim 
to Normandy etc. so that Gascony was the only English 
possession in France at this time. 

Edward I and his quarrel with France. 

There was a war between England and Scotland and the 
French king was helping Scotland Philip the Fair of 
France was also anxious to capture the English possessions 
in France. In 1293 English ships plundered Norman 
ships and Philip asked Edward to explain the conduct of 
his subjects and compensate the loss. The French king 
took possession of Gascony and persuaded Wales and 
Scotland to revolt against England. Edward called the 
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famous Model Parliament (1295) to grant him fresh taxes 
for the conduct of war with France. Edward ie:onqucred 
Guienne and then went to Flanders, 

The Hundred Yesra’ Wnr (1337^1453)* 

During this period the relations between England and 
France were very strained and the two countries 
state of war though with intervals, brief and long. Philip 
of France had started the policy of taking hold of all big 
fiefs so that no English possesion might remain in France 
whereas Edward was anxious to retain every inch of land 
still left to them in Gascony and Guienne. France stirred 
up the enemies of England and Edward sheltered the 
enemies of France. The war was unavoidable. Edward 
laid a claim to the French Crown through his mother 
Isabella, though he very well knew the weakness of his 
claim. Both the countries suffered heavily as the jesmt 
of War. The war was the greatest catastrophe of the 
later middle ages and arrested all progress in both 
countries besides heavy immediate losses of men, money 
and material. (For details of War please consult the reign 
of Edward III). 


THE TUDORS OR THE NEW MONARCHY (1558*1603) 


Henry VII 
Henry VIH 
Edward VI 
Mary 
Elizabeth 


.. 1485—1509 
.. 1509—1547 
.. 1547—1553 

.. 1553—1558 

1558 — 1602 


CHAPTER XXI 


HENRY VII (1485-1509) 

His Claim to the Throne- 

Henry VII ascended the throne of England in 1485* 
claim to the throne was fourfold, (i) He defeated Richard 
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III at the battle of Bosworth Field. This was the right of 
conquest. (2) He secured the sanciionof the Parliament 
which was given forthwith. (3) He ir.arrieo Elizabeth of 
York daughter of Edward IV, the Yorkist King, and thus 
united the two rival Houses of Lancaster and York. (4) 
He claimed his descent from John of Gaunt, the third son 
of Edward III. He was the son of Edward Tudor, Duke 
of Richmond and Lady Margaret Beaufort a descendant 
of John of Gaunt. He was, therefore, a Lancastrian. 

Q 69 . “ The reign of Henry VII marked the end of 

the Middle Ages and the beginning of Modern Times ’* 
Justify. 

Or 

The accession of Henry VII is generally taken as the 
dividing line between medieval and modern times. 

Or 

The reign of Henry VII marked the transition from 
Medieval to Modern England or a new era in the history 
of England.’* Justify. 

Ans. The following facts will justify each of the above 
statements: — 

1. Beginning of the despotic rule. The power of 
the great lords and barons was crushed during the Wars 
of the Roses. Their powers and influence was so much 
weakened that they could not exercise any effective check 
on the authority of the King. The personal or independent 
rule of the King began. 

2. The Power of the barons was crushed. By 
passing the Statute of Liberty and Maintenance, by establish¬ 
ing the Court of Star Chamber, by imposing heavy fines on 
the barons and by depriving them of all State offices, Henry 
VII considerably weakened the position of the nobles in the 
country. The people at large who were sick of the Wars 
of the Roses gave a ready and strong support to the King 
against the nobles. 

3. Influence of the Renaissance. The reign of Henry 
VII witnessed a revival in learning. This revival of ar* 
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and letters greatly influenced the life and thou^ts of the 
people. People began to enquire into things critically and 
minutely. The spirit of criticism began in right earnest. 
Schools, colleges and universities were founded on new 
models. 

4. Equality before Law. The State became the 
sovereign body. Nobles and commoners, clergy and laity 
were equal before the law of the land. No longer were 
the villeins excluded from these beneflts. Law gave no 
privilege to any one. 

5. Beginning of England’s Colonial and Commerci^ 
Greatness. Henry equipped naval expeditions for geo¬ 
graphical discoveries and took active interest in trade and 
shipping. This was the beginning of England’s maritime 
greatness. In course of time her trade and commerce grew. 
England became great on the sea and her colonial and 
commercial expansion began. He protected industry and 
promoted the intellectual and commercial activities of bis 
people. 

6. Rise of Common People into Prominence. Heniy 
did not take bis ministers from the nobels. He took all his 
ministers from the middle class —persons like Empson, 
Dudley and Morton. He gave away the offices and lands 
of dead barons to merchants, soldiers and other men of 
lower rank, and thus created a new gentry who were always 
in his favour and against the barons. The common people 
gradually became politically important. 


7. England’s Active Partnership in the Politic* of 
Europe From this time England began to take a leadmg 
part in the politics of Europe. She took an equally active 
part in all other movements and activities of Europe. She 
was no longer isolated, rather she became an active partner 
in all international matters. 

8 . Beginning of a New Foreign Policy. Henry VII 
established friendly relations with the princes of Europe by 
followign the policy of dynastic marriages. He married 
his daughter Alargaret to James IV of Scotland and his 
eldest son Arthur to Princess Catharine of Aragon and 
when Arthur died he married his son Henry to Catharine. 
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9. Begianiiig of the Downfall of the Papacy. The 
people began to question the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome and the position of the Pope. The Popes gradually 
lost their power and importance as the people were tired of 
their domination. 


10. Important Geographical Discoveries. Henry s 
reign was also famous for important geographical discoveries. 
During his reign Bartholomew Dias discovered and doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. Colombus discovered America, 
ama discovered the sea route to India. 

Describe briefly the Internal (Domestic or 
d External policy of Henry Vll. 

Or 



Show that Henry VIPs reign was a Period of 
Remedy. 

Or 


How Henry made his position strong and crushed the 
power of the Nobles. 

Or 


What was Henry VIPs anti-baronial policy ? 

(1944, 49, 50) 

Ans. Henry VII’s Reign a ‘‘Period of Remedy” or 
his Internal policy. 

The following measures of Henry VII (in other words 
his domestic policy) will show that his reign was really a 
“Period of remedy” because he removed the ills and 
troubles that bad brought ruin and destruction to the 
country during the Wars of the Roses. The remedy for 
all ills and disorders lay in the establishment of a strong 
and centralized government. Consequently he established 
a strong rule which was independent of parliamentary 
control and which kept the barons in check. 

I. He passed the statute against “Livery and Mainte¬ 
nance,” by which he refused to allow the nobles to keep 
retainers beyond a certain number. He imposed heavy 
fines upon those nobles who broke the above statute. 
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By the custom of *‘Livery and Maintenance'* the barons 
gave livery (a uniform) to their retainers or followers who 
were ready to fight at their bidding. Under the garb 
of livery a man would commit any crime without being 
punished. 

2. He established the Court of Star Chamber. It 
enforced the law against the nobles of whom ordinary courts 
were afraid Its judges were big officials like the Chancellor^ 
the Treasurer, the Chief Justice, Bishops, etc. It dealt 
with cases of offending barons and the juries that had 
wilfully done injustice. Even the greatest barons were 
not spared. 

3. He confiscated the lands of the Yorkists. He 
severely punished those who formed plots or rose in revolt 
against him. 

4. He enforced strict justice and made even the 
greatest nobles obey the Jaw of the land. He dealt with the 
nobles with great severity. He gave them no royal offices 
and permitted no royal connections to be made with their 
families. 

5. Henry did not take his ministers from the nobles. 
He took all his ministers from the middle class, men like 
Empson, Dudley and Morton. 

6. The invention of gun-powder and the introduction 
of artillery considerably weakened the position of the 
barons. 

7. Henry gave awav the offices and lands of dead barons 
to merchants, soldiers and other men of lower rank, and 
thus created a new gentry who were always in his favour 
and against the barons. It w’as an official nobility. 

8. He collected a vast amount of wealth by imposing 
fines, by selling pardons, by securing Tonnage and Poundage 
for life and by reviving the system of Benevolences. 

9. Archbishop Morton collected money by a clever device 
known as Morton’s Fork. To a rich man he would say that 
he could well afford to give the king a good deal, to a man 
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living in a poor way he would say that he must have saved 
much and so he could well give the king a good deal. 

10. He further strengthened his power by following a 
policy of dynastic marriages. He married his ^ 3 ^ 13 ^^ 
Margret to James IV of Scotland and his son Arthur 13 
Catherine, a niece of the Emperor of Spain. When Arthur 
died he (Henry VII) married his second son Henry alter* 
wards Henry VIII to the widowed Catherine. 


/ Henry’s Eartemal or Foreign Policy. 

^ fn his foreign policy Henry aimed at two things (i) 
To maintain the Balance of Power in Europe, t.e., no 
country should become so powerful as to disturb the peace 
of Europe (2) to make himself (Henry VII) so powerful 
that the European Princes regard him as the lawtul king 
of England and none of them helps the Yorkist claimants 
to the throne of England. In his foreign policy the follow¬ 
ing points are worthy of note : — 

1. IJis relations with France. England’s great enemy 
was France. France freely helped Perkin Warwick 
who laid a false claim to the throne of England. Henry 
invaded France. At last Charles VIII, the king of France 
made peace with Henry by the Treaty of Etaples according 
to which Henry secured a large sum of money and the 
French king promised to expel Perkin Warwick from 
France. 

2. tlis relations with Ireland. Ireland was helping 
the Yorkist enemies of England. Henry took adequate 
steps to bring Ireland under her complete control. Henry 
appointed Lord Poynings as Lord Deputy of Ireland who 
restored perfect order there. He also passed two laws 
known as Poyning’s Laws—(i) All laws, then in force in 
England, should be introduced into Ireland and that (2) 
the previous sanction of the English Privy Council was 
essential for summoning the Irish Parliament or passing 
any law by it. 

2. Iliff relations with Wales. Henry sent his eldest 
son io Wales to rule over it, with the advice of a Council 
which was later on called the Council of Wales. 
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4 . Cornmercial Treaty with Flanders, Henry had a 
quarrel with Flanders on trade points but he ended it by 
two commercial treaties which proved quite profitable 
to English wool merchants and made England prosperous. 

5 . Henryks matrimonial alliances. He married 

son Arthur to Catherine of Aragan, a niece of the king of 
Spain. He thus secured the friendship of Spain. Within 
a year when Arthur died, Catherine was married to Henry’s 
second son who ascended the throne as Henry VIII, though 
for this marriage special permission of the Pope was 
obtained. 

Henry VII married his daughter Margaret to James IV 
of Scotland. This marriage was a master-stroke of his policy. 
It turned Scotland into a permanent and faithful alfy and 
deprived France of the support of Scotland and above all 
marked the first step towards the union of Scotland and 
England. Henry’s policy of dynastic marriages was 
eminently successful and it secured the position of England. 

Q 71. (a) Account for the success of the internal 
and external policy of Henry VII. (t 944 > 49 > 50 .) 

( 6 ) In what sense was Henry Vll’a reign a ‘'Period of 
Seed Time” ? 

Ans. Causes of the success of the internal and ezter* 
nal poucy of Henry VU. 

Henry VII rendered great services to England by a 
strong and wise internal and external policy. He succeeded 
in restoring perfect peace and order in the country and it 
became an imp>ortant power which was feared and respected 
by the countries of Europe. He laid the foundation of 
England’s national and international greatness. The remark¬ 
able success of bis internal and external policy is due to the 
following causes: 

(0 Henry's personal qualities. Henry was shrewd, 
tactful and a great diplomat. He possessed great energy 
and determination. He thoroughly realised the value of 
money and independence. He was just and fearless by 
nature and could not tolerate the tyranny and injustice of 
the barons towards the weaker people. He remained 
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cool and calm even in greatest dangers and no problem was 
ever great to upset his balance of mind. He was in favour 
of a strong monarchy so as to give peace and order to a 
peaceless country. He was convinced that order and peace 
could be restored by establishing a strong personal rule 
and keeping the powerful barons in check. His personal 
character and qualities made him just the king, the needs 
of England demanded at that time. 

(u) Wtakness of the Lancastrian Rule. The Lancas¬ 
trian kings (1399-1461) had failed to give peace, law and 
prosperity to the country. The real power in the country 
was in the hands of the Parliament for the Lancastrian 
rulers (Henry IV, Henry V and VI) owed their throne to 
the favour of the Parliament and their title to it was only 
parliamentary, the rulers being creatures of the Parliament 
could not do anything independently and depended 
upon Parliament for guidance in everything. The Parlia¬ 
ment, in name was composed of the members of the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons but in fact it consisted^ 
of powerful barons and high nobles and the House ot 
Commons was not at all a representative body since its 
elections were influenced by interested nobles. The 
members of the Parliament fought for their power and 
selfish aims and did nothing to give peace, order and justice 
to the people. The barons who had grown greedy and 
ferocious ranged themselves on different sides according to 
their personal interests and this plunged the country into a 
minor civil war. 

(t»») Needs of the times. The common people were sick of 
war and arbitrary rule of nobles. They were sick 
of the rule and character of the barons who had no 
sense of responsibility or respect for law and order. They 
had a very bitter experience of the rule of weak kings and 
irresponsible nobles. Under the circumstances the people 
were ready to pay any price for a strong and organized 
government that could give them order, peace and law. 
Henry VII had on his side the sympathy and support of the 
masses who were so eager for a strong rule. Thus Henry 
experienced little difficulty in crushing the power of the 
nobles who had upset all peace and order in the country. 
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Ic was in fact a bargain between the king aad the masses. 
The masses were prepared to sacrifice their liberty and 
co-operate with the king in getting him all power and in 
return they wanted peace, order and protection of life and 
property so as to enable them to carry on their vocations 
of life undisturbed 

Henry VII’s Reig^n a “Period of Seed Time.” 

Henry’s reign is really a period of “seed time” because 
seeds of many things were sown in his time which developed 
and bore fruit later on. Seeds were sown now but the harvest 
was reaped later on The following points are particularly 
worthy of note in this connection. 

I. Tttdor Despotism. It began with Henry VII. It 
developed by and by. He laid the foundation of Tudor 
despotism which reached its height under Henry Vlll and 
Elizabeth. 

2 Voyages of Disetveru. It was in Henry’s time that 
England began to take part in the voyages of discovery. 

3. The Renaissance or the New Learning. It was in 
Henry’s reign that England was afifected by the Renaissance 
or the New Learning and thus the seed of the Reformation 
was sown in England, i.e the way for the Reformation was 
prepared in England. 

4. Union of England and Scotland. The way for the 
union of England and Scotland was prepared by the 
marriage of Henry’s daughter with the King of Scotland. 

5 St futration of English Church from the Church cf 
Rome. The marriage of Henry’s son with Catharine of 
Aragon created many difficulties and complications, and one 
important result of this was the separation of the Church of 
England from the Church of Rome. 

Q 72 . Describe Henry's work, achievements and 
services. Importance and merits of his rule. An 
estimate of Henry VII. 

Ans. Henry’s Work, Achievements and Services. 
Importance of his reign in English history. 
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(1) Establishment of a strong government. He pul (^wn 
the power of nobles and the anarchy created by the Wars 

of the Roses, He gave England peace, order and a settled 

governmeDt* He conferred on his people the blessings ot 
a powerful and orderly government. He set up a strong 
centralized government that gave all protection to ine 
masses against the tyranny of the nobles. 

“The strong despotic central government of the Tudors 
checked the evils of vagabondage and gave the peace that 
was necessary for the growth of commerce and development 
of learning and guided England safely through the crisis 
of the Reformation.” 

(2) England became a great European Power. By 
his diplomacy he made England an important European 
power. England now became the real arbiter of European 
politics which ultimately made England a great commercial 
naval and colonial power. “On his accession he bad found 
England of no account in Europe poor, divided and a 
prey to anarchy. When he died he left behind him a lano 
powerful, united and prosperous.” His wise and strong 
policy won for England a creditable position. His inter¬ 
ference in European politics was very successful and it 
considerably added to the prestige of England. 

(a) Making of good Laxvfi and enforcing of stnet 
By his Statute of Livery and Maintenance and 
by the creation of the Court of Star Chamber he put down 
the power of the barons and enforced justice against them. 
The Court of Star Chamber dealt with offenders and nobles 
too high to be dealt with by ordinary courts. The barons 
were further weakened because the king alone possessed 
artillery which could easily reduce the barons’ castles. 
The king could now give equal justice to the high and ine 
low because the power of the barons who disturbed peace 


was altogether broken. 

Ul Prosperity of the Country. One of Henry’s claims 
to greatness is the work that he did to increase the trade 
and prosperitv of the country. He encouraged trade and 
commerce by Commercial Treaties, and by the Navigation 
Acts he secured for England the carrying trade. 1 he 
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country witnessed remarkable prosperity under him. B 7 
bis commercial treaties he made England powerful on the 
Continent. The Tudor sovereigns also became very rich 
and were not dependent on Parliament. 

( 5 ) Colonial and Commercial Qrealnesa. His reign was 
a time of great discoveries. England saw the beginning of 
colonial and commercial greatness His wise foreign policy 
and commercial treaties added to the wealth and position 
of England. She had a creditable position among the 
nations of the world, 

( 6 ) ProUcUon of Industry. He protected industry and 
promoted the intellectual and commercial activities of his 
people. Under him commerce and industry immensely 
flourished and the people grew prosperous. By the 
Navigation Acts he secured for England the trade 
advantages. 

( 7 ) England, Inland and Scotland bound doaer. 
Besides, he bound England and Ireland closer, and by bis 
Scottish marriage took the first step towards the union of 
England and Scotland. 

G. B. Smith speaking on the permanence of Henry’s 
work says, ‘'On his accession he had found England of 
no account in Europe^poor, divided and a prey to anarchy. 
When he died be left behind him a land peaceful, united 
and prosperous.*’ 

It is on account of bis wisdom that he showed in his 
policy, actions and affairs of the government that be has 
been spoken of as wonder for wisemen.” 

It was rightly said of Henry VII, “Thanks to his 
(Henry VII’s) vigorous, statesmanly and efficient rule that 
the England of 1509 was a wholly different and an incom- 
paratively happier and more prosperous realm than the 
England of 1485 ”. 
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CHAPTER XXH 
HENRY VIII ( 1509 — 1547 .) 


His Accession and Character. 

After Henry VII’s death in 1509 his second son Henry 
ascended the throne as Henry VIII Arthur, Henry VII s 
eldest SOD had died in the life time cf his father leaving the 
throne and his widow Catherine of Aragon for his younger 
brother. He was a handsome young man tall, and strong, 
aod well-trained in the use of arms. He was clever, tactful 
and well-educated. His warm and generous ways made him 
very popular with the peopie. His great fault was selfish¬ 
ness. For his own benefit he would sacrifice even his 

friends. 


Henry’s Foreign Policy. 

The foreign policy of England was in the hands of 
Cardinal Wolsey whose policy was to leave off the old and 
traditional hostility with France and 10 turn her into an 
ally, to keep in Europe a balance of power and to raise 
England to such a position of importance as to make the 
great European powers like France and Spain, court her 
friendship and support. (See next Answer-Policy of 
Wolsey), p\ / 

Q 73 / '^ 5 i^ an account of Wolsey, with particular 
reference to his work and achievements and his respon- 
sibilitv for laying the foundation of a traditional foreign 
policy for En^and. ( 1951 , 48 , 45 , 41 , 36 ). 


( His Early Career. 

^ He was born in 1472 to a rich Ipswich merchant. He 
received his education at Oxford and took his degree in his 
fourteenth year and was known as the Boy Bachelor. He was 
appointed Archbishop of York in 1514, Chancellor in I 5 i 5 > 
Cardinal in 1515, and Papal Legate in 1518. Till his fill 
in 1529 he was the Chancellor of Henry VIII and was 
supreme in the Church as well as in the State. He was 
handsome, energetic, untiring, eloquent and sagacious. 
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His Domestic Policy. 

He was greatly devoted to the king and tried his best 
to break down the power of the nobles and increase the 
authority of the king. He wished to make the king com¬ 
pletely absolute. His policy was to rule without Parliament. 
He called Parliament only once when he needed supplies. 
He filled the royal treasury by taking benevolences and 
forced loans and by imposing heavy taxes on the people. 
He built magnificent schools and colleges for he was a great 
patron of learning and devoted to the cause of the Renais¬ 
sance. His policy of heavy taxation made him unpopular. 

His Religious or Church Policy. 

He wished to improve the condition of the church and 
the clergy. His desire was to become the Pope and then 
to reform the churclf and clergymen. He suppressed also 
a few currupt monasteries and with the money which he 
thus got he founded colleges and new bishoprics. He 
was anxious to raise the standard and the morality of the 
clergy and educate them. 

His Foreign Policy. ‘^The ability and eoer^ of 
Wolsey were of special service to his master in the 
region of foreign politics.” 

He was a great diplomat. He was the first statesman 
to raise England to a great position in European politics. 
He made England an important and prominent nation 
and the centre of European politics. The chief points 
in his foreign policy w^ere to keep * Balance of Power’ in 
Europe and to make England a mediator. It has been 
rightly said in connection w’itb Wolscy’s foreign policy 
that, “ Wolsey’s theory in foreign politics was that of the 
Balance of Power.'* His great idea was that there should 
oe peace on the Continent and in England; when France 
and Spain were deadly enemies of each other, both of 
them were trying to seek the friendship of England. 
England first sided with Spain and defeated the French 
at the Battle of Spurs. In 1525 when England saw that 
France had been severely defeated and there was fear of 
‘ balance of power’ being disturbed lest Spain might grow 
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too powerful, Wolsey made England side with France 
against Spain and forced the latter to make peace with the 
former (France). Thus he made England an arbiter of 
European peace and a strong and influential power. It 
is therefore rightly said that Wolsey was responsible for 
laying the foundation of a traditional foreign policy for 
England. 

His FaU. 

“ Under bis able guidance England became a great 
factor in European politics. Her attitude decided peace 
and war and tbc mightiest European monarchs sought 
her support. England had never enjoyed such a proud 
position before.” 

His fall was due to his failure to secure the assent of 
the Pope to the divorce of Catherine. He was dismissed in 

1529 and all his estates and goods were conflscated. In 

1530 he was accused of high treason and he died at Leicester 
on his way from York to London. “ He was a faithful 
servant of the king and the king rewarded him after his 
kind.” 

His Work and Achievement. 

He was a great diplomat. He had a diplomatic genius 
almost without parallel among English statesmen and was 
able to raise England to be the arbiter (umpire or judge) 
of Europe. “ Wolsey was the first statesman to raise 
England to a great place in European politics.” He had 
controlled the destinies of England for twenty years. 
Wolscy’s fame and greatness lie in his founding a traditional 
policy for England in foreign affairs and in making her a 
strong and influential power in Europe. 

« His absorbing aim was to magnify England and the 
king of England in the eyes of Europe.” 

At home he broke down the power of the nobles and 
made the king completely absolute who ruled without Parlia¬ 
ment. He was a great patron of learning, founded colleges 
at Oxford and Ipswich, and adopted measures to spread 
education. He supported the Renaissance. 
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His Church policy was tolerably successful for he 
succeeded in abolishing the evils found in the Church and 
the clergymen. He suppressed several corrupt monasteries 
and spent their revenue for the diffusion of education. 

Q 74 . What do yon know of the Divorce Question ? 

Ans. Henry Vfll had married Catherine of Aragon^ 
his elder brother’s (Anhur’s) widow. In the British Law such 
marriage was unlawful but the Pope bad granted a special 
permission to Henry to marry his brother’s widow. Henry 
had no male issue by her and be feared that this might lead 
to troubles about succession in future. Henry was thus 
tired of Catherine. To make matters worse he fell in love 
with Anne Boleyn, a lady of great charms whom be wanted 
to marry. Henry asked the Pope to allow him to divorce 
Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. The Pope kept silent 
for some time as he liked neither to offend Charles V of 
Spain, Catherine being bis aunt, nor Henry Vlll. The 
Pope appointed a Decretal Commission with Wolsey and 
Compeggio as its members to try the case in England. 
Before they could decide, the Pope called back the case to 
Rome. Meanwhile Henry dismissed Wolsey thinking that 
he was purposely delaying. The Pope failed to decide 
readily and Henry referred the case to Universities and they 
too failed to give him a favourable reply. Henry then 
appointed the Reformation Parliament in 1529 which passed 
a number of laws, the Pope’s authority over the English 
Church was got rid of and the English king became Supreme 
Head of the Church of England. The English Church 
became independent of Rome and a tool in the hands of 
the king of England. A court presided over by Archbishop 
Crammer, authorised Henry to divorce Catherine. 

Q 75 . Write an essay on Renaissance. 

Or 

What do you know of the Renaissance or the New 
Learning with particular reference to its influence) effects 
and importance ? (i939» 42, 459 51.) 


« 
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Ans. Meaning and origin of Renaissance. 

It was a great event or rather an intellectual revolution 
which took place during this period. 

The Renaissance was the rebirth or revival of learning 
and art. When Constantinople was captured by the Turks 
in 1453 many Greek scholars ran away to Italy and other 
countries and taught the European scholars their, philosophy, 
art, literature and culture. The revival of the study oi 
Greek philosophy and literature also revived the Latin 
language. This revival of Greek and Latin studies and of 
Greek arts is often called the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance in England. 

The Renaissance was introduced in England by Colet, 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, who belonged to jhe 
group of scholars known as the Oxford Reformers. These 
three gentlemen were the most famous members ot 
this group. The Oxford Reformers are called the Har¬ 
bingers (the advance party) of the Renaissance movement 
in England. Colet, who bad a great deal of the learning, did 
his best to reform education and Erasmus created a strong 
desire in men’s minds for reform in religion. He strongly 
opposed the bigotry, superstition and evil customs of the 
Church and brought out his own edition of the Greek 
Testament. Sir Thomas More wrote his famous book 
Utopia in which he discussed the social and political 
problems of the age and drew the attention of the people 
towards the necessity of reform in education, religion and 
other spheres and walks of life. 

The Influence and Effects of the Renaissance. 

I. Injlxunce. on Letters and classical Learning. The 
Renaissance movement led to the revival of Latin and 
classical learning (a study of Greek and Latin languages). 
Many schools, colleges and universities were openedg on 
new lines and models. Greek and Latin languages began 
to be studied. The study of the long forgotten classical 
literature was given a new impetus and it began to be 
studied in a new way with greater advantage than betore 
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Knowledge spread among the masses. The invention of 
printing helped in the spread of learning. 

2. Influence on Mind and Thought. The Renaissance 
infused in the minds of people a love of free enquiry and 
discussion. People began to believe in observation and 
reason, and refused to take things for granted. They want- 
ed to ascertain truth by themselves and go critically into 
things. They were no longer prepared to believe in 
things as gospel truths but they wanted to enquire things 
by their own efforts. They wanted to accept only such. 
things as appeared convincing to their judgment. 

3. Influence on Religion. The Bible was translated 
and widely circulated. The people began to form their 
own religious notions and interpretations. This weakened 
the authority of the Pope and the clergy. The Renais* 
sance infused in the people a keen desire for reform in the 
Church. People did their best to remove the abuses of the 
Church and the clergymen. Ignorance, superstition and 
bigotry were removed. The life of the clergymen be¬ 
came more moral and pure and the tone of the Church 
was raised. 

4. Influence on Society. It broke the feudal society. 
The middle classes prospered while the nobles lost their 
power. The prosperity of the middle classes rested upon 
a powerful central government and so the kingly power 
increased. It also helped to bring into existence the 
national titateji. 

5. Influence on Art^ Medicine^ Pkiloaophyy etc. 
Though the Renaissance was largely a literary and religious 
movemeni, it produced a great influence on art, medicine, 
philosophy, etc. In literature and fine arts like paintings 
and architecture and music, the religious element ceased 
to operate and human and natural elements became pre¬ 
dominant. 

6. Invention and Geographical Discoveries. The 
Renaissance widened the mental horizon of the people and 
did not allow them to be confined within narrow places 
and old things. People made many inventions and under¬ 
took adventurous voyages to distant places. Inventions like 
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Printing Press etc., and many discoveries made as the result 

of these adventurous voyages resulted in the possession of 
new lands, extension of trade and formation of colonies. 
Trade, commerce, arts and industries increased and England 
became happy, rich and prosperous and one of the leading 
powers of Europe. 

Q 76. (a) What do you understand by the Reform¬ 

ation Movement ? 

(6) By what causes was the Reformation brought 
about in England or the breach with Rome in the 
time of Henry VIII ? (^941 45) 

Q. “We have already seen that in many ways the 
Church needed reforming-” In the light of this remark 
mention the needs that brought in the Reformation into 
England and state to what extent the Church was 
reformed. Ci953)- 

Ans. (a) The Reformation. 

The Reformation was a religious movement which 
aimed at denying the supreme authority of the Pope, 
reforming the clergy and the Catholic Church and chang¬ 
ing certain doctrines of Catholic religion. The movement 
first began in Europe in the i6th century. 

Causes or the needs which brought about the Reform¬ 
ation in England :— . . 

Political causes. ' 

I. The Pope possessed great powers and the way in 
which he used his powers to exact money, and draw cases 
to the papal courts at Rome was objectionable and undcsire- 
ablc. The growing feeling of nationality had made men 
eager to throw away the yoke of the foreign Popes. 

It was Henry’s great desire to become more powerful 
by being the head of the English people in temporal as 
well as spiritual matters (State and Church). Henry wanted 
to make it possible by weakenitg the power of the Pope who 
was the spritual head of the people. 
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Social and Reli^oua causes. 

2. Tbs clergy were givea to luxury, idleness and greed. 
There was great corruption in the Church on account of 
the laziness and immorality of the monks. 

‘‘England bad long been disgusted with Papal exactions 
and interference and clerical immoralities. 

3. The clergy claimed to be above the laws of the land 
and claimed special rights and privileges in spite of the fact 
that they were guilty of the most degrading vices. 

4. The Renaissance had changed men^s ideas and 
created in them a spirit of criticism. Learned scholars like 
Erasmus, More and others preached advanced and highly 
moral ideas which revolutionized the ideas of the common 
people in temporal and religious matters. 

5. Wycliff and bis followers, called Lollards, openly 
denounced the evils and vices that bad led to the sbamefuJ 
degeneration of the moral and spiritual life of the Church, 
and this seriously prepared men’s minds for a better change 
in the Church. 

Immediate Occasion. 

6. The immediate cause of the Reformation movement 
in England was the “Divorce Question.” Henry VIII 
wanted to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn to 
which the Pope did not give his consent. Henry made up 
his mind to give a blow to the power of the Pope; he cut 
off all connections with the Church of Rome and made him* 
self the supreme head of the Church of England. In the 
beginning it was the domination of the Pope which led 
Henry VTII to break away from the Church of Rome and 
throw off the Pope’s yoke. It was purely a political 
motive. Henry was bent upon marrying Anne Boleyn 
but the Pope created obstacles in his way. Henry therefore 
decided to free England from the control of the Pope. 

The Breach with Rome or the Separation of the 
Church of England from the Church of Rome. 

Henry VIII called a parliamnnt, known as the Reforma¬ 
tion Parliament in 1529. This Parliament was so called 
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because it brought about the Rcfoimation in England. This 
Parliament took the following steps in order to bring about 
the breach with the Pope and to, separate the Church ot 
England from the Church of Rome which ultimately did 
away with the authority of the Pope in England and made 
Henry VIII the supreme head of the English Church 

The Work of the Reformation Parliament, or the six 
stages in Henry VIIPs Breach with Rome. 

1. In 1529 the Parliament passed Acts against Abuses 
of excessive fees, pluralities, Benefit of Clergy etc. 

2. In 1532 the Annates Act was passed by which the 
heavy payments made by the newly appointed bishops to 
the Pope were forbidden. They were now paid to the 
King. 

3. In 1533 the Act of Appeals was passed by which all 
appeals to Rome were forbidden. It was a crime for any 
Englishman to carry a case out of the kingdom to the Court 

of Rome. 

4. In 1534 the Act of Succession was passed by which 
children of Anne Boleyn were made heirs to the English 
throne even against the decree of the Pope. 

5. In 1535 the Act of Supremacy was passed by v^ich 
Henry VllI was made the only Supreme Head 
of the Church of England. It was a treason to deny bis 

title. 

6. In 1536 an Act was passed to dissolve smaller 
monasteries. 

Refiulta of the Breach. 

1. The Church of England was completely separated 
from the Church of Rome which led to the increase of the 
power of the King of England 

2. The Church of England became subordinate to the 
State. It became a nat ional body. It was no longer under 
the Church of Rome. 

3. The authority of the Pope in England was lost. 
The King of England was the supreme head of the English 
Church and he could introduce changes in the English 
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Church or rake advantage of his position as he liked 
without reference to the Pope. Thtf English Church was 
sow absolutely subject to <be King. 

Q. Briefly describe the measures by which Henry 
Vni overthrew the power of the Pope in England. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q 77. Discuss carefully the main effects or results of 
the Reformation ? 

Ans. The following were the chief effects or results of 
the Reformation : — 

Political effects. ^ 

1. Henry VIII and other Tudor Sovereigns became 
powerful. The various Acts passed by Henry VIII put 
an end to the Pope's supremacy in England. England was 
now freed from the domination of the Pope. “The sepa* 
ration from Rome brought the Tudor despotism to the 
highest point.” 

2. Shortly after the Reformation was started, there 
arose a struggle between two religious parties in England. 

3. Rivalry between Spain and England grew mainly 
for religious causes for Spain was a Catholic country and 
England a Protestant country. England finally came out 
successful in the struggle and she finally became a great 
colonial, commercial and naval power. 

4 - The Reformation divided Europe into two hostile 
camps and several countries were involved in war for the 
sake of religion. 

5- People became politically advanced, they were cow 
more conscious of their rights and liberties. 

Religious Effects. 

1. The Pope and the clergy reformed their habits and 

modes of life. The Catholic Church was purged of its 
evils for the Reformation was mainly a revolt against the 
abuses of the Catholic Church. 

2. People began to think for themselves what religion 
m the real sense meant. They began to discard the 
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superstitions and formalities that the clergy associated with 
religion and entrapped and exploited innocent people. 

3. The Bible was translated into different languages 
and it became easier for people to understand and appreciate 
religion and its true significance. People became pure and 
moral. 

Economic Effects. 

I; England stopped payment of Annates to the Pope 
and prohibited the sale of‘Indulgences.’ This saved a good 
deal of money which previously went to Rome. 

2. The suppression of the monasteries brought immense 
wealth to monasteries. Before this the monasteries sent a 
great part of its wealth every year to Pope at Rome. No 
longer was any money sent to Rome. With a large amount 
of money thus got from the above sources, England was 
able to solve her serious national problems like industriali¬ 
sation, unemployment, general poverty, navy etc., etc. Her 
wealth enabled her to strengthen her position by following 
a national economic policy. 

Social Effects. 

1. England was freed from the bondage of the Pope 
and she was now free to know, utter and argue freely 
according to her conscience. This was the greatest 
liberty that she could enjoy. She was no longer linked with 
the Catholic Europe and she was free to solve her social 
problems by herself. 

2. The destruction of the monasteries (a part of the 
Reformation programme) deprived many clergy of the 
land and wealth already in their possession. Many poor 
people who received help from the monks were deprived 
of this help. So unemployment- vagabondage and beggary 
increased in the country. 

3. Before Reformation, religion, purgatory, saints 
and Christ were the first things with the people and they 
attached a secondary place to life as it is lived. But with 
Reformation, life, art and literature assumed the foremost 
importance and religion occupied a secondary place in life. 
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Q 78 . Wliat was Henry’s ReKgious Policy and hia 
attitude towards the Reformation ? 

Ans. Henry was not religious-minded. He had no 
religious policy. Political considerations and motives 
moulded his religious policy. In matters of religion his 
chief object was to extend the supremacy of the Crown over 
the English Church. 

Henry broke with the Pope and separated the Church 
of England from the Church of Rome, not because he did 
not believe in the Roman Church but because the Pope 
possessed great influence over the English Church. In the* 
breach with Rome Henry’s chief object was to give a blow 
to the power of the Pope in England and consequently the 
expected happened, for the Reformation laid the Church at 
the foot of the Crown and brought the Tudor despotism 
to Its culminating point. 

The English Church as established by him and the 
Reformation Parliament (1529—1536) was neither papal 
nor Protestant. Both the Protestants and Catholics suffered 
heavy pumshments. He persecuted and punished the 
Catholics if they acknowledged the Pope as supreme head of 
the English Church in preference to Henry. He perse¬ 
cuted and punished the Protestants if their religious views 
v^re opposed to those of the Church of Rome. Thus he 
offended both the Protestants and the Catholics. The 
steps and mwsures taken by him from time to time in 

that some of them were iti favour 
or the Reformation and some of them were opposed to it. 

In the beginning Henry was opposed to the Reformation. 
When Luther preached against the Pope, Henry wrote 
a book defending the Pope and his position. The Pope 
was so much pleased with Henry’s opposition to Luther 
that he gave him the title of the Defender of the Faith. 
But when the Divorce Question came in the front and 
the 1 ope was not prepared to permit Henry to divorce 
Catherine, Henry turned against the Pope and made up 
his mind to do away with his authority and supremacy over 
the English Church. Consequently there was Refor- 
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matioD in England and the Pope’s authority over the 
English Church was cut off. King Henry became the 
Supreme Head of the Church of England. Reformation 
had two chief aspects—denial of the authority of the Pope 
and denial of the doctrines of the Roman Church. Henry 
believed in one aspect only. He denied the authority of the 
Pope, but he did not deny the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church. That is why some of his measures were 
in favour of the Reformation and some were opposed to it 
and also that is the reason why the Protestants and the 
Catholics were both offended with him. 

”The fact that the Pope caused difficulties in the way 
of Henry to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn 
made it necessary for him to dethrone the Pope from the 
headship of the English Church and himself to occupy the 
va^nt place. He wanted the wealth of the monasteries 
under the cover of the religious movement. Henry achieved 
these two purposes. He did not like to introduce any 
change in doctrines, and the reformed Church at his death 
was the same in point of faith as the mixformed Church of 
his earlier years.” 

Q 79. What led to the Dissolution of the Monas¬ 
teries in England in the reign of Henry VIII and what 
were its effects ? 

Ans. Causes of the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 

I’ There existed so many monasteries that enough 
men of the right sort could not be found to fill them. 

2. The monasteries grew so rich that the monks be- 
cdisc lodol^Dt) luzuttous aod cztrdvdgant. 

3. The chief cause was that Henry VIII wanted to 
gel money anyhow, so he thought it best to dissolve the 
monasteries and thereby make himself rich. 

Results of the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 

Economic and Social Results. 

The people lost their prayer houses. The courtiers 
built their splendid houses on the ruins. 
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2. The teoants of the abbey lands were ruined as the 
new landlords did not care for their welfare. 

3. The poor also suffered much as they ceased to re* 
ceive any help from the monks. The monasteries afforded 
charitable relief to the poor, so their destruction deprived 
many poor men of their subsistence. 

Political Results. 

1. The King with the spoils of the monasteries in his 
possession became the richest man that had ever been in 
England. This naturally made him strong and fearless. 
He could be independent of the parliamentary control for he 
needed no money. 

2. The destruction of the monasteries was responsible 
for a rising known as the Pilgrimage of Grace which was 
put down with much bloodshed. 

3. A part of the money was spent for building ships 
and fortifications for the defence of the country. " A 
fraction was expended on the Channel defences.” 

RfUgious Results. 

1. The cause of Reformation received a new stimulus. 
Those who received from the King the confiscated land of 
the monasteries zealously supoortcd the Reformation move¬ 
ment. 

2. Mary tried to get back the monastic lands distribut¬ 
ed or sold by Henry but she failed. This checked her 
attempt to restore Roman Catholicism. 

Constitutional Results. 

With the fall of the monasteries, the abbots disap¬ 
peared from the House of Lords. The number of lay peers 
naturally increased. Since the lay peers were more 
dependent upon the King than the spiritual lords, the 
power of the King increased and that of the Church 
decreased. 

Q 80. Describe briefly what you know about the 
following ; — 
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Ans. Martin Luther. 

He was born of poor parents in a village in Saxony. 
His early days were full of suffering. The sudden death 
of a friend of bis made him reflect on life and this world, 
and be determined to devote himself to God’s service 
alone. He became a monk. He was sent on missions as 
a man of talent and faithfulness. The Elector of Saxony 
made him a professor in his University and he gained 
more and more esteem. The sale of Indulgences brought 
out all the fire in Luther and he protested against them. 
For three years the Pope tried to silence Luther but could 
not. Then he issued a Bull excommunicating Luther. 
Luther publicly burnt it and thus started the Reformation. 

Craumer. 

He was the chief adviser of Henry VIII in church 
matters after the fall of Wolsey. He was made Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and he permitted Henry VIII to 
divorce Catherine, and marry Anne Boleyn without 
the sanction of the Pope. He was the most unprincipled 
Archbishop. He consistently opposed the Pope and 
zealously upheld the royal supremacy. He was burnt 
by Mary Tudor as a heretic. 

Treason Act- 

It was passed by the Parliament in 1535, by which any 
one who denied the king to be the Supreme Head of the 
Church of England and all those who held opinion adverse 
to the king were liable to a traitor’s death. 




Act of Succession. 

By this Act passed in 1534 Henry VIII settled the order 
of his successors to the i.hronc. 

Thomas Cromwell. | 

After Wolsey’s fall, he gained' the king’s favour. The 
king found in him exactly the man he wanted. He was a 
bold, able and far-seeing man. The king employed him in 
suppressing the monasteries. The monasteries were 
remorselessly suppressed and Cromwell helped his master in 
plundering them. He was arrested on a charge of treason 
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and heresay. Aa Act of Attainder was passed against him 
and then in 1540 he was sent to the gallows. 

Sir Thomas More. 

More is the celebrated author of TKe Utopia, or 
Nowhere. He was a student of St. Paul*s School where 
he distinguished himself by bis great scholarship. He bad 
meditated deeply over the miseries of bis fellow men for a 
long time when governments would think it their highest 
duty to labour for those who are too weak to help them¬ 
selves. The product of this meditation is the Utopia. In 
it he sets forth bis views in favour of complete toleration. 
He would have nobody meddle in the affairs of others or use 
a blasphemous language against religion. He soon attracted 
the notice of King Henry VI 11 who offered him office and at 
last made him Sir Thomas More and a Privy Councillor. 
He was beheaded in 1535 for refusing to take the oath of 
the Act of Succession. 


Political signiffcance of Henry Vlll’a Marriages. 

I. Marriage with Catherine of Aragon (i509-i533). 
Marriage was declared null by the Archbishop Crammer in 
* 533 * Henry had one daughter Mary from this queen. 
This marriage was the cause of political alliance between 
Spain and England against France, 


2. Marriage with Anne Boleyn (1533-1535). She was 
executed in 1535 for high treason. Henry bad one daughter^ 
Elizabeth, from this queen. 


3. Marriage with Jane Seymour (1535-36). She met a 
natural death in 1536. She gave birth to Edward. The 
Seymours were strong Protestants and in favour of the 
Reformation. The)’ had induenced Henry to complete the 
breach with the Pope of Rome. 

4 - Marriage with Anne of Cleves (1540). Her ap¬ 
pearance was not to the King’s liking. The King was 
displeased with Thomas Cromwell for he had arranged this 
marriage. Her marriage was declared null. She had no 
children. Thomas Cromwell was accused of high treason 
and executed in 1540. 
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5. Marriage with Catherine Howard (1540-42). The 
Howards were staunch Catholics and naturally under their 
influence Henry came to have pro-Catholic tendencies and 
that is why we find a later reaction in Henry’s reign against 
Protestantism. Catherine Howard was executed for high 
treason. She had no children. 

6. Marriage with Catherine Parr (1543). She gave 
birth to no child. She survived Henry. 

The Statute of the Six .Articles, 1539 . 

Henry passed the Statute of the Six Articles in 1539 
by which some of the important doctrines of the Church of 
Rome were restored. It was passed to give a blow to the 
cause of Protestantism and the Reformation. Those who 
refused to accept the doctrines of the Roman Church as 
declared by the Act of Six Articles were to be burnt as 
heretics. 

Q 81 . Describe briefly Heni^ VlII’s work and 
achievements. What were his services to England ? or 
Explain. **He is one of the ggeat-kings of England.” 

Or 

*‘No single monarch left so* large a personal mark 
upon the nation as Henry VIII.” Examine this statement. 

(1950)- 

Ans. Henry Vill is rightly considered one of the 
ablest kings of England. He had certain serious faults 
as man and as king, but had he been devoid of all virtues, 
be would not have been able or allowed to hold England 
in his grip for 37 years. He rendered great many services 
to bis country. 

His personal qualities. He was robust, handsome and 
highly educated. He was talented and endowed with 
commanding presence. His ability to understand human 
nature, bis determination, his knack to solve the most 
difficult problems, bis wonderful commonsense and dis¬ 
cretion to stand firm and yield as occasions required, his 
anxiety to win popular sympathies made him the hero of 
the people. His personality inspired a new spirit in the 
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cation. He was ‘‘^every inch a king, the king, the whole* 
king and nothing but the king/* 

Peace and Prosperity. He crushed the power of the 
nobles and established a strong centralized government. 
He established perfect peace and order in the kingdom.. 
He encouraged industries, trade and commerce and thus- 
made his people prosperous. He ruled England as an 
autocrat but he proved himself to be the guardian of the 
national interests. 

National and Independent Church. He made the 
Church of England national and independent. He sepa¬ 
rated the Church of England from the Church of Rome and 
made the King of England the supreme head of the Church, 
and the State. He brought the Reformation in England 
and made the English Church Protestant, thus cutting oflT 
all connections with the Pope. In other countries the 
Reformation brought not peace but the sword. Henry 
VIII on the other hand handled the difficult problem so 
adroitly and skilfully that the peace of the country was 
never allowed to be disturbed. The success of his religious 
policy is the greatest tribute to the political ability of 
Henry VIII. It has been rightly said that Henry’s greatest 
achievement was to secure the ecclesiastical independence 
cf his country. 

A Successful Foreign Policy. During Henry’s reign 
England was raised to a great place in European politics. 
England kept a balance of power in Europe and made itself 
a mediator in European politics. The ability and energy 
of ^'olsey were of special service to bis master (Henry 
VIII) in the region of foreign politics. Under bis ablfr^ 
guidance England became a great factor in European 
politics. 

Growth of the Navy. Henry took deep interest io 
naval aflairs. He laid the foundation of a ^'Standing 
Navy.” He encouraged ship-building and founded schools 
for training of pilots. He introduced swift ships and 
gained a naval victory over the French. The swift ships 
introduced by him were fitted with guns. It was this- 
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type of ships which proved so effective in the fight against 
the Armada. 

When Henry VII died he had left only 6 ships but Henry 
VIII raised the number to 85. These ships could carry 
large and heavy guns and were able to fire a volley of shots. 
It was through the achievements of these ships that England 
later on got the most deserving title of “mistress of the 
seas.” 

Political Union of England with Ireland and Wales. 
Hitherto the title of an English king was ‘Lord of Ireland’, 
but in 1541 Henry was acknowledged as the King of 
Ireland by a Parliament at Dublin. 

Under him Wales was finally incorporated in England. 
“Thus the permanent value of his constructive work was 
great and highly beneficial to England.'’ There is no 
doubt that some of his acts were arbitrary and high-handed, 
his wish was law, his ministers and Parliament were tools in 
his hands; in spite of all this he was the guardian of national 
interests and bad at his heart the permanent good of his 
countrymen. Sir Thomas More says of him. “a noble, 
wise and liberal prince”. “A lion that must not know its 
strength.” 

A short mention of bis personal qualities, bis work and 
achievements helps us to know the truth contained in the 
following statement : “No single monarch left so large a 
personal mark upon the nation as Henry VII! is true to 
a great extent.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
EDWARD VI ( 1547 - 1553 ) 

Edward’s Minority. 

Edward VI was only nine years old at his accession. 
A Council of Regency was appointed to carry on the 
government. Lord Hertford, uncle of the king, assumed 
the title of the Duke of Somerset, and became the Protector 
of the realm. Edward and Somerset, possessed strong 
Protestant views. 
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Somerset's Scottish War. 

Somerset was anxious to make Scotland Protestant. He 
called upon the King of Scotland to give his daughter 
Mary Queen of Scots, in marriage to Edward; The Scottish 
King refused to do so. Somerset invaded Scotland and 
defeated the Scots at Pinkie in 1547. The Scots, enraged 
at the conduct of the English, sent Mary to France where 
she married the son of the French King. 

Q 82. Trace the course of the Doctrinal Reforma¬ 
tion in time of Edward VI or under Somerset and 
Northumberland. 

Or 

Describe the progress of Reformation i.e., changes 
introduced in religion i or the progress of Protestantism 
under Edward VI. 

Ans. (o) Reformation under Somerset. 

Henry VIII had denied the authority of the Pope but 
he still believed in the doctrines of the Roman Church. 
In the reign of Edward VI changes were introduced in 
religion and this is called the Doctrinal Reformation. The 
images of saints and pictures in the churches were broken. 
The Statute of Six Articles and Mass were abolished. The 
clergy were permitted to marry. The Church property 
was again confiscated. The Latin service was abolished 
and the. use of English was made compulsory in Church 
services. The First Prayer Book of Edward VI was ordered 
to be used in all churches and an Act of Uniformity was 
passed which made its use uniform and compulsory in all 
churches. 

B'.voUs. The religious changes introduced under 
Somerset were not liked by most of the people. In 1549 
lesolts broke out in Cornwall and Devonshire but they were 
put down, 

Kel's Rebellion. The condition of the agriculturists and 
labourers was very bad. The corn was scarce. All these 
grievances caused great distress to the people of Norfolk. 
The people rose in rebellion under the leadership of Rober*' 
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Ket, a tanner, 1549. The rebellion was put down. Somerset 
who was held responsible for the rebellion on account of 
his sympathies with the people of Norfolk was removed from 
power. His place was taken by Warwick who was created 
Duke of Northumberland. 

(b) Doctrinal Reformation under Northumberland- 

Altars were demolished. More Church lands were 
confiscated. Foreign Protestants were appointed professors 
of theology and one of them was appointed Bishop of 
London. In 1552 the Second Prayer Book of Edward 
was issued and the Second Act of Uniformity passed by 
which its use was made compulsory in all churches. 
Forty-two Articles of Religion were issued containing the 
doctrines of Protestantism. Progress of Reformation under 
Somerset and Northumberland i.e., in the time of Edward 
VI means the doctrinal changes. 

Changes in religion were introduced and the work of 
Reformation was carried on in a very severe and indecent 
manner. Both Somerset and Northumberland robbed the 
Church of its wealth and property and grew fat on its 
plunder. They spent very little on education and relief 
of the poor. 


CHAPTET XXIV 

MARY TUDOR ( 1553 — 1558 ) 

Her Accession. 

Mary ascended the throne after the death of her brother 
Edward VI. She adopted a reactionary policy. Her reign 
was notorious for persecution of the Protestants. Her policy 
was to undo what Edward had done. As Edward was a 
zealous Protestant so was Mary a zealous Catholic. 

Mary’s Marriage. 

Not only this, Mary proposed her marriage with Catholic 
Philip of Spain and to quash the succession of Elizabeth 
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according to Henry’s will. The people of the country 
disliked Mary’s marriage with Philip because in that case 
England might be playing into the bands of Spain. But 
nobody could effectively stand in the way, Mary married 
Philip. Sir Thomas Wyatt led a revolt which was soon put 
down. Mary had now recourse to harsher measures. Lady 
Jane Grey was beheaded. 

Q 83 - Describe religious persecution under Mary 
Tudor and discuss its effects. ( 1952 ). 

Her Religious Policy and Her Persecutions 

Mary was an orthodox Catholic, the very antithesis of 
her brother Edward VI who was a strong Protestant and 
favoured the cause of Reformation. It was in bis reign 
that important religious changes were introduced and the 
task of Reformation was almost completed. She was 
determined to undo the work of her brother and father. 
Her cruel religious policy and persecutions in the name of 
religion gained her the nick name of Bloody Mary”. She 
was a sworn enemy of the Protestants. 

During the five years of Mary’s reign there was terror 
all over the country. The Protestant clergy were dismissed 
and foreign Protestants were ordered to leave England. 
Many Protestants were sent to the Tower. Almost three 
hundred men and women were burnt alive for opposing her 
religious policy. Those who sacrificed their lives for their 
religion were hailed as martyrs of the day ; conspicuous 
among them were Archbishop Crammer, Dudley, and 
Latimer. They were burnt alive. It was said of Latimer 
chat his last words to Dudley were Be of goodcheer 
Master Ridley ! Play the man. We shall this day light 
^uch a candle, by God’s Grace in England, as trust shall 
never be put out” The heroic spirit wirh which these 
martyrs lost their lives reminds us of that of the Sikh 
martyrs like Banda and others of Medieval India. 

Its effect. 

This is true that Mary succeeded in weakening the 
progress of Protestantism, restoring the authority of the 
Pope and making England a Catholic country but all this 
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was temporary. It was not a permanent achievement. She 
lost more than she had gained. She could not stamp out the 
Reformation in England. 

Her persecutions strengthened the cause of Protestantism 
rather than weaken the Reformation. The cause of Refor¬ 
mation received a strong support from the sympathies and 
admiration of the masses for the unique sacrifices made by 
the lovers of the Reformation. Her persecution of the Pro¬ 
testants only heightened popular hatred against Spain and 
Roman Catholicism. *‘The cruel persecution of the Protes¬ 
tants defeated its own objects. The firmness with which the 
victims met their death, strengthened the cause of Protest¬ 
antism more effectively than the Acts of Parliament. People 
sympathised with the sufferers and popular enthusiasm was 
roused in favour of the cause for which they had suffered.” 

“ Heresy laws were revived and the prosecution of the 
Protestants began. Cranmer, Latimer and Dudley and 
many other Protestants were burnt to death. They died 
bravely. But the fire that kindled round Cranmer and 
Latimer and Dudley were not soon extinguished. The 
moral courage of the Reformers made the Protestant religion 
even more popular than before.” 

Loss of Calais. 

Another event worth noticing in connection with her 
reign was the loss of Calais. Philip II of Spain was at war 
with France. Mary joined her husband Philip and France 
in retaliation wrested Calais from her. 

Death of Mary. 

In 1558 Mary died broken-hearted. 

Q 84 . Trace the course of the Reformation in the 
reign of Mary Tudor or how she restored Catholicism in 
England. “ Mary’s reign was the time of Catholic 
reaction.” Justify. Or How she undid Ithe work of 
Edward VI & Henry VIU. 

Ans. Mary Tudor was a strong Catholic and so she 
did her best to check the course of the Reformation and to 
restore Papal supremacy and Catholicism in England. She 
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took the following steps to pursue her religious policy with 
the result that the progress of the Reformation was tem¬ 
porarily stopped, the Pope was declared head of the English 
Church once more and the persecution of Protestants 
began :— 

1. She dismissed the Protestant clergy and brought 
back the Catholic clergy in their place. 

2. She ordered the foreign Protestants to leave England. 

3. She restored the Six Articles and the Mass. 

4. She ordered the Prayer Book of Edward VI not to 
be used. 

5. The clergy were ordered not to marry. 

6. In 1554 she repealed the laws that Henry VIII had 
passed against the Pope. 

7. She restored the supremacy of the Pope but the 
Parliament refused to give back estates to the monks. She 
acknowledged the Pope as the Supreme Head of the Church 
of England. 

8. She re-enacted the old laws against the Lollards 
and burnt to death a large number of Protestants because 
she looked upon them as traitors and enemies of the king¬ 
dom. This was a most hateful work. 

9. She married her cousin, Philip of Spain, a zealous 
Catholic, to strengthen her position. Philip was an un¬ 
compromising Catholic and a confirmed enemy of the 
Reformation. 

About 300 Protestants are said to have been burnt 
alive. They courted death gallantly. The chief among 
them were Latimer, Dudley, Hooper, Rowland Taylor and 
Archbishop Cranmer. 

The religious changes introduced by her show that she 
not only went back to the system of Henry VIII, but went 
beyond that. Henry VIII had done away with the power 
and supremacy of the Pope, but Mary restored that. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
ELIZABETH ( 1558 - 1603 ) 

Her Accession. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry VIII by Anne Boleyn, 
became queen according to the will of succession made 
by Henry VIII. 

I Her Character. Elizabeth was a typical monarch of 
her time. 

She had inherited from her father dauntless courage, 
amazing self-confidence, love of power and imperious will. 
She was like him unscrupulous, hot-tempered and selfish. 
From her mother she inherited love of pleasure, vanity, 
flattery, frivolity and a self indulgent nature. It is more in 
view of her above traits of character that she derived from 
her father and mother that it is said of her that “Elizabeth 
was at once the daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. 

She knew French and Latin perfectly well and could 
make best speeches. She was thrifty and thus enabled 
England to face her economic problems and her future wars. 
She was cunning, intriguing, hypocrite and could select 
good advisers. 

Foreigo affairs' 

She handled foreign affairs most tactfully and courage¬ 
ously, defeated and humbled Spain, France, Scotland, 
Ireland etc. 

Religious affairs - *~ 

She had no religious feelings. Everything was treated 
by her as matter of policy. Her religious settlement was not 
influeneed by any personal religious sentiment or emotion. 
She was anxious to solve it in a manner that would prevent 
disturbances, civil wars, plots and intrigues in the country. 
She was hard and practical, with no religious scruples. 

^ Q 85 . Describe briefly Elizabeth’s Anglican Church 
Settlement Or, what was her Ecclesiastical Policy and 
bow did she establish the National Church of England ? 
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Or, what were the chief features of Elizabeth*s Religious 
Settlement ? (i933> 43> 4^) 

Ans. she ascended the throne, there were three 

parties in the country whom she bad to please. The 
three parties were the orthodox Catholics, the moderate 
Protestants, and the extreme Protestants called Puritans. 
She adopted a middle course and made a compromise in 
matters of religion in order to please all parties. She 
hated extreme views and looked at religious problems 
from a purely political point of view. She had no religious 
feelings. She wanted to please all parties and have no civil 
war in the country, so her solution of the religious question 
was based more upon political grounds than on religious 
grounds. It is rightly said, therefore, that her settlement 
of the religious question was the settlement of a politician 
and not that oi an ecclesiast. The following measures 
are worthy of note in her religious or ecclesiastical policy :— 

1. In 1558 she passed an Act of Supremacy by which 
she gave up the title of ^‘Supreme Head of the Church’* 
and adopted the title of the “Supreme Governor” of the 
Kingdom in all matters of religion and government. The 
Pope’s authority over England was abolished. 

According to this Act all bishops, clergy, judges, 
justices, mayors and other laymen holding office under 
the crown were required to take the oath of allegiance to 
the crown. All who refused to do so were punished. 

2. A few changes were made in the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI and it was ordered to be used as the 
Prayer Book of the English Church. 

3. The Act of Uniformity was passed in 1559 to 
enforce the use of the above Common Prayer Book of 
Edward VI in all churches in England. 

All persons had to be present in the churches on 
Sundays, the absentees were punished. 

4. The Forty-two Articles of Religion of Edward VI 
were cut down to Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 
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5. She established a court known as the Court of 
High Commission to punish those who went against b 
Church system and to punish religious offences. 

This Court enforced the Act of Supremacy and the Act 
of Uniformity. The Court was held in great awe and 
some time after it became an engine of oppression. 

6. Those who absented themselves from the Church 
for the first time were fined, but if they made their absence 
a habit their property was to be confiscated. 

7. She did not marry : for she did not like to offend 
the feelings of any parly in the country. 

She completed the work of the Reformation that had 
begun in the reign of Henry VIII and Edward and 
established the National Church of England. this was 
done without much persecution. The Church established 

by her still exists. 

“Her settlement is known as the Anglican Church 
Settlement. It was not well received during her time. As 
time went on her system became firm and now forms the 
main basis of the English Church.” Her amicable settle¬ 
ment of the religious question saved England from religious 
wars which caused so much bloodshed in France and 
Germany. 

N. B. Her religious settlement was a grand success for 
she wanted national unity and refused to identify herself 
with any religious party. 

Q 86. “Elizabeth"* religious settlement was a grand 
success.” How will you account for this ? 

Ans. It is true that the religious settlement brought 
about by Elizabeth is a grand success as the National 
Church established by her still exists with few minor 
changes and modifications here and there. The following 
arc the causes of the success of Elizabeth’s settlement of 
the Church 

1 . She was an able politician. She was more of a 
politician than of an ecclesiast. Her main concern was 
her throne and her country and not the Church or religion. 
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She did not come to the throne of Engiaod with a deter¬ 
mined will to rule England according to particular religious 
dogma bui her main anxiety was to to preserve her throne 
against plots and risings and to allow no civil war in the 
country to disturb peace and order. Her personal religion 
was a secondary concern or rather no concern to her, 
for she had no religious conscience and her love to pre¬ 
serve her country from all dangers internal and external 
was her only anxiety. Her greatest desire was to keep 
England out of war and to give her internal peace. She 
did not allow religion to override politics. Politics had the 
first place with her and not the religious beliefs like Mary 
and Lord Protectors of Edward VI or Philip of Spain. She 
treated religion according to the needs of her country 
and consistent with time and circumstances like illustrious 
Akbar of India and the tactful Henry IV of France. 

2. Changed mentality of the people. Changes have a 
great effect in the beginning and they are responsible for 
serious revolts and revolutions in most circumstances, but 
as time rolls on and people’s mentality becomes used to 
changes, they cease to have a serious effect. In the days 
of Henry Mil the religious changes that brought about 
the breach with Rome and consequently the Reformation 
were considered to be a new and revolutionary thing, but 
as time passed people became used to changes and they 
did not seriously feel the changes that Elizabeth introduced 
in religion. 

3 - Her policy of middle course, wisdom and 
moderation. She carefully avoided extreme policy and 
drastic changes that would lead men to revolutionize. The 
cxirtmc policy of Edward Vi’s Lord Protector and the 
repr^s'ive policy of Alary Tudor were hated, but Elizabeth 

wji. vise enough to follow a middle course and introduce 
religious changes. People welcomed her religious settlement 
which was wise and moderate and in fact that was a 
compromise. 

The excellence of the settlement lay in its moderation 
in its policy of compromise. While favouring 
Protestantism Elizabeth tried to make it as little hateful to 
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tbc Catholics as possible. For this reason Elizabeth 
avoided her father’s title of Supreme Head and instead 
became Supreme Governor which was less offensive to the 
Catholics. 

4. Sufficient time with Elizabeth to preserve her 
religious settlement. Henry VIII, Edward VI s Protectors 
and Mary got very little time to safeguard and preserve what 
they had done, but Elizabeth had sufficient time and resour¬ 
ces to maintain and to give a long lease of life to what she 
had done. ^ 

Q 87 . Mention briefly Elizabeth’s Foreign policy or- 
England’s relations with France> Spain, Netherlands 
and Scotland in the time of Elizabeth. (^ 95 ^) 

Ans. Elizabeth was anxious to keep England out of 
war. She wanted to develop her (England’s) internal resources 
and still make her great abroad without allowing her to waste 
her Snances in war. Her policy ^as thereTore' to avoid 
war and conflict. Her foreign policy was essentially a 
peace policy aqd that of keeping the balance 'between 
different powers. 

Elizabeth and Spain. 

Spain and France were not on good terms. She made 
the best of ihis^ opportunity 'and look the. jpaximum ^ 
advai^tage of rthe situation, ihe played off the one against 
the other and d^id all she could to excite and keep alive a 
keen sense of rivalry between them»; She allowed them no 
opportunity to make a common cause against England or to 
grow powerful to a degree which might upset the balance 
of power. 

Not only this, Elizabeth took advantage of Spain’s 
internal troubles loo. The people of Netherlands revolted 
against Spain. Elizabeth sent help to the rebels to enable 
them to continue their resistance. Spain was thus kept 
occupied in her internal troubles and face such difficulties. 

At last when England had grown strong and she had 
DO dangers, internal or external, she followed the policy of 
instigating Spain for a war. The war became inevitable. 
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The 6 ght between England and Spain (The Spanish 
Armada aee separately) became inevitable in which Spain 
suffered a crushing defeat, and England came out victorious 
and became the ‘Mistress of the Seas*. 

Elizabeth and France. 

She kept France and Spain jealous of each other. Their 
rivalry grew stronger day by day and she missed no oppor¬ 
tunity to keep them at a distance from each other.^ They 
could not be friends or make a common cause against the 
interests of England. Elizabeth, a woman of great clever¬ 
ness and sagacity, took great advantage of this opportunity^ 
i.e , enmity between France and Spain. 

She also took equal advantage of the internal troubles 
and problems of France. There arose a civil war between 
the French Catholics and the Protestants who were known 
as the Huguenots. She sent aid to the Huguenots to 
enable them to maintain their struggle, so that France, 
busy in her domestic problems, might not think of injuring 
the interests of England or forming a coalition against her. 

Elizabeth and Scotland. 

Scotland was a source of danger to Elizabeth for a 
long time. Mary Queen of Scots constantly aimed at 
the throne of England and made a common cause with the 
enemies of Elizabeth to form plots and conspiracies against 
her. Finding her position insecure as long as Mary lived, 
Elizabeth had her executed on a charge of treason for 
alleged complicity in the Babingtcn Plot, 1587- So passed 
out of history the tragic figure of Queen Mary and with 
her the worst of Elizabeth’s troubles was over. She also- 
took advantage of the serious conflict between the Protes¬ 
tants and the Catholics in Scotland. 

In 1593, Elizabeth sent aid to the party of the young 
King in Scotland and suppressed the last remnants of 
Queen Mary. 

Results of her Foreign Policy. 

Her foxeign policy was most successful. England came to 
occupy a prominent position among European nations. Her 
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importance on the Continent grew. She assumed a position 
of extraordinary significance and other nations sought the 
alliance and friendship of England. England was free from 
all dangers and difficulties at home and abroad. She sub¬ 
dued Ireland, united Scotland to England, and crushed 
Spain. She formented the internal troubles of France and 
did not allow her to do any harm to England. 

Q 88. What do you know of Mary Queen of Scots ? 
What part did she play in English History and what was 
£lizabeth*^olicy towards her ? 

Ans* brief history of Mary Queen of Scots. 

She was the great grand daughter of Henry VII. (She 
was the grand daughter of Margaret, the daughter of 
Henry VII. Margaret was married to the Scottish King, 
James IV). Somerset had made an effort to marry Mary 
to Edward VI but bad failed. She was, however, married 
to Francis II, King of France. Francis died in 1560 and 
Mary came back to Scotland where she married her cousin 
Lord Darnley. She bore a son who became James I of 
England. She soon came to have a hatred for Lord Darnley 
who was murdered after some time. It was suspected that 
Mary had a band in the murder of Darnley. She then 
married Bothwell but the Scots were so much displeased 
with her that they threw her into prison. She managed 
to escape from the prison, and went to England where she 
placed herself at Elizabeth’s mercy-. 

Mary’s part in English History and Elizabeth’s Policy 
towards her. 

Mary was a thorough Catholic. She was clever, 
ambitious, energetic as well as very beautiful and charming. 
She was an open claimant of the English throne and as 
she was always trying to forment Catholic risings in England 
Elizabeth tried every means to stir up as much trouble for 
her as she could by secretly encouraging the Scottish 
Protestants. The King of Spain and Catholics, both in 
England and Spain, were in favour of Mary. They wanted 
to depose and kill Elizabeth and place Mary on the throne 
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of England. Manv plots and conspiracies were formed to 
achieve the bove object but they all ended in smoke. 

At last jri 1586 yet another plot was batched by Mary and 

her adherents to compass Elizabeth’s death. Mary s 
associates were arrested and beheaded. Urged by her 
ministers, England’s Queen gave order for her trial and 
when she was found guilty, reluctantly signed her death 
warrant and she was executed in I 5 S 7 * 

Q 89. Describe briefly the various plots against 
Elizabeth. Account for their failure. 

Ads. (1) Ridolfi plot, 1571. 

Ridoltl, a Florentine banker, who had long lived in 
England, and was a secret agent of the Pope and Philip of 
Spain, persuaded the Duke of Norfolk to lead a rebellion 
to release Mary Stuart and to restore Catholicism in 
England. The plot was detected by Cecil and his spies. 
In 1572 Norfolk was charged with treason and executed. 

(.2) Throgmorton’s plot, 1584. 

The Plot was planned by one Throgmorton. The 
object of the plot was to bring Mary to the throne and 
restore Catholicism in England. The plot was, however, 
found out and its leader Throgmorton was executed and 
the Spanish ambassador was asked to leave England as he 
was also involved in the conspiracy. 

( 3 ' The Babington Conspiracy. 1586 . 

In 15^6 3 new plot was hatched to murder Elizabeth. 
The plot wa;- m ^.ilscoverL■d by ^alsingham’s detectives 
and proofs ucre obtained to show .\tary’s part in the plot. 
Babington ar.d his J'ollowcrs were seized and finally put to 
death. 

It supplied VX'alsincltam with strong proof of Mary’s 
part in the assassination plot and finally led to the trial of 
Mary for treason. Ishe was tried, found guilty and executed. 
The execution of Matv mashed all hopes of Philip and 
the Catholics, and ultimately led to the great Armada sent 
by Philip of Spain. 
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The above conspiracies failed partly due to the lack of 
any organization and partly to the active and zealous support 
of the English people given to their Queen. The English 
Protestants combined to protect the life of their Queen 
because they were afraid of a papal regime under Mary. 
Moreover, they looked upon Spain as their greatest colonial 
and naval rival and were anxious to defeat his designs. 
All the plots were instigated by Philip of Spain who was 
a strong Catholic. He was a zealous supporter of Mary, 
Queen pf^cots, and a great enemy of Elizabeth. 

Q 90 »^Narrate the story of the Spanish Armada and 
account for its failure. 

Or 



Give an account of the war between England and 
Spain in the reign af Oizabeth in 1587 . (i 93 ^> 4 ^> 49 )' 

Ana. During the earlier years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign the relations of England and Spain were friendly but in 
1586 and 1587, their relations became estranged and Philip 
of Spain prepared a fleet of many ships called the Armada 
to invade England. . 

Causes. * 


1. The English were Protestants and the Spaniards 
were Catholics, so they hated each other. 

2. Philip of Spain wanted to turn England into a 
Catholic country and to marry Elizabeth. Philip was very 
angry because Elizabeth refused to marry him. 

3. The English helped the Netherlanders against Spain 
in winnig their independence. This offended Philip. The 
Netherlanders were Protestants and were under Spain. 


4. Philip of Spain helped the Catholics in England in 
plots and conspiracies against Elizabeth. The object of all 
plots and conspiracies was to murder Elizabeth and place 
Mary, Queen of Scots, on the throne. 

5. The English seamen like Drake, Hawkins and 
Raleigh attacked and plundered the Spanish settlements in 
Central and South America. They also plundered the 
Spanish trading ships. 
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6. Mary, Queen of Scots, was executed by the order of 
Elizabeth because Mary had taken a very active part in a 
plot against Elizabeth. Mary was a strong Catholic and 
Philip supported her cause in every way. Her execution 
made Philip very angry. 

7. Before her death Mary had by will disinherited her 
son and bequeathed to Philip I of Spain her claims to the 
English Crown. Philip had, therefore, reason to avenge 
Mary’s execution. 

Philip of Spain, in order to take revenge on the English, 
prepared a feet of 129 ships, called the Invincible Armada. 

Events. In 1588, the Armada started from Lisbon 
to invade England. It was under Medina Sidonia. Lord 
Howard of Effingham was the commander of the English 
Fleet. 

The English fleet first remained at Plymouth and 
then pursued the Spanish fleet when it had passed Plymouth. 
The English utterly defeated the Spaniards off Calais. They 
had to go back by going round the North of Scotland. A 
terrible storm blew and destroyed the Spanish ships. Out 
of 122 ships only 53 reached Spain in safety. 

Causes of the Defeat of Armada. 

1. The Englishmen, whether Protestants or Catholics, 
forgot their religious differences and united together to 
face the enemy boldly. Elizabeth showed great courage 
and infused a new spirit in the Englishmen. 

2. The English sea captains possessed great skill and 
daring. The English ships were equipped with big and 
powerful guns. 

3. The Spaniards did not possess sufficient powder. 
Nature was against Spain. A heavy storm blew and 
destroyed the Spanish ships. 

4. The English ships were light, and could move 
quickly in every direction while the Spanish ships were 
heavy and moved very slowly. 
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5. The English fire-ships caused great havoc and des¬ 
truction. 

Results of the Defeat of the Armada 

1. Protestantism in England was saved. Catholic 
Spain had tried to destroy Protestantism in England but it 
failed to do so. England became religiously independent. 

2. England became a great naval power. Spanish 
supremacy of the sea was crushed. England began to take 
active part in European politics and internationa 1 matters. 
Her prestige and power increased in Europe. 

3. England’s supremacy of the sea made it possible 
for her to increase her trade and establish colonies. 
England’s commercial and colonial greatness began. 

4. The power of the Parliament in England increased. 
The defeat of the Armada removed all dangers from outside. 
It devoted its attention to internal affairs and to the increase 
of its own power. Being free from external dangers, 
English people grew restive and began to call in question 
many of the Queen’s actions. Having no outside danger 
the English people began to fight for their rights and 
liberties. Rupture began between Elizabeth and her 
Parliament. 

Q 91. ** Elizabeth’s reign is one long struggle against 

the Counter-Reformation”. Explain- 

Or 

Politically Elizabeth’s reign is her struggle with 
the Counter-Reformation.” Explain. What were the 
results of Elizabeth’s success ? 

Ans. Meaning of the Counter-Reformation. 

The Reformation movement bad gone on very success¬ 
fully in some countries of Europe particularly in England, 
Germany and Scotland. King Philip II of Spain, the 
Jesuits (enthusiastic followers of the Pope) and the Popes 
took the following steps to check the growing tide of the 
Reformation : — 

I. Papacy had reformed itself and the Popes bad once 
more become earnest and zealous religious leaders. Drastic 
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reforms were introduced in tbc discipline of the Roman 
Church. 

2. At the various sittings of the Council of Trent 
(1545-63), Catholic doctrine was more clearly defined and 
evils corrected which helped many to come back to Roman 
Catholic faith. 

3. The Jusuits spread the message of the old religion 
in all parts of the world and instilled in to the youths of the 
age the doctrine of their faith. 

4. The Courts of Inquisition, as some Papal chuch 
Courts were called, carried on war against the Protestants. 

The above efforts and other steps taken to stop the 
progress of the Reformation were collectively known as the 
Counter-Reformation or the Catholic Reaction. 

England a stronghold of Protestantism attacked 
by leaders of Counter Reformation. 

The champions of Counter-Reformation made England 
a stronghold of Protestantism the object of their attack. 
Since the days of Wolsey England had been occupying an 
honoured place in European politics, and her strong 
adherence to Protestantism naturally offended the Pope 
and Philip II of Spain. They tried their best to win 
Elizabeth to their side and through her England. When 
they failed, they led a direct war against her. Fortunately 
for her country, she proved strong enough to repulse her 
enemies. 

Four phases of Elizabeth’s struggle against Counter- 
Reformation. 

The Counter-Reformation movement ultimately failed 
to do harm to England, but it gave Elizabeth a lot of trouble 
throughout her reign. For this purpose we may study 
Elizabeth's reign into four phases or the story of Elizabeth’s 
long struggle against the Counter-Reformation may be 
divided into the following four phases —(i) The Scottish 
phase 1558-1568 ; (2) The Period of Plots 1568-1587 ; 
(3) The story of the Spanish Armada 1588 ; (4) Successful 
war with Spain 1589-1603. 
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1. The Scottish Phase 1558-1568. During these years 
Scotland was a constant source of serious trouble and 
anxiety to Elizabeth. Mary Queen of Scots also called 
Mary Stuart was a rival candidate to the English throne. 
She was the grand daughter of Margaret, sister of Henry 
VIII. She claimed the throne of England on the ground 
that the marriage between Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, 
(Elizabeth’s mother) was not valid as it was not sanctioned 
by the Pope. Mary was a Catholic and her claim was 
supported by many Catholics in England. She married 
Dauphin who afterwards became King, Francis II of 
France (1559). In 1560 Francis II and Mary came back 
to Scotland to rule. She also laid claim to the English 
throne and strengthened her position by marrying her 
cousin Lord Darnley. Darnley grew jealous of Rizzio, 
Mary’s secretary and murdered him (1566). Darnley in 
his turn was murdered by Bothwell (1567) whom Mary 
married soon after. The people suspecting that Mary 
had joined Bothwell in the murder of Darnley, rose 
against her. Mary and her husband were defeated. Both 
escaped and Mary was captured and imprisoned. She 
was forced to abdicate in favour of her infant son who 
was crowned king of Scotland as James VI. She made 
another attempt to regain the throne of England (1568) 
where she was imprisoned by Elizabeth. 

2. Period of Plots 1568-1587. Mary in prison was 
more dangerous than before for she became the centre of 
new Catholic conspiracies against Elizabeth. The Ridolfi 
Plot (i 570 > the Throgmorton Plot (158^) and the 
Babington Plot (1586) were formed by the continued efforts 
of the Catholics, the Jesuists and Philip King of Spain to 
assassinate Elizabeth and place Mary Queen of Scots 
on the throne of England. Mary was found guiliv 
of taking part in the last plot and was executed in 1587. 

3. The Spanish Armada 1588. Philip’s hopes of 
bringing Mary to the throne of England were finally frustra¬ 
ted with her execution in 1587. Philip was champion of 
Catholicism while Elizabeth eagerly took up the cause of 
Protestantism. There was a great colonial rivalry between 
England and Spain in America. English seamen like 
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Drake, Hawkins and Raleigh had freely plundered Spanish 
ships and set fire to Spanish towns. 
combined to prepare Philip for war with England. The 
Spanish fleet, known as the Invincible Armada, was 
defeated. Protestantism became victorious and began to 
flourish, Catholicism received a severe blow. 

4. Successful war with Spain 1589-1603. During 
this last phase war with Spain was earned to a suc^sful 
conclusion. Thus from beginning to end, the reign ot 
Elizabeth was a catalogue of conflicts with *0*^“*^ 
the Counter-Reformation and by her sucass she len 
England free to settle her own destiny for hersclr and 
saved English Protestantism.” 

Effects of Elizabeth’s success. 

Her success against the Counter-Reformation was a very 
important factor in the history of Europe. 

(i) It decided that England was to remain loyal to 
Protestantism. 

(ii) It facilitated afterwards the Union of England and 
Scotland in the person of James I. 

(in) It encouraged English naval enterprise and 
determined the future course of her development. 

(ii’) So far as the general history of the Continent is 
concerned, Elizabeth’s success contributed to the success of 
the revolt of the Netherlands and to the decline of Spain. 

Q 92. Describe the work and policy or services and 
achievements of Eliz^beth.^ (I95*> 49> 43* 35/ 

Or 

Why is Elizabeth considered one of the greatest 
( sovereigns of England ? 

» Or 

What were the glories of Elizabeth’s reign and why 
is her age considered to be one of the most glorious and 
brlUiant periods in English history ? 
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Or 

What are in your opinion the chief features for which 
'the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth’ deserved to be 
remembered ? (i953) 

Ans. Elizabeth was a great Queen. She possessed a 
masculine intellect, a strong will, admirable judgment and 
in a great measure what is known as “ political wisdom.” 
She made England great in all respects. To understand 
her people was her first aim, to make her great was her 
ultimate ambition. And she achieved both. Let us now 
see what made Elizabeth great and her days ‘spacious’: 

1. Peace, Order and Prosperity in England By her 
wisdom and tact she established perfect peace and order in 
the country. She established such a strong government in 
the country that now there was no possibility left for a 
civil war in the country. She kept down her enemies with 
a strong hand and did not allow them to create any disorder 
or disturbance in the country. 

2. Establishment of a National Church in England. 
She completed the work of Reformation that had 
begun in the reign of Henry Vlil and Edward VI. She 
settled the religious differences and established a National 
Church in England. She did all this without much per¬ 
secution. The Church established by her^still exists. 

Growth of Trade and Commerce. She did her best 
to encourage trade, commerce and agriculture in the country. 
Several merchant companies were formed to trade with 
distant countries. She improved the coinage which had 
become debased in the time of Edward VI and Mary 
People became very prosperous. Towns rapidly grew into 
importance and London was the chief centre of trade in 
N. Europe. 

4 - Improvement of the Social and Economic Conditioo 
She passed the Law of Vagrancy, the Law of Apprentice¬ 
ship, and the Poor Law to encourage arts and industries. 
This improved the social and economic condition of the 
people and made them happy, rich aod contented. There 
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was a great improvement in houses, dress, food and amuse¬ 
ment and general standard of life. 

5 . Beginning of Manufacturing Life of England. 

Elizabeth helped the Protestants of the Netherlands and 
» France, with the result that many of them left their own 
countries and migrated to England. They brought with 
them the arts of manufacturing silk, lace making, dyeing, 
etc. Thus started the manufacturing life of the country. 
Her work was not for her time only but has influenced the 
whole history of England. '‘The supreme glory of 
Elizabeth’s reign and its noblest contribution to the 
achievement of the British peoples was the dazzling out¬ 
burst of great literature, and especially of great poetry, by 
which it was distinguished.” 

6. Growth of Literature. The reign of Elizabeth w as 
the golden age of English literature, and a period of great 
literary activity. Many poets, dramatists, moralists and 
prose writers flourished during her reign who wrote many 
useful and valuable works. Asebam, Sidney, Raleigh, 
Hooker, Spenser, Marlowe, Johnson and Shakespeare arc 
some of the chief writers. 

7. England made Great Conquests. Elizabeth comp¬ 
letely conquered Ireland and defeated Spain. She entered 
into clever friendship with Scotland. France feared and 
respected England. 

8. Naval Supremacy of England. After the defeat of 
the Spanish Invincible Armada, the naval supremacy of 
England was established and she became the “Mistress 
of the Sea.” The power and prestige of England increased, 
and she began to take a leading part in politics of Europe. 
Spanish supremacy was destroyed. 

9. A vigorous foreign policy. By following a vigorous 
foreign policy she made England a first class power. 
Her greatest achievement was on the sea where she gave a 
death blow to the rising power of Spain. In this work she •* 
was very much helped by her sailors among whom Drake, 
Hawkins, and Sir Walter Raleigh stand out prominent. 
The destruction of the Armada completed the work of these 
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adventurers and gave an impetus to commercial, naval and 
colonial activities of England. 

10. Beginning of England’s Colonial Greatness- After 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, England became free to 
carry on her schemes of colonization and building up an 
empire. The English sea-rovers displayed their full spirit 
of adventure and enterprise. England had a wonderful and 
busy activity on the sea. England became a first-rate power. 

11. A new England was born in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth.” There was a new life and a spirit of enterprise 
in the English people and they sailed far and wide. The 
English became a strong nation. The industrial life of 
England began. Old habits and customs disappeared. 
Feudal system died away. Improvements were introduced 
in houses, food, dress, etc and a new and fresh literature 
arose. In every sphere of life people showed new vigour 
and life. 

12. A United and Strong England. ‘‘Elizabeth found 
England divided and weak. She left it united and strong.” 
When she ascended the throne she was surrounded w’ith 
difficulties and dangers, both at home and abroad, but by 
her skill, wisdom and courage she surmounted them all. 
She left a united, happy and prosperous England. England 
began to feel prouder, safer and more self-confident than 
ever before. 

Q 93 . Examine the statement that the Tudor monar¬ 
chy unlike most other despotisms, rested on the willing 
support of the nation at large, a support due to the 
deeply-rooted conviction that a strong executive was 
necessary to the national unity. (i953)* 

Ans. Tudor monarchy was unlike most other des¬ 
potisms. 

Generally despotism is based on force and fear, but 
Tudor despotism was an exception. In fact Tudor 
monarchy was not a pure and simple despotism but it was 
a dictatorship or enlightened despotism with a constant 
care for the welfare of the people and a regard for popular 
will and wishes. 
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Anyhow the Tudors enjoyed a strong personal rule 
(with certain restraints and limitations) with a willing 
support and consent of the nation at large. 

The question naturally arises as to why the nation gave 
a willing support and consent to the strong personal rule or 
despotism (though in fact it was not a despotism) of the 
Tudors. The answer is that during the last century {1399— 
1485) the English people had a sad experience of the weak 
rule attended with great sorrows, sufferings and calamities 
which caused great harm and brought bitter disappointment 
to the nation as a whole. They wanted a strong rule that 
could give them peace, prosperity and other blessings of 
a settled and orderly government even though they had to 
sacrifice some freedom. 

We shall now see what troubles, sufferings and hardships 
the people suffered during the last century. They are : 

(2) Lancastrian Experiment of Parliamentary Govern* 
ment. 

The rule of Henry IV, Henry V and Henry from 
1399 to 1461 is known as the Lancastrian Experiment of 
Parliamentary Government. These kings owed their 
throne to the favour of the Parliament and not to their 
heriditary rights. They were unduly submissive to the 
Parliament, which, in those days, was mainly composed of 
big lords and powerful nobles. When Henry VI came to 
the throne, he was a minor. ‘‘Henry’s long minority 
coupled with the contest for power at the centre paralysed 
the machinery of government”. For some years Henry 
VI was insane, his insanity and his inherent weakness as 
man further weakened the royal power and enabled 
Parliament to grow more powerful. The Parliament, 
composed as it was of powerful lords and nobles, did not 
care to rule the country for the good of the people but they 
were anxious 10 satisfy their own greed and serve their 
selfish ends. V 

(ii) British defeat in the Hundred Years’ War ( 1337 — 
1453 ). 

The defeat of the English in the Hundred Years’ War 
which was more due to the differences of the two parties 
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in the English Council and mismanagement than to any 
other cause proved a great misfortune for the English. 
The war was responsible for immense loss of life and money 
and created social troubles in the country. After the war, 
the barons, their retainers and soldiers disbanded at 
the end of the Hundred Years’ War spread lawlessness 
and violence in the country which made security of 
life and property impossible in England. The barons 
taking further advantage of the weak government of 
Henry VI became unduly bold, took the law into their 
own hand and made the life of peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens a hell. Besides, Government imposed heavy taxes 
on the people to meet expenses of the Hundred Years’ War 
and it further made the life of people full of misery. “ The 
barons, with their retainers or company of warriors in 
private employment, defied the law. Juries were regularly 
intimidated. It was seldom possible to get verdicts against 
the friend of a great man. Private wars became common. 
The stage was set for the Wars of the Roses.” 


(iii) Wars of the Roses (1455-1485). 

‘‘Many factors enabled the Tudors to enjoy powers 
which their predecessors had never possessed. In the first 
place, the turbulance of the barons in the 15th century 
culminating in the Wars of the Roses had convinced the 
nation that a strong monarchy was the need of the hour.” 
The Wars of the Roses were fought not for any high 
motives and lofty ideals but they were the outcome of the 
selfish struggle for power among the nobles. It was a 
fierce struggle characterized by bloodshed, savage cruelty 
and wanton treachery. 

(iV) Condition of the country when Henry VII ascended 
the throne. 


Law and order had collapsed. The country was a hell 
and life a burden. The Wars of the Roses created unrest 
and discontent all over the country. Trade and commerce 
had seriously suffered and there was no security of 
honour and properly for law was openly defied. Most of 
barons were destroyed in the Wars of the Roses, but those 
that were left were all powerful and anxious to disturb iho 
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peace of the land by rebelliDg against the authority of the 
king. 

Under these circumstances when the people had a very 
sad experience firstly of the Lancastrian Experiment of 
Government and secondly of the turbulance and lawlessness 
created by the barons both after the Hundred Years’ War 
and during the Wars of the Roses» they began to have a 
strong conviction that only strong kings could give peace to 
the country, and no one else could. That is why the 
nation at large gave a willing support to the Tudor 
sovereigns. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
GENERAL 

(ABOUT TUDOR PERIOD) 

Q 94. Compare the state of England in 1485 and 
in 1603 in its political and religious aspects. 

Ans. The Tudors. 

The Wars of the Roses (1455-1485) had made England 
a scene of bloodshed, anarchy and disorder. The people 
bad been convinced that the rule of the nobles meant 
constant factions and anarchy. People had grown tired of 
the wars and the disturbed state of the country which bad 
disorganized all trade and industry. New people wanted a 
strong ruler who could give them peace and security. Hence 
they allowed Henry VIII to assume absolute powers by 
which he would curb the nobles as well as maintain order 
and peace in the country. 

The shrewd tactful far-seeing Tudor sovereigns took 
lull advantage of the condition prevailing in the country. 
They increased their power by amassing large fortunes 
which enabled them to rule despotically and without any 
interference by the Parliament. Thus politically, England 
w as ruled by an irresponsible but enlightened despots and 
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Parliament was no more than an advisory body to the 
King. Henry, however, was careful not to offend his people 
in any way and thus he and his successors were able to 
maintain their power and popularity. 

The Medieval Church had also lost its old vigour and 
spiritual force. It had lost all political influence and in 
the 15th century it became a tool in the hands of the 
Slate. There was little energy and small wish for the 
reform, though the abuses of the Church were great. 
There were few spiritual leaders w’ho could improve and 
reform the state of the Church and the Churchmen. 
People were followers of Roman Catholicism and owed 
allegiance to the Roman Pope. 

The sixteenth century saw the great religious revolution, 
known as the Reformation. It led to the establishment, 
of a separate and independent Church of England and bad 
made the English monarch the temporal as well as the 
spiritual head of the his people. The same age saw the 
Renaissance or the New Learning which gave a great 
impetus to the study of ancient literature and finally led 
to many new inventions and discoveries. 

The Stuarts. 

The accession of the Stuarts marks a new epoch in the 
history of England. Politically, it saw a great change 
which led to a prolonged conflict between the Kings and 
Parliaments. The people had successfully solved all their 
ipternal and external problems and felt themselves quite 
safe. They did not feel the need of a strong ruler, for 
internal peace and order bad been thoroughly established 
and there was no longer any danger of foreign enemies. 
They did not need a despotic government but they needed 
protection of their rights and privileges. Parliament which 
had been subservient under the Tudors, now began to assert 
itself for popular liberties and entered into an open struggle 
to safeguard the rights and liberties of the people. There 
was a struggle between despotism and liberty—the Stuarts 
wanted to maintain their despotism and the Parliament 
was anxious to defend popular liberty. The period 
witnessed the growth of constitutional ideas and led finally 
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to the establishment of a constitutional or limited monarchy 

in England. Gradually the king’s power in England 

decreased and the supremacy of the Parliament was 
established. 

The beginning of the 17th century also saw the 
growth of religious ideas. The Reformation of the 
i6th century had brought a new aspect of religion and 
Elizabethan Settlement was looked upon by the average 

as the highest exposition of their religious 
Ideals. They now wanted to dethrone the bishops who 
had held supreme power during the previous centuries. 

on the other hand preferred allegiance to 
the Catholic religion and that was another cause for a 
conflict between the King and the Parliament. 

The 17th century saw the evolution of new political 
and religious ideals which ultimately resulted in the 
struggle between the King and the Parliament. The attempts 
ot the early Stuarts to restore Catholicism and irresponsible 
despotism entirely failed and the Civil War ended in 
^e overthrow of monarchy and the setting up of a 
Commonwealth- 


Q 95 . What causes and factors made the Tudor 
moDarchy popular and succastful ? 

Or 

What beneflts and advantages did the Tudor govern¬ 
ment confer upon the people ? 

Or 

In what respects does the Todor Period make the 
beginning of a new era in English History ? 

, A?®- The following are some of the main features of 
the ludor period and they may justlv be said to mark the 
Dcginning of a new era in English History 

I. Establishment of a Strong Government. The 
Tudors were able to establish a strong government and 
restore peace and order. The barons had been crushed and 
laws were passed to check vagabondage and improve 
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the social and economic condition of the people. The 
Tudors brought order out of chaos and created a new 
England. 

Besides giving peace and order to the couniry> the 
Tudor sovereigns paid serious attention to the social and 
economic welfare of the people. As the Tudors on the 
whole used their power for the good of the country the 
people were contented, united and happy. 

2. Equality before Law. The Tudors crushed the 
power of the barons and gave an equal blow to the power 
of the Church. Neither the barons nor the Church exer¬ 
cised any influence on the Tudor sovereigns. Nobles and 
commons, clergy and laity were made equal before the law 
of the land. Villeinage had disappeared and feudalism bad 
died out. All were equal before the law of the land. 

3. Establishment of a National Church. The Re¬ 
formation brought a National Church to England. The 
English Church was no longer under the domination of the 
Pope ; the English sovereign was made the Supreme 
Governor of the English Church. 

4. Growth of National Education. Schools, colleges 
and Universities were founded to educate the people on 
national lines. The Renaissance and the Reformation had 
widened the outlook of the people. 

5. Growth of Trade and Industries. The Tudor 

sovereigns did a great deal for the development of trade, 
commerce, agriculture and industries. 'I he artisans and 
manufacturers from the Netherlands and France were 
welcomed and encouraged. Industrial life in England grew 
and England became a manufacturing country. Englishmen 
discovered new markets for consumption of English goods 
and thus England became a rich country. • 

6. Improvement of the Navy. The Tudor sovereigns 
improved the navy and it was with this improved navy 
that England def^eated the Spanish Armada and established 
her supremacy on the sea. After the defeat of the Invincible 
Armada the path became clear for the English nation to 
build up a large empire slowly and gradually. 
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7. A New spirit of Enterprise- A new spirit of enter¬ 
prise arose in the whole nation. People sailed far and wide 
and made many discoveries. Maritime spirit was on the 
increase and people began to have a love for sea-life. The 
English successfully competed with Spaniards and others. 

8. Good Treatment of the Parliament The Parlia¬ 
ment received complete political training under the Tudors. 
The Tudors respected the Parliament and its privileges 
and showed utmost courtesy to it. Since it received so 
nice a treatment from the Tudors, it never hesitated 
to give them all form of help. The Tudors gave a legal 
form even to the most tyrannical acts and they never 
broke the tradition of constitutional monarchy. They never 
did a thing without securing the consent of the Parliament 
wherever it was necessary to do so. They never claimed 
that they were absolute monarebs though they acted as such. 

9 Growth of Art and Literature. The Tudor period 
gave a great impetus to the development of an and 
literature. 

10. Maintaining old institutions. They maintained 
all institutions which protected political and personal 
freedom. 

It. Her Vigorous Part in Future Wars. The Tudor 
period of respite, growth and prosperity enabled England to 
partake vigorously in future wars. She had built up her 
strength and resources and so she played a successful and 
significant role in the future wars. 

12. Personal qualities of the Tudor sovereigns. The 

Tudor sovereigns were wise, well-meaning, tactful and 
politic. The good ot the nation was alwavs at their 
heart. They wanted to make their country great both at 
home and abroad. They were very mindful of the public 
opinion and seldom did anything that the people disliked. 

13 ' Training in practical administration. By their 
organized local government they gave the country gentlemen 
good training in practical administration. 

Q. Why were Tudor Sovereigns or Tudor despotism 
popular ? 
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Or 

Why did people tolerate actions and policy of the 
Tudors ? 

Or 

What benefits were conferred on the country by 
the Tudors ? ! ’ ' - 


Or 




What were the effects of Tudor despotism s 

Or 

What were the merits, advantages and benefits of the 
Tudor despotism ? 

Or 

“Tudor despotism was broad-based upon popular 
will”. Comment- 

Ans. Phojse confiult previous answer. 


Q 96 . Write an account of the relations between 
England and Scotland during the Tudor period. 

Ans. Tudors* Scottish Policy. Henry ^11—Scotland 
lent help 10 Perkin Warbeck against Henry VII but atter 
the defeat of Warbeck, Henry made friendship with Scotland 
by giving his daughter, Margaret, in marriage to James 
IV, king of Scotland. Scotland thus gave up its alliance 
with France. Now there was peace between England and 
Scotland. 

Henry VIII.—Scotland had given Henry lot of trouble. 

After the battle of Floddcn, Margaret ruled for a time. 
Her son James V married Mary of Guise and gave Henry 
much trouble. James had lost the love of the nobles who 
now refused to draw their swords for him. In 1542 he was 
defeated at Solway Moss. James died soon after leaving an 
infant daughter. Henry now wished for peace and proposed 
to marry his son Edward to the little queen. But Scotland 
as usual looked more to France than to England. 

Edward VI.— Edward was an honest man, who threw 
himself heart and soul into the task which he set before 
him. He failed, not because he was not sincere m ms 
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motives, but because be suffered from a permanent incapa- 
city for realising the immense difficulties in bis way, and 
the lack of tact necessary to the accomplishment of his aims. 
Hence the methods he adopted were invariably calculated 
to bring into full play every conceivable force that could act 
in opposition. 

To carry out Henry VIU's plan of bringing about a 
marriage between Edward and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Somerset invaded Scotland. The Scots were defeated at 
Pinkie in 1547. Being enraged at the conduct of the 
English, the Scots sent their young Queen to France, 
where she married the Dauphin. Hence Somerset failed in 
his object. 

Elizabeth—Mary was Queen of the Scots and was 
married to the French king. She was the preat-grand- 
daughter of Henry VII. Mary was a Catholic but the 
Scots were Protestants. Elizabeth persecuted the Catholics 
in England, so they wished to have Mary as their Queen. 
Mary, afterwards, married Lord Darnley who was murdered 
at her instigation. The Scots revolted against her too and 
took her prisoner. They placed her son James on the 
throne of Scotland as James VI. She escaped from prison 
and got ready to fight, but she was defeated and fied away 
to England. Elizabeth imprisoned her. But the Roman 
Catholics of England began to make conspiracies to place 
Mary on the throne of England, so Elizabeth with the 
advice of her ministers, put her to death in 1587 after 
her guilt had been proved in the conspiracies to assassinate 
Elizabeth. Thus Elizabeth’s great danger was removed. 
Scotland gave up its alliance with France as France was a 
Catholic country. It became friendly with England. 

Q 97 . Describe briefly England’s relation with 
Ireland during the Tudor Period. 

Ans. Tudor Irisb Policy. Henry VII. In Ireland the 
Pretender Lambert Simnel got support and the Yorkist 
party was popular there. The conduct of the Irish in 1487 
naturally attracted the attention of the king who wanted to 
bring Ireland under bis control as far as practicable. In 
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Ireland the English lived in a narrow strip of land called 
the Pale but were constantly fighting with each other and 
virtually made their own Parliament independent of the 
English Parliament. These Englishmen were a source of 
trouble to the king. In 1494 Henry sent Sir Henry 
Poynings to settle the country. He went there and easily 
passed a law called the Poyning Act which declared that 
English laws should be binding upon the Pale and the 
Parliament of the Pale should not be entitled to pass any 
law without the king’s consent i.e. the Parliament of the 
Pale was made subservient to the English Parliament. 

Henry VIII .—The Celtic chiefs had tribal patriotism but 
no idea of national union. The Anglo-Norman lords were 
more oppressive than the Celtic chiefs. 1534, Henry 
imprisoned Kildare> the Lord Deputy for bis oppression in 
Ireland and passed an act by which the Irish were ordered 
to behave exactly like the English. Hitherto the title of 
English king was * Lord of Ireland’ but in 1541, Henry was 
acknowledged as the king of Ireland by a Parliament at 
Dublin. Henry tried to conciliate the chiefs rather than 
their tribes. He dissolved the monasteries of Ireland and 
gave the chiefs a share in the plunder. 

Edward and Mary.—The most important event of their 
reigns was the revolt of the O’Connors and the O’Morcs. 
The revolts were put down. The “ Plantation” of the 
territories of these tribes was carried out by the Earl of 
Essex. Thus king’s county and queen’s county were 
established. 

Eliza^th —Ireland was the centre of the Counter- 
Reformation. There the Pope sent his missionaries and the 
king of Spain his soldiers. The Irish had their own ways 
in everything. The Desmonds rebelled against the Queen, 
but they were put down with iron hand. Desmond 
estates were confiscated and the Desmond country was 
reduced to a desert. English colonists began to pour in 
Ireland. In 1598* the O’Neils again broke out in rebellion. 
They were backed by the entire nation. The Earl of 
Essex, the chief favourite of the old queen was sent 
to suppress the revolt but failed. Essex came back and 
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was executed. In 1600, Mountjoy replaced Essex and by 
dint of his energy, conquered Ireland. The Irish hated 
the English and the English had always to put them down 
by sheer force of arms. 

Q 98 . Describe the relations of the Tudors with 
their Parliament or the position of the Parliament under 
Tudors. 41 )* 

Ans. The relations of the Tudors with their Parlia¬ 
ments may be briefly traced as follows :— 

Weakness of the Parliament up to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

During the reigns of Henry VII, Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, Mary, and during the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, the 
Parliament remained weak and submissive. During this 
time it could not raise its head, and silently followed the 
wishes of the Tudor sovereigns. It carried out their w'ishes 
and policies. Though the Parliament was weak, yet all the 
Tudor sovereigns carefully ob.servcd the form of Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure even in cirrying out their most despotic 
acts. The Parliament which had up to the time of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada allowed itself to be used 
by the Tudor sovereigns for the benefit of the people, 
began to assert itself and gather strength after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, i. e., in the latter portion of 
Elizabeth's reign. 

The Grow'th and importance of Parliament in the 
latter portion of Elizabeth’s Reign. 

The causes of the growth and importance of the Parlia¬ 
ment during the latter portion of the reign of Elizabeth 
aie the following ;— 

I. The Injliuncp of (he Rfnaixsancc. The Renaissance 
created in the minds of the people a spirit of inquiry, dis¬ 
cussion and reform. 

It made the people think about higher things and freed 
them from the bondage of authority. The members of the 
Parliament were no longer prepared to carry out the wishes 
of their sovereigns slavishly and without enquiry. 
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2. The Influence of Ihe lieformation. The Reforma¬ 
tion put an end lo the authority of the Pope in England, 
and reformed the abuses of the Church. The people now 
wanted to limit the powers of their sovereigns, for the 
Reformation had widened their outlook. 


3. Growth of Trade and Commerce. The development 
of trade, commerce and agriculture made the people rich. 
They wanted to take active part in the affairs of the 
government and mould their political destinies themselves. 

4. The Sj)irit of Puritanism. The House of Commons 
was largely composed of Puritan members. They were by 
nature opposed to a despotic government. 

5. Presence of Perfect Internal Peace and Absence of 
External Dangers. There was perfect peace at home and 
there was no danger of external enemies. So the people no 
longer wanted a despotic government in the country. A 
strong and despotic government which was needed by the 
people of England in the beginning of the Tudor period, 
was not needed in the latter portion of Elizabeth’s reign. 

The Rights and Privileges Won by the Parliament by 
the End of Elizabeth’s Reign. 

Members of the Parliament enjoyed (a) freedom from 
arrest and {b) the right of freedom of speech, (c) They had 
the right of punishing those who used corrupt means at 
election, or taking any disciplinary action against a mem¬ 
ber for showing contempt or disrespect towards it. They 
abolished the right of granting monopolies enjoyed by the 
Crown, (d) They claimed the right of discussing all the 
important affairs of the Stale. 


Q 99. 
Edward VI 


Compare the religious views of Henry VIII, 
, Mary and Elizabeth. 



Trace the progress of the Reformation in the Tudor 
Perio^ (19^2,51,44,41,39). 

’ Or 

How did England become a Protestant country ? 
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Alls. Henry VUI. He was neither a staunch Catholic 
nor an advanced Protestant but his religion was midway 
between the two. He burnt Protestants to death as heretics 
and killed Roman Catholics as traitors as they were the follow¬ 
ers of the Pope. He was partly in favour of the Reformation 
in so far as it meant the denial of the authority of the 
Pope. Henry VIII passed a number of measures by which 
he put an end to the power of the Pope in England and 
cut otf the connection of the Church of England from the 
Church of Rome. 

It must be clearly remembered that Henry broke with 
the Pope but he did not like to break with the doctrine of the 
old church. The Reformation in the time of Henry VIII was 
political and personal and not religious or national. The 
nation was not yet prepared for the wholesale Reformation. 
Henry wanted to do away with the authority of the Pope 
and be wanted to make himself the supreme head of the 
English Church and then solve the Divorce Question as 
be desired. There would have been no Reformation in 
the reign of Henry VIII if the Pope had allowed him to 
divorce Catherine. 

Edward VI. He was a Protestant by faith. In his 
reign the Doctrinal Reformation took place, i. e,, radical 
changes w-ere made in belief and worship. One part of the 
Reformation t. t ., the denial of the authority of the Pope 
as the supreme head of the Church was undertaken and 
finally completed by Henry VIII, The second part of the 
• Reformation i. f., changing the Doctrines of the Church 
was guided by Sommersei and Northumberland in the 
time of Edward VI. The Six Articles which formed the 
chief doctrines and customs of the Catholic Church were 
repealed. More lands of the Church were confiscated. 
The Book of Common Prayers was published and the Act 
of Uniformity was passed by which the use of the Prayer 
Book was made compulsory in the churches. 

In 1552 appeared the Second Prayer-Book of Edward 

which was a revised version of the First Prayer Book, 
and in the same year a new Act of Uniformity required 
the regular use of this Second Prayer-Book in all churches. 
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In 1553 appeared the Forty Two Articles of religion 
which embodied the Protestant form of doctrine. 

Catholics were subjected to severe persecution and 
every attempt was made to wipe out Catholicism. The 
Reformation or Protestant movement made a rapid progress. 

Mary. She was a staunch Catholic and an enemy of 
the Reformation. She reversed the whole work of Edward 
VI and Henry VIII. She had a profound haired of the 
Protestants and of those who were responsible for the divorce 
of her mother She pursued with all vigour the policy of the 
restoration of Catholicism and the influence of the Pope. 
Her first act was to release Roman Catholic bishops— 
Gardiner and Boner from the Tower and sent in Protes¬ 
tant bishops—Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer instead. The 
married priests were deprived of their livings and the legis¬ 
lation of Edward Vi’s lime was repealed. The use of the 
Prayer Book was penalized and the Mass was reintroduced. 
Images were replaced and a large number of Protestants 
were burnt alive. She ultimately married Philips 11 of 
Spain who was a zealous Catholic and great enemy of the 
Reformation movement in England. These persecutions 
produced a deep-rooted hatred in the minds of the English 
towards the Pope and old religion. Catholicism was re¬ 
introduced into England in full force. 

Elizabeth. The Church policy of Elizabeth was the 
middle course between full Roman Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant faiths. Her Parliament repealed religious statutes 
of Mary and re-enacted those of Edward VT. By the 
Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity she restored the 
National Church and she was declared head of the English 
Church. Use of the Prayer Book was enforced. The Forty- 
two Articles of Religion of Edward VI were reduced to 
Thirty-Nine which came to embody the creeds of the 
reformed faith. The measures of Elizabeth completed 
the Reformation in England and established the National 
Church of England which exists even to-day. 

The Elizabethan settlement of Church proved enduring 
and because of its political and non-religious character it 
came to be called “the settlement of a politician rather 
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than that of an ecclesiast.** Thus the English Reformation 
.from its inception to its completion was a political movement 
and “there never was a Reformation so completely 

mundane.’* 

* 

* 

Q. What was the attitude of the Tudor sovereigns 
towards the Reformation ? 

Ads. Please Consult previous Answer. 

Q. Trace the course of the Reformation in England 
describing the part played by the Tudor sovereigns in it- 

Ans. Please See. previous Answer. 

Q 100. Describe the causes and the circumstances 
or factors which enabled the Tudors to establish a strong 
personal rule or the New Monarchy or popular or 
constitutional despotism or a strong monarchy. 

Or 

How do you account for the increase of the power of 
the Crown under the Tudors. 43 , 47 ) 

Ans. The following factors or causes were responsible 
for the establishment of popular or enlightened or constitu¬ 
tional despotism or a strong monarchy or the new monarchy 
under the Tudors :— 

I- Destruction of the Old Nobility. Alost of the old 
powerful nobles and barons were either killed or reduced 
to extreme poverty during the Wars of Roses, for these 
wars were essentially between nobles and their retainers, 
and the masses did not take much part in the fight. The 
powerful nobility having been destroyed or weakened during 
the war, there was left no check or restraint on the power of 
the Tudor sovereigns. 

2. Creation of New Official Nobility. The Tudor 
sovereigns conferred the lands of the barons who bad been 
slain in the W’ars of the Roses on men of middle classes 
who formed a new nobility. They gave wealth, offices and 
lands to the new nobility. The new nobility that had been 
created by tbe Tudors could not oppose or resist them 
because they had received favours from them. 
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3- The support of the Merchant Class. The merchaat 
class lent a strong support to the Tudor monarchy as the 
development of trade depended upon peace which only 
the strong government of the Tudors could establish. The 
civil wars of the past had told heavily upon the merchant 
classes who now hankered after peace so as to carry on 
trade. 

4 - Desire of the General Public for Peace and 
Order. The people had suffered a great deal during the 
Wars of the Roses and they had a bitter experience of the 
rule of the nobles. They were tired of civil wars and 
wanted perfect peace and order in the country. The 
Tudors ruled the country with a strong hand and gave it 
peace, order and settled government. The chief obstacle 
to orderly government were the barons and their power was 
completely broken by Henry VII. 

The people wanted peace very badly for the Lancastrian 
constitutional experiment had ignominously failed. From 
1399 to 1461 it was more the rule of the Parliament than 
that of the Lancastrians. The Parliament consisted of 
selfish and turbulent barons who plunged the country in 
chaos and confusion. Even the Yorkist kings could not 
give to the country peace and order. The people were 
anxiously waiting for strong kings who could restore peace 
and order in the country. Hence the people welcomed 
strong Tudor monarchs. 

5 * Weakness of the Church and Clergy. The Church 
and the Clergy were corrupt and immoral and so they 
could not exercise any strong check on the Tudor 
sovereigns. There was a time when the Church was 
powerful but it had grown weak and sluggish by now and 
so it exercised no strong influence on the Tudor sovereigns. 

6. The National Policy of the Tudors. The Tudors 
were tactful enough not to offend the people or the 
Parliament. They got the sanction of the people and 
the Parliament in everything that they did and thus 
never gave them any cause for offence. The policy of the 
Tudors was national. The Tudor sovereigns were the 
embodiment of the national spirit and the guardians of the 
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national welfare. It was based upon the approval and 
support of the people. They worked hard for the good 
of the people. They did not want to rule the country 
for selfish ends but they wanted to rule in the interest of 
the people and so made the country great. They never 
tried to over-ride or defy the authority of Parliament. 
They never openly offended the people. “The Tudors 
were good judges of national character ; they did what the 
nation as a whole wanted them to do.’* 

7. Observance of Constitutional formalities, 
Tudors scrupulously observed all the constitutional 
formalities. Every action of the Tudors was guised 
under some legal and constitutional form; thus the 
proclamations of Henry VIII could become laws only by the 
consent of Parliament. 

8. Independence of Parliamentary Control. The 

Tudors collected ample money by means of benevolences, 
amicable loans, etc. and so they called the parliament as 
seldom as possible. They enjoyed financial independence, 
and thus Parliament exercised very little control over 
them. 

9. Their Wise Guidance and Successful Foreign 
Policy. Though the Tudors did many things illegal to 
gain their power, still on the whole they governed wisely, 
and carefully guided the country through difficulties and 
dangers and made it so strong that it was able to triumph 
at the end of the period. Their foreign policy was 
eminently successful and they raised the position and 
prestige of England abroad. 

10. Exercise of special powers by the Tudors. The 
Tudors appointed the Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
they influenced the elections of the parliaments etc. etc. 

11. Gun-powder and Artillery. The invention of 
gun-powder and the introduction of artillery strengthened 
the Tudor sovereigns and dealt a severe blow to the power 
of the barons. 

12. Tbeir Patronage of Arts and letters. The 
Tudors were great patrons of arts and letters. They 
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encouraged learning and founded many institutions, 

rule was a blessing and the people gave them whole-hearted 

support. 

Tudor despotism was benevolent in character, consti¬ 
tutional in form and invigorating in effect. 


Q. Explain the circumstances which helped the 
growth of the power of the Crown under the Tudors. 


Q. How do you account for the strength of the 
despotic power which the Tudor sovereigns were allowed 
to exercise ? 


Q. How would you justify :—“The Tudor despo¬ 
tism was veiled under the forms of law” or “Despotism 
of the Tudors was constitutional”. 

Q. Why were the Tudors able to establish Cons¬ 
titutional or enlightened despotism in England or the 
New Monarchy ? 

Ans. Please Consult previous answer. 

Q 101. Were the Tudors despots or dictators ? Is 
the term ^Tudor despotism’ a misnomer ? What do 
you mean by the term ^Tudor Despotism’ ? 

Ans. The Tudors were dictators and not despots. 

The Tudors were dictators and not despots. In view 
of the nature of the rule of the Tudor sovereigns, their 
actions, activities and policies, the personal character of 
the Tudor sovereigns and what they did for England and 
also judging from the standard of their times and the needs 
of their country, they may be called constitutional or 
enlightened or popular despots and their rule may be called 
a sort of limited despotism. They may be called dictators 
and according to the verdict of history they cannot be 
called unqualihed despots. 

In a sense they had a strong personal rule with certain 
limitations and a regard for popular will. Their strength 
was based upon the support of the nation and all their 
actions and laws had the sanction of the Parliament. The 
people and the parliament badly needed peace and security 
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for the country and so they were prepared to pay its price 
by investing Tudor sovereigns with great powers which 
they used for the interest of the country. The Tudors were 
patriots and bad a passionate love for their country. 

Q 102. (< 2 ) Why was there harmony between the 
Tudors and their Parliaments ? 

(6) Why were Parliaments subservient to the Tudors 
to a certain extent ? 

Ans. (a) Harmony between the Tudors and their 
Parliaments. 

The relations of the Tudors with their Parliament were 
very sweet and harmonious. The Tudors recognized their 
high status, repeated their privileges and were very 
courteous towards it in their replies. They did not 
approach Parliament often for subsidies and hence it 
did not interfere in their work. They did all their acts 
in legal form and never did anything unconstitutional and 
never broke the tradition of constitutional monarchy. The 
Tudors were very shrewd, tactful and obliging so they 
were singularly attentive to the public opinion and the 
voice of the Parliament. Gifted with practical wisdom 
as they were, they knew when to yield and when to remain 
firm and they might act as absolute monarchs but they 
would never claim to be such. The Parliament in its 
turn were always helpful to the Tudor sovereigns and 
seldom thwarted their will except in the last years of 
Elizabeth when for certain unavoidable reasons it thought 
it expedient to assert its will. 

“ Their relations with Parliament were harmonious, for 
they always obtained Parliamentary sanction for their acts. 
Technically, the Tudors did not act unconstitutionally. 
By consulting Parliament on all occasions, they indirectly 
increased its importance and extended its privileges. Thus 
the Tudor period is a very important epoch in the history 
of the evolution of Parliament.” 

Q 103. Narrate the circumstances that were respon* 
sible for the rise of the Puritans in England. What were 
their ideals in Church and State ? 
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Ads. Rise of the Puritans. 

The Puritans first seemed to have appeared prominently 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The advanced Protestants were 
called Puritans. The Protestants simply protested against 
the abuses and corruption of the Church but the Puritans 
went much farther and they wanted perfect purity of 
worship and could not tolerate the existence of abuses in 
any sense. The currents to counteract the effects of 
Reformation (t.e.> the Counter-Reformation) brought back 
large parts of Europe, chiefly in Germany and Poland, to 
Catholicism. Persons who were strongly in favour of the 
reformed faith and refused to go back to Catholicism came 
from the continent to England and brought strict Protestant 
doctrines with them. Such Puritans came in large numbers. 
A Puritan party soon arose within the English Church and 
Puritan views were strongest in the University of 
Cambridge. On account of the gradual spread of the 
Puritan views in the country, there was an increasing hatred 
for the Papacy and for Spain. For Spain was a strong 
supporter of the Pope and the Catholics. Elizabeth turned 
out all those Puritans who refused to adopt the established 
form of worship and made extreme demands in matters of 
religion. In the reign of Elizabeth the Puritans could not 
make much headway and their activities were checked by 
Archbishop Whitgift and they were persecuted by the High 
Commission. 

Their ideals in Church and State. 

In the time of the Stuarts the Puritan feeling in England 
became very strong and the people tried their best to 
check the efforts of the first two Stuarts—James I and 
Charles I—at strengthening Catholicism. Puritanism was 
imbued with democratic ideas. The struggle between the 
first two Stuarts and the Parliament resulted in the defeat 
a_nd overthrow of monarchy and the establishment of the 
^commonwealth in which Puritan element was extraordinarily 
strong. The Commonwealth with its Puritan ideals in 
Church and State went too fast and too far. On account 
of its exceptional zeal the Commonwealth interfered too 
much with the private life of the people, the rule of 
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Cromwell being despotic and the establishment of military 
rule made the Commonwealth unpopular. The Comm^- 
wealifa failed and monarchy came back once morc.^ This 
was the fatal blow to the Puritans. After this Puritanism 
declined in power and remained merely as a religious sect 
mainly accepting Elizabethan Settlement of the Church. 

In the Church they wanted more purification by abolish¬ 
ing many rites and ceremonies observed by the Caiholiw. 
They disliked set forms of worship and elaborate ceremonies 
and were against wearing surplices when conducting 
diviQC worship. They wanted lo remove all abuses and 
corruption existing in the Church. They were also not in 
favour of Episcopacy or the Government of the Church by 
bishops. They wanted to turn out the bishops and establish 
Presbyterianism which was more democratic in character 
and discouraged blind obedience to the king. 

Their ideals in State were equally democratic. They 
were against the prerogatives or special rights of the kings 
and the theory of Divine Right of Kingship. They were 
in favour of reform and parliamentary rights of government. 
Their state ideals were democratic and they always 
favoured popular advancement and checked the tendencies 
that made kings despotic. In the Puritan theory, English¬ 
men were “the Lords People” a people dedicated tn 
Him by a solemn covenant, and w’hose end as a 
nation was to carry out His will. For such an end it 
was needful that rulers, as well as people, should be godly 
men.” 

Q 104. (>i) Discuss the relations of the Tudors with 

their Parliaments. 

Or 

( 6 ) To what extent were Parliaments of Tudor 
monarchs subservient ? Accout for their being ao. 

Ans. During the Tudor period Parliament became 
subservient and acted according to the desire and dictates 
of the Tudor rulers in many respects. 

Reasons why the parliaments were subservient and 
willingly carried out the wishes of the Tudor monarchs:— 
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1. In the reign of Henry VI, the immediate predeces¬ 
sor of the first Tudor King Henry VII, the machinery 
of government was totally paralysed. He was a weak 
king and could not keep order. There was misgovernment 
and widespread misery throughout the country. The 
country was a hell and life a burden. People desired 
peace which only strong monarchs like the Tudors could 
give and hence the parliament willingly gave wide powers 
to them so that they may give the country the blessings 
of peace and orderly government. 

2. It were the Tudor monarchs who had the power to 
select the boroughs which would enjoy the right of electing 
members to the parliament. The Tudors increased the 
number of the boroughs that elected members to the parlia¬ 
ment. Such boroughs naturally supported the cause of 
the Tudor monarchs in the parliament. 

3. There was a court party in the parliament which 
consisted of the true friends and active sympathisers of the 
Tudor monarchs. This party actively supported the 
actions and policy of the Tudor sovereigns. 

4. The Speaker of the House of Commons was a 
nominee of the Crown and as such he would so regulate the 
proceedings of the parliament as to give a minimum chance 
of offence to the Tudor sovereigns. 

5. The parliaments were indifferent and did not take 
much interest in the political affairs for the nobles had 
perished in the Wars of the Roses and the Commons had 
not yet acquired public importance. Common people had 
no time to interest themselves in the politics of the country 
or bother themselves about the power of the sovereign 
for they busied themselves in trade and commerce to reap 
full advantage therefrom. 

6. The Tudor sovereigns were sagacious, sirong- 
^ minded, and patriotic and the people connived at some of 

their actions simply out of their living and useful personalities. 

< 7. The personal virtues of the Tudor sovereigns, 

their sense of respect for the privileges and high status of 
the Parliament, their spirit of compromise and their regard 
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for public opinion impressed the Parliament very favourably. 
Out of the feelings of regard and admiration for the Tudor 
Monarchs, the Parliament felt a sort of moral pressure not 
to subject every action of theirs to criticism. 

We should not take it for granted that the parliament 
was a blind tool in the bands of the Tudors. Even in the 
lime of Henry VIII it opposed some of his measures and 
rejected his bills. During the time of Elizabeth it vehe¬ 
mently opposed her system of monopolies. It firmly 
asserted its privileges. 

Q 108. (ct) “The Tudor Sovereigns were dictators 
rather than despots.’* 

(&) ^Tudor despotism was constitutional or enlight¬ 
ened.” 

(c) “Tudor despotism was veiled under the forms 
of law.” 

(<^/) “That it was an integral part of the Tudor policy 
to rule in and through Parliament is undeniable.” 

(tr) “English Constitution was saved from destruction 
under the Tudors.” 

Ans. Justification of the above statement. 

All the above statements convey the same sense and 
importance, and they would be amply justified by the 
following account reasons :— 

I. Corfful oh-tcrvance of constitutional formalities. 
The Tudor sovereigns observed all the constitutional 
formalities in the most scrupulous w’ay. Every action of 
theirs underw^ent a legal and constitutional form ; thus the 
proclamations of Henry VIII became Jaws only by the 
consent of parliament. 

The Tudors did everything in the name of law and 
order. Every man was treated according to law; but the 
laws were so enacted that they circumscribed the liberty of 
the people. 
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2. Ao encroachment upon the privileges of parliament 
The Tudor sovereigns made no encroachment upon the 
privileges of the parliament. They treated it with the 
deepest respect and showed greatest courtesy in their 
replies to it. In case where there was a clash of interest 
^2Ctful Tudors yielded and thus averted any serious 
conflict. Under no circumstances they infringed the rights 
of the parliament and never an illegal tax was levied by the 
Tudors. 


3. Legislative fertility of the Tudor Period. The 
Tudors did not deprive the Parliament of its legislative 
power, rather suggested many ways of reforming it. 
Marrioc says^ ^^Tudor Parliameots could 001 complain of 
an empty stoinacb. No period down to the Victorian era 
was so fertile in legislation of an important character.” 

It was a period fertile in legislation in social, religious 
and economic matters. 


institutional monarchy maintained. 
A legal ^rm was given even to the worst tyrannical acts 
or the Tudors and thus the tradition of constitutional 
monarchy was never broken. Thev scrupulously adhered 
w the outward ceremonial of the constitutional observance 
1 hey never claimed that they were absolute monarchs 
though on many occasions they acted as such. Thev 

status of parliament. Their relations 
with their parliaments were quite harmonious The Tudors 
sought to make parliament the foundation of the roval 
authority and that is why they had a scrupulous regard for 
the letter of the law and did everything in proper parlia¬ 
mentary and judicial form. ^ ^ 

, 5. great regard for public opinion and respect 

for old institutions. Being tactful and sagacious politi¬ 
cians they not only gave a legal form and constitutional 
aspect to their acts, but they scrupulously cared for public 
opinion and abolished none of the old institutions which 
protected personal and political freedom. This shows how 
anxious they were to give no cause of offence either 

to the people or the parliament and never did one illeeal 
or unconstitutional act. ® 
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6 . Thc.ir valuable, conlribuiion to the coTheiitviion of 
the country. It is sure that but for the strong hand of the 
Tudors, the English constitution would have perished. 
They scrupulously preserved the tradition of the consti¬ 
tution and thus it was saved from destruction. The 
parliament was allowed to preserve its privileges and 
none of them was attacked. They had a great respect for 
the constitution and w'hile the tyrants abroad were over¬ 
throwing free institutions, the Tudors were showing the 
deepest respect. 

Marriott writes, “The Tudors regime was not merely 
disciplinary, but educative, and the House of Commons 
emerged from the period neither crushed nor emasculated, 
but braced, stimulated and invigorated j confident in its 
powers and eager to battle for its privileges with the 
Stuarts.*’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 




*^'9 106 . 
Period was 
liament ? ’* 


STUART PERIOD 

“What mainly characterised the Stuart 
the struggle between the King aind the Par- 

/ 


Ans. With the accession of the Stuarts, England 
entered upon a new era. There was a complete change in 
the domestic and foreign situation due to the rise of new 
powers and destruction of the old ones. England now 
became a great naval power due to the complete destruction 
of the famous Invincible Spanish Armada. The defeat 
of the Armada greatly crippled the power of the Spanish 
Emperor and England had now no serious danger from 
that side. The religious problem bad also been solved by 
the most amicable Church Settlement of Elizabeth. Hence 
there was no internal trouble and no foreign danger which 
ultimately turned the attention of the English people 
towards their own rights and privileges which had so far 
been entirely neglected. The people bad now outgrown 
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the need for a strong despotic government such as the 
Tudor monarchs had established and wanted a real share 
in the actual government of the country. The Stuarts, 
on the other hand, were ansious to establish their own 
supremacy like their illustrious predecessors —the Tudors, 
but this was not in natural keeping with the aspirations 
of the people. The result was that from the very beginning 
of the Stuart Dynasty there began a regular quarrel between 
kings and the people which ultimately resulted in the 
Civil War, establishing the supremacy of the people once 
for all. ^ 

The Stuart monarchs, like their predecessors believed 
in the theory of the Divine Right of Kings and wanted 
to rule as irresponsible despots but the people wanted to 
curb the powers of the king. People had tolerated Tudor 
despotism because there was complete disorder in the 
country and they wanted a strong man on the throne who 
could put down disorder and restore peace and order 
which the people needed so urgently. The Tudor 
sovereigns were strong enough to crush the power 
of the nobles and give the country the blessings of a 
peaceful and settled government. That is why the people 
granted unltimited powers to the Tudors and gave them 
whole-hearted co-operation. The Tudors continuously used 
their wide powers and had always at heart the welfare of 
the people and the country. They always felt the pulse 

tbe privileges and the high status 
of I arliaments and gave neither the one nor the other 
a cause of offence. Through her wise policy and strong 
rule, Elizabeth had been able to remove all dangers and 
solve all complications at home and abroad and people now 
wanted to have their full rights and privileges which they 
had knowingly and willingly sacrificed under the Tudors 
People felt safe and powerful and their position both 
domestic and foreign was strong and secure. Parliament, 
which had been slavish under the early Tudors, out of 
policy and under pressure of circumstances, now wanted 
to fight for its own right and privileges and began to 
question every action and policy of the Stuart monarchs. 
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JAMES I ( 1603 — 1625 ) 

His accession. 

On the death of Elizabeth in 1603 James VI of Scotland 
ascended the throne of Scotland as James I. He was 
the great grandson of Margaret the elder sister of 
Henry VIII. He was already king of Scotland and his 
accession to the throne of England united the crowns of 
England and Scotland under one king. 


HENRY VII 

_J__ 

I ■■■ I ■ 

I Henry VIII Mary — 

(i) James IV = Margaret (2) Charles 

of Scotland Brandon 

I (3) Earl of Angeas Duke of Suffolk 

i I 1 

James V of Scotland Margaret m. Earl Frances m. Henrjr 
m. Mary of Guise | of Lennox Grey Duke of 

Suffolk 


Mary, Queen of Scots = Henry Lady Jane Catherine 

Stuart, Earl of Dacully Grey m. Grey 

I Dewely 

James VI of Scotland 

(1567—1625) King of Great Britain as James I (1603—25) 

Q 107 . What do you understand by the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings ? How was it instrumental in 
overthrowing the Stuart Dynasty ? 

Ans All the Stuart Kings (James I to James II) 
maintained that their power descended upon them from 
God in virtue of their divine hereditary kingship, and 
that the ‘divine right* thus acquired involved the prerogative 
to ‘dispense’ as they pleased with the ordinary laws and 
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customs of their people. For the subjects, therefore, to 
question or criticise the king’s command was impiety as well 
as disloyalty. This was the celebrated theory of the Divine 
Right of Kings. But this theory brought the Stuart Kings 
into conhict with their Parliaments, *.c., the representatives 
of the people. At its root lay a desire of the kings to rule 
despotically as they pleased, in utter disregard of the laws 
of the land. But could the nation be coerced into continu¬ 
ously submitting to any act of the king by this theory ?• 
The previous history of the nation could clearly show that 
the people had been constantly trying to bring the kings 
under popular Parliamentary control and it W’ould not allow* 
them to act as they pleased to use this theory to justify their 
arbitrary acts. This theory filled the Stuarts with an 
esaggerated notion of their prerogatives and involved them 
in a life-and-dcath struggle with the nation. James I 
always irritated his Parliaments by lecturing them on this 
theory and thus provoked them to resist his demands. It was 
this that led Charles I to impose Shipmoney and raise other 
illegal taxes and^ ultimately cost him his throne and his 
head, it was this theory which led James II to override the 
acts of Parliament by his Declaration of Indulgence which 
led to the abdiciion of this throne. The conflict ceased 
on y when William III gave up this theory and admitted 

e power of the Parliament to have control over his actions 
and policy. 


Q 108 . “The wisest fool in Christendom, 
on this view of the character of James I. 

Ans. James I was rightly known as 'the wisest fool ... 
Christendom. To have a thorough knowledge of James 
we must study his views on religion, government and also 
hi$ personality. 


Comment 


m 


His views on Government and Religion. 

His upbringing had been in many wavs an unfortunate 
one. He had been brought by stern guardians, and 
educated by dominceriDg Presbyterian ministers of a very 
narrow-minded type. He was bent upon restoring 
Catholicism, he wanted to crush Puritanism which was 
a popular and growing religion. He wanted to enforce his 
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own religious views ou the people who were not prepared 
for that. He lacked tact, patience and sympathy. All thjs 
brought him into conSict with his people and Parliament. 

His views on Religion. 

His views on methods of Government did not agree 
with those of his new subjects (English People.) 
believe in Parliamentary government at all. He believed 
that a monarch was appointed by God, and was therefore 
answerable for his actions to God alone. Succession to^ the 
Throne was strictly a matter of heredity, the ruler was aoove 
the law, and it was an act of impiety as well as rebellion 
to oppose the king’s commands, or even to criticise him. 
He believed that he had a Divine Right of Kingship and 
therefore was above all human laws and that therefore 
people had no right to discuss what he did. People must 
submit to whatever he did. He wanted at all costs to rule 
independently of the law. 

His Personality. 

He was ungainly in person, his speech w'as spoiled ® 
slobbering tongue too large for his mouth; he took little 
pains to please those who opposed him. The result was 
that his reign was one long struggle against his Parliament; 
he was narrow-minded and conceited, and lacking in tact. 
The situation which Elizabeth had to face was far 
difficult than the one which James had to face, but Eum- 

bethvasablc to meet it successfully because she was wise, 

patient and tactful. . 

Thus we sec that James really lacked all those qualities 

that CO to make a successsul and vigorous ruler. No doubt 

he was learned but he lacked both foresight and farsight. 
He entiiclv failed to understand his people. He sosved 
the seeds of great stfuccle between Kincs and Parliament 
v. hich ultimately resulted in the Civil \X'ar and the downfall 
.f the Stuart dynasty. I'or the above reasons Henry IV of 
1 -rance has slimmed up James in the phrase “The wisest 
f.'ol in the Christendom.” 

Q 109 . Reproduce short notes on —The Hampton 
Court Conference, ‘‘No Bishop, no King’ ; the plots 
against James ; the Gun Powder Plot ; the Favourites 
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of James I ; Sir Walter Raleigh ; Sir Francis Bacon ; the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Ans. The Hampton Court Conference^ ^no Bishop 
no King*. A thousand Puritan clergy presented a petition 
called the Millenary Petition to James I. The king called 
the Hampton Court Conference to discuss the petition of 
the Puritans. In the Conference the Puritans insisted 
on the king to abolish the office of the bishop. James 
was a believer in Episcopacy t.e., ‘government by 
bishops’. When the Puritans demanded the abolition of 
the bishops, James replied to this in the words “no bishops, 
no king”. The king meant that if the Puritans did not 
want Bishops, tomorrow they would demand the abolition of 
Monarchy. It also meant that the Bishops were the 
supporters of the crown and if they were abolished, 
automatically the crown would be abolished. The King 
sent away the Puritans with a warning and dissolved the 
Parliament. 

The Plots against James I. 

Main Plot. A plot was formed by Lord Cobham to 
dethrone James and bring Isabella, niece of Lord Darnley, 
to the throne of England, but the scheme failed. 

Rye-Plot. A conspiracy was formed by Watson, a 
Roman Catholic priest, to seize James I and compel him 
to grant certain religious favours to the Catholics, but the 
plot was a failure. 

The Qun Powder Plot. Parliament made stronger laws 
against the Catholics, and obliged James to levy £io a 
month from all Catholics who refused to attend the English 
service. On this, some of the Catholics led by Ro”bcrt 
Catesby proposed to blow up Parliiment with the King and 

13^ a i^d to set a younger child of James I 
on the throne and restore the Catholic religion. One of 
the conspirators wrote to his brother-in-law. Lord 
Montcagle, to stay away from Parliament. From this letter 
James guessed that something was wrong. A search was 
made and Guy Fawkes was discovered in a cell under the 
House of Parliament ready to explode. The conspirators 
were executed. 
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The Favourites of James- 

The favourites of James I were Robert Carr and 
George Villiers. Robert Carr was a Scotchman whom 
James made Earl of Somerset. He was accused of helping 
his wife to poison Sir Thomas Overbury, and was dis¬ 
graced. George Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, 
was young handsome and brave but very rash and head¬ 
strong. He bad a great influence over James and his son 
Charles, and in a few years he became the richest and 
the most powerful peer in England. He was stabbed by 
one John Felton. 

Sir Walter Raleigh- 

Sir Walter Raleigh was condemned to death in 1603 
for being concerned in a conspiracy to put Isabella Stuart on 
the throne. He remained in prison for 13 years, where he 
wrote bis history of the world. In 1616, he told James I, that 
he could find his way to a gold mine in Guiana. James 
set him free to make a voyage. Bur be told him not to 
fight the Spaniards. He could not find gold, and destroyed 
a Spanish village. He then returned home broken-hearted 
and was beheaded under bis former sentence. 

Sir Francis Bacon. 

Sir Francis Bacon was Lord Chancellor, in the reign of 
James I. As Lord Vcrulem, the Commons impeached him 
for briber}’ and corruption. When tried before the 
Lords, he did not deny having taken bribes. He w’as 
condemned, deprived of his office and heavily fined ; but 
James pardoned him. He retired on a pension, and 
devoted himself to science. His famous work was Novum 
Organum. 

Pilgrim Fathers, 1620 . 

In James Ls reign the Puritans were not free to worship 
according to their own ways. For reasons of persecution 
a small group of Puritans numbering a little more than 
one hundred left England under the guidance of their 
leader John Robinson. They sailed in the Mayflower to 
North America and landed on the rock-bound coast of 
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New England near modern Bostan. They founded the 
colony of New Plymouth which was their first settlement. 
Another stream of the Puritans followed in their train 
and founded a number of other New England Colonies. 
These emigrants were known as the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They were simple, honest and hard-working people, 

Q 110. What were the causes of disputes or the 
constitutional struggle between James 1 on the one side 
and his Parliaments and people on the other. (i939> 43)* 

Ans. Main points of Dispute and Constitutional 
Struggle. 

Theory of Divine Right of Kings. James, who believed 
in the Theory of Divine Right of Kings, thought himself a 
Representative or Deputy of God on earth. He was not 
responsible to any earthly power and no laws or courts 
could bind him. The theory created a conflict between 
the king and the people. He said that he had absolute 
power over his people and they had no right to discuss 
what he did. His will was law and the country was his 
property. 

liia Religious Policy. He was against the Presbyterians 
and the Puritans. He favoured only Episcopacy as it sup¬ 
ported the Theory of the Divine Right of Kings and the 
doctrine of Passive Obedience, i.e., the people should lend 
their active support to the policy and actions of the king 
and obey him blindly. He supported the Catholics and 
wanted to please them but they expected changes and 
favours which he could not afford. So Catholics were also 
displeased with him. The Parliament was thus strongly 
opposed to the religious policy of the king. 

Ilis Foreign policy. The people and the Parliament 
were opposed to the foreign policy of the king. James 
wanted to form an alliance with a Catholic power by pro¬ 
posing to marry his son Charles to the Catholic daughter 
of the Spanish King. The proposal of marriage was not 
liked by the people of England as Spain being Catholic 
was deemed to be the national enemy of England. It so 
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happened that the Spanish princess refused to marry 
Charles. James still disregarding the feelings of the people 
married his son Charles to another Catholic princess, sister 
of the King of France. 

James's arbitrary taxation. He imposed new taxes 
without the sanction and consent of parliament, 

James's Despotic Rnle, James tried to rule the country 
in a despotic way. He wanted to follow in the steps of 
his illustrious predecessors—the Tudors. He did not 
care for the laws of the land and carried on the government 
of the country in an unconstitutional way. He used his 
undue influence over the judges to get favourable decisions.* 
He did not allow them to act independently. He gave so 
much confidence to his favourites that they disregarded 
the laws of the land and constitutional limits. 

Ilis Illegal Jlraris to Paise Jiloney. James taxed the 
people without the consent of the Parliament. He raised 
money by various illegal means such as monopolies, 
benevolences, forced loans, forcing men to purchase titles 
and by imposing duties on exports and imports without 
obtaining the permission of Parliament. 

//f.v Proclamations had the Force of Laxi\ James said 
that his Proclamations should have the force of law’ and 
they should be obeyed like laws. Those who disobeyed 
his Proclamations bad to pay heavy fines. 

ills Claims oi'r His Minisfsrs. James claimed that 
his ministers were his servants and so the Parliament could 
noyqucstion their actions. 

^ Q 111. Discuss carefully the relation of James I 
with his Parliaments. 

Ans. He quarrelled with all his parliaments and there 
was constant friction between them. 

James’s First Parliament, 1604—1611. Parliament 
critici-ied the king’s unsympithetic attitude towards the 
Puritans, and the leniency shown to the Citholics. It 

condemned the king’s ri^^ht of forbidding the election of 
outlaws or bankrupts and asserted the privilege of Parlia¬ 
ment to decide about the contested elections; it attacked the 
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grants of privilege by the king to the trading companies and 
coDdcmned the Book of the Rate issued by James 
refused to grant supplies unless grievances were redressed- 
James dissolved it in 1611. 

Second or Addled Parliament, 1614. Forced by financial 
needs James summoned his 2nd Parliament in 1614 but it 
also refused to grant supplies till grievances were 
It was dissolved as soon as it met and was called the Addii-d 
Parliament, because it was dissolved without doing anything 
during its life of two months. 

James’s Third Parliament, 1621-* 1622. James sum¬ 
moned his third Parliament in 1621. He had ruled the 
country without calling in a Parliament from 1611 to 
for his second Parliament hardly lasted for two months. 

It criticised James’s foreign policy and expressed its strong 

disapproval of the marriage negotiations with Spain. It 
refused to grant any supplies before the redress of grievances 
and condemned the king’s granting of monopolies. It 
revived the old weapon of impeachment by impeaching 
Bacon who was sent for trial before the House of Lords. 

James wanted to marry his son Prince Charles with 
the Catholic Spanish Princess but the people and the 
Parliament were opposed to this proposal. Parliament sent 
a petition to the king requesting him to arrange rhe marriage 
of Prince Charles with a Protestant Princess, but James 
became angry and dissolved the Parliament. 

James’s Fourth Parliament. 1624. James s Fourth 
Parliament was a little bit conciliatory because the marriage 
negotiations with Spain had broken. But it did not 
grant all the supplies asked for, and even for that “ trea^ 
surers appointed by the Parliament should control the 
money, and only issue it for the purpose for which it bad 
been voted.” It impeached the Lord Treasurer and passed 
an Act declaring the granting of monopolies illegal. This 
Parliament came to a premature close by the death of 
James I in 1625. 

It is clear from the attitude of James’s Parliament, that 
the struggle between the King and Parliament had already 
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beguD and that the Commons came out victorious in the 
first conflict. “The House of Commons bad made a 
decided advance, it had revived impeachment, upheld its 
privileges and protested against imposition.** 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

CHARLES I (1625—1649) 

His Accession and Character. 

He ascended the throne in 1625 after the death of his 
father James I. Charles 1 was reserved but gracious in his 
manner. He had high ideas of his position and powers, and 
was obstinate as well as weak. He had more exalted notions 
of kingship than even James I and naturally aimed at 
absolute power. He lacked political ability, imagination, 
tact and sympathy. He was a poor judge of men. He 
believed iu the theory of Divine Right of Kings and this 
brought him into conflict with his parliament. 

His Religious Policy. 

In matters of religion he was evidently in favour of 
the Catholics because be was a staunch Catholic himself. 
Charles had promised to relax penal laws against the 
Catholics and wanted to grant them some concessions 
which the Parliament did not like. He was not in 
any way inclined towards the Puritans. His wife hated them 
and urged Charles to rule in an arbitrary manner. Laud 
who was an opponent of Puritans was made King’s adviser 
in church matters. In the matter of showing favours and 
concessions to the Catholics he followed in the steps of his 
father who was a staunch Catholic. 

His Foreign Policy. 

His foreign policy was that of War. He had war with 
Spain, France and Scotland. 

War with Spain. 

The Thirty Years’ War that began in the time of James 
I was still going on. Thinking that the English people 
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welcomed war with Spain, Charles sent an expedition to 
Cadiz under Sir Edward Cecil but it was a failure. 

War with France. 

Buckingham, a favourite of Charles, quarrelled with 
Richelieu, the French Minister, on a personal matter. 
Charles sent an expedition to France under George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. The expedition failed. War with 
France was unpopular in England for it was due to a 
personal quarrel between Buckingham and Richelieu. 

War with Scotland. 

The Scots were Protestants. The government of the 
Church in Scotland was in the hands of Presbyters or 
elders and in those of Bishops. Laud and Charles I wanted 
to introduce the principles of the English Church. There 
were riots and disturbances all over the country and the 
Scots signed a National Covenant by which they took a 
solemn oath to be forced upon them. Charles wanted to 
introduce religious changes by force of arms. The Scots 
resisted and the war began between Scotland and England, 
These arc known as the First Bishops’ War and the Second 
Bishops’ War. Charles had neither sufficient men nor money 
and ^he failed. 

to-Q 112. Trace the causes of the failure of England’s 
Foreign Policy under the firs't two Stuarts. 

Ans. The foreign policy of England during the first 
two Stuarts was a sad failure ; their policy was inglorious 
and ineffective and the failure of that may be ascribed to 
the following causes :— 

1. No Standing Army. James I and Charles I possessed 
no standing army and consequently there was no force 
behind England’s diplomacy. 

2. Popular opinion in England againat foreign policy. 
The Parliament had no sympathy with foreign policy of 
the first two Stuarts rather it was opposed to that. 
Popular opinion in England was hostile to the foreign 
policy of James I who was anxious to secure friendship 
of Spain by means of a matrimonial alliance between the 
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Crown Prince Charles and the Spanish Infanta. James, 
however, paid no heed to the wishes of the people. Equally 
sad was the fate of the foreign policy of Charles I. The 
Commons attacked his foreign policy; the king had no 
alternative but to give way and England lost all position 
and prestige in foreign affairs during the rest of his reign. 

3. Parliament gave no money for War. The Parlia¬ 
ment gave no money to James I and Charles I to prosecute 
the war. Without money and men they could do nothing 
for the Parliament and the people were opposed to their 
foreign policy. 

4. Seriov-'i Drawbacks in the Character of the tivo 
Stuarts. Last but not the least, the failure of the foreign 
policy was in a large measure due to the character of the 
two rulers. James I was timid and indecisive. He was 
shrewd but he had no will or character. He was called 
by his flatterers. ‘‘British Solomon” but he was truly 
“the wisest fool in Christendom”. Charles I was vascilla- 
ting, obstinate, intriguing unable to lead or to be led- 
Always in want of sincerity, he was always “playing a 
game” with his men. Never a man so fallible believed so 
honestly in his infallibility. 

Q 113. Write short notes on the following :— 

Ans- Forced Loans and DarnelPs Case, 1626 - 27 . 

To send an expedition against France for the support 
of the Huguenots of La Rochelle, who had revolted^ 
Chtirlcs resorted to forced loans and forced services in 
array or the navy, and ordered the maritime towns to 
psy raxes. Those who rebelled were thrown into prison. 
Darnell, a knight, along with four others demanded release 
by writ of Habeas Corpus but the judges refused, confirm¬ 
ing the king’s order. 

The Petition of Rights 1623 (19481 43)- 

Charles needed money very badly to comiotie war with 
France. For this purpose he summoned his Third Parlia¬ 
ment in 162S. Before granting supplies, the House drew 
the attention of the king to the grievances of the people. 
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With the object of getting the grievances redressed the 
House drew up a document known as the Petition of 
Rights and presented it to the king for signature. Charles 
gave his consent to it. 

Chief Provisions of the Petition of the Rights. 

1. That no Benevolence, loan or tax should be 
demanded without the consent of Parliament. 

2. That no subject should be imprisoned except upon 
a specified and definite charge. 

3. That no soldiers and sailors should occupy private 
houses against the will of the owners. 

4. That martial law should not be proclaimed in time 
of peace. 

5. That ministers should serve the king in accordance 
with the laws of the land. 

Its importance.. The Petition of Rights is the second 
great land mark in the constitutional struggle of the country. 
The Magna Carta, the Petition of Rights and the Bill of 
Rights are the Three Great Corner Stones or land marks 
of English liberties. The Petition of Rights intended to 
safeguard the liberties of the people and reduce the powers 
of the king. 

Charles never seriously meant to observe the articles of 
the Petition of Rights and continued to levy Tonnage and 
Poundage without the consent of the Parliament. He violated 
every clause of the Petition and the Parliament strongly 
proclaimed against this. His breach of the pledges given 
in the Petition led to his quarrel with the Parliament. In 
1629 he dissolved the Parliament, imprisoned its leaders 
and began to rule without Parliament. 

The Eleven Years’ Tyranny of Charles I or his abso¬ 
lute and personal rule or his unparliamentary govern¬ 
ment 1629 1640, or some of his unconstitutional and 

arbitrary acts. 

His unconstitutional acts or his despotic acd arbitrary 
rule may be described as follows : — 
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1. He broke all tbe provisions of the Petition of Rights, 
dissolved tbe Third Parliament and imprisoned its leading 
members. 

2. In the affairs of the government Charles followed 
the advice of Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of 
Strafford. Wentworth introduced a scheme of government 
called * Thorough* the object of which was to establish a 
military despotism by means of a strong standing army. 

3. He collected money by illegal taxes, benevolences, 
monopolies and such other devices. 

4. He exacted Tonnage and Poundage and imposed 
heavy fines on those who broke the long-forgotten Acts 
of Parliament. He imposed fines on holders of property 
worth £40 a year who had neglected to get themselves 
knighted. 

5. He imposed a tax called Ship Money. It was 
opposed by the people under John Hampden. 

6. In the aff'airs of the church, Charles followed the 
advice of Laud, who was made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Laud enforced ceremonies hateful to the Puritans, and 
treated the Roman Catholics leniently. Those clergymen 
who refused to follow the religious policy of Laud were 
expelled from posts. Laud tried to crush Puritanism 
with the help of the Court of Star Chamber and High 
Commission. 

Like his father, Charles was a staunch Catholic and 
wanted to grant several concessions to the Catholics to 
which most people were opposed. 

7. Arbitrary courts or Prerogative courts of Charles :— 

He imposed heavy fines arbitrarily, put men into prison 
with the help of his arbitrary courts. The Court of Star 
Chamber punished political offenders, while the High Com¬ 
mission Court punished those who opposed Laud in his reli¬ 
gious policy and the Council of North whose president was 
Wentworth, made king’s rule absolute in Northern England. 
These Courts w’orked as ‘engines of oppression’. 
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Supporters of Absolutism. Wentworth, Laud 
and Weston. (i953) 

Charles had three advisers—Sir Thomas Wentworth 
(Earl of Strafford), Laud and Weston. 


^^ptworth’s aim was to make Charles quite independent 
^Parliament. His system of government was known as 
Thorough* because it aimed at trampling down all 
opposition by force. His reign has been described by some 
as one of terror. He was executed in 1651. 

Laud was the friend of Wentworth and became the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1630. He was a man of vast 
learning and wonderful energy. He made many changes 
favouring Catholicism, thus offending the Puritans. He 
used the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission 
tor punishing those who opposed his religious policy. He 
was executed in 1645. 


His third councillor Weston adopted unfair means to 
collect money. Tonnage and Poundage were levied, imposi- 
yons were insisted on, monopolies were revived and heavy 
nnes were exacted from all persons holding estates by 
nulitary tenure who bad neglected to receive knighthood. 


The first Bishop’s War, 1030. In 1637 Laud forced a 
P^^yer Book on the Scots which they resolutely resisted 
considered it as Papery in disguise. A general assembly 
■ Church in Scotland declared that the king had no 
yght to interfere with the spiritual freedom of the Church. 
In 1639, Charles I, in order to enforce bis will on the Scots 
invaded Scotland but found the Scotch army disciplined 
and well organised, and had to make the treaty of Berwick 
'''hich all Scotch grievances were to be settled by a free 
Parliament and a general assembly. 


The Second Bishop’s War. 1040. In 1640 Charles I 
^^I'Cctcd an army and invaded Scotland but was defeated 
and forced to make the treaty of Ripon by which he was 
o pay the expenses of the Scotch army and to leave Scotland 
in the hands of the Presbyterians. 
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Q. Describe some unconstitutional and arbitrary 
acts of Cbarless I. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer (The Eleven 
Years’ Tyranny). 

Q 114 . Describe carefully the relations of Charles I 
with his Parliaments. 

Ans- First Parliament of Charles I. Charles I sum* 
moned his ist Parliament in 1625 to ask fot grants for the 
prosecution of the Spanish War. The Parliament showed 
an uncompromising spirit and refused to sanction any 
substantial grant unless Buckingham, the king’s favourite 
minister, was dismissed. The Parliament also attacked 
the king’s lenient policy towards the Catholics. It granted 
him tonnage and poundage only for a year. Enraged at 
their demand for the dismissal of Buckingham, Charles I 
dissolved it. 

Second Parliament of Charles I. Charles continued war 
with Spain and sene an expedition to Cadiz which proved 
an utter failure. Faced by the urgent need of money, he 
called his 2nd Parliament in 1626. This Parliament proved 
as uncompromising as the 6rsi one. The opposition was led 
by Sir John Elliot, who impeached Buckingham ; and the 
king, in order to save his favourite, dissolved it. 

The king went to war with France and sent an expedi¬ 
tion to Rochelle, the chief protestant stronghold but the 
expedition proved an utter failure. In order to get money 
<_harles I raised a forced loan which caused a great stir in 

ers were billeted on the bouses of those 
who refused to pay the forced loan. Commissions of 
martial law were issued which exempted the soldiers billeted 
irom the operation of ordinary courts. Persons were 
inoprisoned lor resisting the payment of the forced loan. 

Third Parliament of Charles I. Even his forced loan 
did not brine Charles sufficient money and he called his 3rd 
Parliament in 162S. The Commons before granting 
supplies presented the Petition of Rights which declared the 
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recent acts of the king illegal, (i) The leans and taxes levied 
without the consent of Parliament and (2) all arbitary impri¬ 
son ments without cause shown were declared illegal, (t) It 
forbade the billeting of soldiers on private houses and (4) 
prohibited the exercise of martial law in peace time. The 
king had to yield and accept the Petition of Rights. The 
Commons granted supplies and the first session ended in 
their complete victory. In 1629 it met again for the second 
session. For eleven years 1629-1640 he ruled without a 
Parliament. 

The Short Parliament> 1640 . Charles I did not mean 
to keep his word with the Scots and in order to get the 
help of Parliament he called one in 1640. The Parliament 
refused to grant supplies before redress of grievances. The 
king dissolved it. It wass called the Short Parliament 
because it was dissolved only after three weeks of its 
meeting. 

Q. 115 - What causes led to the summoning of the 
Long Parliament or the fifth Parliament of Charles I ? 
Elzamine the importance of its work. (1938, 40). 

Ans. The Long Parliament 1640 , 

Charles had carried on Bishop’s Wars with Scotland in 
which he failed and was compelled to make peace with 
them. According to the terms of the peace, he had 
to pay a large sum of money to the Scots. To get the 
money he summoned a Parliament in 1640, which became 
known, in history by the name of the Long Parliament on 

account of its long life. 

Its Work. Its Remedial Measures. 

Impeachment and execution of Minhtrrs. Charles on 
November 3, 1640, summoned the Long Parliament at 

Westminister. This was Charles’s fifth and last Parliament 
The King was absolutely at its mercy. The Parliament 
began by attacking the King's ministers. Strafford and 
Laud were impeached. Strafford was supposed to be the 
most dangerous and finding no other accusation against 
him, the Commons hurriedly passed an Act of Attainder 
The Lords were forced to pass the Bill and the King was 
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also forced to give his assent. Hence on May 12, 1641, 
Strafford was beheaded on the Tower Hill. 

Abolition of arbilanj measures of Charles. The Parlia¬ 
ment next touched the arbitrary measures of Charles. It 
abolished the Court of High Commission, the Council of 
the North, the Star Chamber, and other Prerogative Courts. 
It upset the unconstitutional decisions of the judges. It 
declared ship money, tonnage and poundage, and the 
impositions illegal. It passed a Triennial Act, enacting 
that not more than three years should pass without a meet¬ 
ing of Parliament. It deprived the King of his favourite 
weapon of dissolution forcing on him a law that the 
existing Parliament should not be dissolved without its 
own consent. The King had no other alternative but to 
accept all these measures as he bad no party to support him 
while his favourite ministers had already been removed. 

Religious Question. The Parliament next took up the 
religious question and brought forward a Bill, known as the 
Root and Branch Bill, which proposed to abolish bishops 
altogether and put the control of the church into the hands 
of a commission of laymen. But this measure did not have 
the approval of the whole house and caused a split. People 
like Edward Hyde, Lucius Cary and Viscount Falkland 
strongly opposed this measure and the second reading of the 
bill was only carried by a small majority. 

Grand Remonstrance. The Parliament met again in the 
autumn of 1641. It drew up a long document, called the 
Grand Remonstrance, which contained all the evil deeds 
and illegal acts of Charles since his succession to the throne. 
It demanded that only such persons be employed as 
ministers as possessed the confidence of the people. It 
showed that Parliament wanted a complete change in Church 
and State. At last the Remonstrance was passed by the 
Commons, though by a very narrow majority of eleven. 
The last measure of this parliameot was the Militia Bill 
which transferred the command of the militia from officers 
appointed by the King to commanders appointed by the 
Parliament. Charles, however, refused to give bis couscot 
to this measure whereupon the Lords and the Commons 
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ordered that it should be carried out as an ordinance of 
Parliament and were obeyed over a great part of the country. 

Nineteen Propositions 

Parliament then presented the Nineteen Propositions to 
Charles, the effect of which would have been to make him 
a ruler in name only. The measure completed the rupture 
between the King and the Parliament and the King set up 
his standard at Nottingham as a signal that Civil War had 
begun. 


The work of the Long Parliament is very important 
in the history of England. It ended the arbitrary rule of 
the King and forced him to part with his confidential coun¬ 
cillors. Its remedial measures once more restored consiitu- 
xipnal government in England. 

. S/ . t’'!'-. ' s 

Q 116.^ Describe briefly the Puritan Revolution or 
the Rebellion of the Parliament or the Great Civil War 

1642—1649. (I949> 45» 47, 43» 50-) 

Or 


*‘The Great Rebellion that began in 1642 was, as it 
were brewing and germinating all through the reigns 
of James 1 and his son Charles I.” Explain. (i953)* 

Ans. An account of the Civil War or the Constitu¬ 
tional conflict between Charles 1 and his Parliament. 
Causes of the Great Rebellion. 


1. Despotic Rule and Civil Oppression of Charhs /. 
Charles ruled the country most despotically with the help 
of his minister Wentworth from 1629 to 1640. This period 
is rightly known in English history as the Eleven Year’s 
Tyranny. During this period heavy fines were imposed on 
the people through the Court of High Commission and the 
Court of Star Chamber and many persons were imprisoned 
without trial. He ruled without Parliament for eleven 
years. 

2. Illegal means for Raising Money. He got money 
be reviving the monopolies, by imposing tonnage, poundage, 
ship-money and other illegal taxes. He imposed heavy 
fines on qualified persons who did not take kinghthood and 
who broke proclamations and old forgotten laws. The courts 
also exacted heavy fines. 
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- 3. Uarsh Religious Policy of Charles 1 . He favoured 
the Catholics alone and was very harsh to others, spedaUy 
the Puritans. He tried to enforce his religious views 
upon the people and this brought him into serious clash 
with the Parliament. He was a bitter enemy of the Puritans 
who were in majority in the Parliament. There was thus 
a serious conflict between the king and the Parliament. 

4. Attempt of Charles I to Arrest Five Members of the 
-''House of Commons. Charles wanted money for the war 
with Scotland which the Parliament refused to grant. 
Charles tried to arrest five members of the House of 
Commons. This caused a popular hatred against the 
king^ 

'5. Refusal to give consent to the Militia Bill. Charles I 
refused to agree to the Alilitia Bill. The Bill aimed at 
transferring the control of the army from the king to the 
oflicers appointed by the Parliament. Parliament was 
greatly excited and enraged at this refusal. 

. -The Parliament still wanted to avoid war and so it 
presented certain terms to Charles. Charles refused these 
terms arid set up bis standard at Nottingham as a signal of 
tvar. The Civil War began in 1642. 

Important Note. James I and Charles I were both 
responsible for the Civil War of 1642. James I had his 
own disputes with the Parliament and the people which 
vou can note in his reign. The seeds that were sown in the 
reign of James I bore fruit in the reign of Charles I. 
Charles I by his cruel acts expedited the process and be 
had to reap the fruit of his own actions as well as those 
of his father. Hence it is rightly said, “ The Great Rebell- 
ion that began in 1642, was, as it were, brewing and 
germinating all through the reigns of James I and James II.” 

Charles I came to the throne in 1625, and in twelve 
rears had succeeded in uniting the whole nation against 
himself.” The Civil War that took place in the reign of 
Charles I was not only due to the unconstitutional acts 
and arbitrary measures of Charles I but James I also had 
his responsibility for this Civil War. He had prepared the 
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ground for the War. His acts were not less unconstitutional 
and arbitrary than those of his son Charles I but they 
marked the opening stage of this struggle and in some 
matters he showed some wisdom. The seeds were sown 
by James I and the crop was to be reaped by Charles I. 

Civil War into Two Parts. 

Events. 

The Civil War is divided into two pans. 

(1) First Civil War (1642—1646). 

(2) Second Civil War (1646 — 1649). 

Events of the First Civil War. 

Battle of Edgehill, 1642. It was indecisive. 

- Battle of Chalgrove, 1643. The king was successful. 

Battle of Newsbury, 1643. It was drawn. 

^'4. Battle of Marsion Moor, 1644. The King was 
defeated. 

5. Battle of Naseby, 1645. The king was defeated 

he fled away to the Isle of Wight. 

yj-^^vents of tjie Second Civil War. Cromwell, the Parlia¬ 
mentary general, defeated the followers and supporters of 
Charles at Preston and Warrington in 1648. Colonel Pride 
utider the instrucrions of Cromwell drove out (with the help 
of a body of soldiers) Presbyterian members of the Parlia¬ 
ment for they were in sympathy with Charles. The driving 
out of Presbyterian members of the Parliament is known 
as Pride’s Purge. After this incident the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the Parliament known as the ‘‘Rump” voted that the 
king should be tried for treason by a High Court of justice. 
The Court declared Charles guilty and condemned him to 
death. He was executed on the 30th June, 1649. 

Results of the C ivil War or the Settlement of the 
Constitutional disputes. 

(t) Charles was beheaded. 

(ti) England was declared a Commonwealth monarchy 
and the House of Lords was abolished. 
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{Hi) A Council of State was created and given executive 
powers. It consisted of forty-one members. 

((■f) The Rump was allowed to remain in power and 
a new Parliament was elected. 

(y) The English Constitution broke down after the 
execution of Charles. Military despotism took the place of 
royal tyranny, but it proved an equal failure. The real 
power rested with Cromwell who was the head of the army. 
A reaction began in favour of monarchy. 

Q. Describe briefly the constitutional conflict between 
Charles I and the Parliament that ultimately led to 
the Purtian Revolution. How was the constitutional 
conflict settled ? 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer (causes of the 
Puritan Revolution.) 

Q. How far was Charles I personally responsible for 
Civil War 16-12-1649. (I947) 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer (causes of the 
Civil War ) 

Q. 117. State briefly the causes responsible for the 

victory of Parliament over the King in the Civil War. 

flQdQ) 


Ans. Main causes of the Parliamentary Victory. 

A number of causes that were ultimately responsible 
tor the victory of the Parliament over the king in the Civil 

War may be brielly described as follows ; — 

1. The royal army had no competent leaders. Its 
leader' could not appreciate discip.ine and order and very 
often the subarJinate olhcers disobeyed higher officials and 
did not olfer willing cooperation. For some lime, at the 
outset, the leaders of the parliamentary army too were 
ia-'ompeient persons but they were soon substituted by 
persons, better tilted for the task. 

2. The movements of the royal officers were rather 
dilatory and they failed to have full advantage of their 
early successes. It was a serious mistake to hesitate and 
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Dot march on to London after the royal victory at the field 
of the Chalgrove. 

3* The Parliament never suffered from shortage of 
money. The trading classes and rich towns like London 
etc. were on the side of the Parliament. The king 
experienced monetary difficulties during the course of the 
War and the landholders on whose support the king mainly 
relied could not help him adequately. 

4. The Parliament had the support of the navy and 
the help rendered by it proved immensely useful to the 
cause of the Parliamentary successes. France and Holland 
wanted to help Charles but found themselves helpless to 
render any help for the navy was on the side of the Parlia¬ 
ment. 

5 * Parliament had the advantage cf a very capable, 
tactful and enthusiastic leader like Oliver Cromwell. 
When he took charge of the Parliamentary army he formed 
a troop of gentlemen and free-holders, who fought not 
for plunder, but for liberty and religion. The regiment of 
horse went by the name of Cromwcil’s Ironsides. 

According to a proposal of Cromwell called Self-Denying 
Ordinance members of Parliament gave up their commands 
in the army, and Military Officers who were tried and 
experienced Generals were put in their places. I'he army 
was thus reconstructed and Fairfax was put at its head. 
The Parliamentary army, known as the New Model after 
it had been remodelled by Self-Denying Ordinance, was 
full of great zeal, had a high sense of discipline and 
morality and was anxious to defend the liberties of the 
people against royal tyranny. The New Model or 
Cromwell’s Ironsides formed a powerful force and the royal 
army was no match for it. 

6. After fighting for two years, the Parliament and the 
king each tried to secure the help of Scotland. The 
Parliament succeeded in securing the help of Scotland by 
signing a treaty with the Scots, called the Solemn League 
and Covenant by which the Scots fought on the side of the 
Parliament and Presbyterian religion was to be established 
as the state religion in England. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


the commonwealth and the 

PROTECTORATE (164S—1660) 
INTER REGNUM 


(The time during which the throne remained vacant.) 

Rump, 1649-1653. 

Oliver Cromwell, 1653-1658. 

Richard Cromwell, 1658 for eight months. 

The Commonwealth and its Principles. 

After the execution of Charles I, the Rump (consisting 
of the remaining members of the Long Parliament) 

abolished the monarchy and the House of Lords and cstap- 

lishcd a Republic or Commonwealth. The Rump itscll dia 
the legislative work and it appointed a Council 01 htate 
consisting of forty-one members to do the executive work. 
The Rump ruled for four years, i. e., 1649—1653. IK 
principles were : — 

I. Freedom of Speech. 2. No taxation without, the 
consent of the Parliament. 3. Government of the people, 

for the people, by the people. 4. Equality. 5. Liberty 
of conscience. 

Conquests of the Commonwealth. Its early diffi¬ 
culties Cromwell’s task. 

H-) Mutiny of the Levellers. Levellers were not satis¬ 
fied V. ich the form of government established in the co^try 
and wanted a government more democratic in spirit. They 
excited the soldiers to rise into mutiny. Cromwell put 
down the mutiny with great severity. 

(/-) Conquest of Ireland. The Duke of Ormond united 
the Catholics, the Royalists, and the Protestants in favour 
of Charles II. Cromwell was sent there. He began the 
siege of Drogheda, 1649, and many were put to sword. St. 
Peter’s Church, where many Irish had taken refuge, was 
set on fire. Many Irish were sent as slaves to Barbados. 
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At Waxford, a similar slaughter took place. In three 
months Cromwell was master of Ireland. 

(c) War with Scotland. Charles II landed in Scotland 
in 1650 and the Convenanters were willing to fight for him 
when he swore to uphold the Government and the Presby¬ 
terian religion. Cromwell was sent there. At first he 
was obliged to retreat to Dundar. Here he defeated the 
Scots under David Leslie, who were siezed with panic. 
Many Scots were killed or taken prisoner and all their 
baggage and artillery seized. In 1651 a new army was 
formed by the Royalists and Convenanters, and Charles 
II was crowned at Scone. Cromwell gained possession of 
Fife, and cut Charles off from the north of Scotland. 
Charles then marched southwards. Cromwell overtook and 
defeated him in the Battle of Worcester. General Leslie 
was taken prisoner, and Charles fled in disguise to 
Normandy. The miller Humphrey Pendrcll and his 
brothers will always be remembered as having concealed 
the king and saved his life. 

(d) The Dutch War. In 1651 a Navigation Act was 
passed, which forbade foreign goods to be brought into 
England except by English vessels or vessels of the country 
from which the goods came. This led to a Dutch War, as the 
Dutch were the chief carriers from foreign countries. The 
Dutch fleet under Admiral Tromp was defeated by the 
English under Blake in the English Channel, In 16^2 
Tromp gained a victory. But after many battles the 
Dutch were completely defeated, 1658, and Tromp was 
killed. 

The Expulsion of Rump, 1653 . 

The Rump was unrepresentative and aimed at seizing 
the whole machinery of government. After the Common¬ 
wealth had been securely established, Cromwell expelled 
the Rump out of the House of Commons. 

The Little Parliament. 

After the expulsion of the Rump administration fell into 
the bands of a Council of Officers. The Council selected a 
number of Puritans for the purpose of governing the 
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country. This was called the Little Parliament but it was 
in fact no Parliament at all. The members of this new 
body proved impractical and visionary an^ resigned their 
power to Cromwell. 

The Instrument of Government. 

The Council of Officers drew up a scheme for the 
future government of England called the Instrument of 
Government. It provided:—(i) England, Scotland and 
Ireland will be united into one Commonwealth ( 2 ) There 
will be only one Parliament, the House of Commons* 
countaining four hundred members from the three kingdoms. 
This Parliament will have all the legislative powers ( 3 ) 
The executive will consist of the Lord Protector to be 
assisted by a Council of State. ( 4 ) Toleration will be 
extended to all except the Papists and the Prelatists. 

Under the Instrument of Government, Cromwell was 
appointed Lord Protector. 

Cromwell and his Parliaments. He was bitterly 
opposed to his Parliaments. 

(1) In 1554 met the first Protectorate Parliament. 
There was a dispute between this Parliament and Cromwell 
as to the powers of the latter. Cromwell dissolved the 
Parliament. In 1556 Cromwell summoned his second 
Parliament. 

(2) T)]is Parliament drew up the Humble Petition and 
Advice, Cromwell dissolved this Parliament as the Commons 
attacked the'Uppcr House nominated by Cromwell. 

^ ' Q 118. Cromwell’s greatness at home was a mere 
'^shadow of his greatness abroad.” Comment. 

Sketch the career of Oliver Cromwell with particular 
reference to his work and achievement. 

(I953> 49> 47 , 4 ^, 35-) 

Ans. Career and Rule of Cromwell. Cromwell was 
born in Huiingdon in 1599 . He spent his early years in 
learning and became a member of Parliament in 1599 * He 
was so much disgusted with the despotic and non-Parlia- 
mentary rule of Charles I that he seriously thought of 
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selling his estate and going to America, but circumstances 
did not permit him to do so. He was delighted when the 
Civil War broke out between Parliament and Charles I. He 
trained a body of God-fearing soldiers filled with intense 
religious zeal. The successes in the Civil War were due to 
his zeal, courage and skill. After the execution of Charles I the 
real rule of the country was in the hands of Cromwell. He 
successfully overcame the early diflBculties of the Common¬ 
wealth at home and became Protector in 1653 under the 
Instrument of Government. 

Cromwell as Lord Protector 1653—58. He became 
Protector in 1653 and retained that office till his death in 
1658.' He proved himself a very strong administrator. He 
ruled wisely and justly but he was very harsh to those who 
stood in his way and show’ed him opposition. 

Hio Home or Domestic Policy. He ruled wisely ai.d 
justly so long as no opposition was shown to him. The 
three kingdoms of Lngland, Scotland and Ireland were 
united for the first time under a single Parliament. His 
first Parliament opposed him in manv wavs and so he 
dissolved it. He then ruled as a military despot, lie 
divided England into eleven military districts and placed 
each of them under a Alajor-Gencral with unlimited powers. 
He levied taxes without the consent of Parliament, The 
Major-Generals were v/ithdrawn when he summoned his 
second Parliament. He was asked to accept the title of 
King but he refused to accept it. His rule was not 
generally liked as he ruled despotically. He did many 
illegal things to achieve his object. There arc many 
instances of his arbitrary imprisonment and severe fines. His 
home poiicy was a failure. The Royalists, the Republicans 
and the Catholics hated him. 

Even as a despot he never cared for personal interests 
Qr gain but he was always anxious for the good of his 
people. 

His Religious Policy. He gave liberty of worship to 
all except the Papists and the Prelatists. He ordered an 
enquiry to be made into the character of clergymen and 
turned out those who were of bad character or were in any 
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way disloyal to the Commonwealth. His des&e was to 
make the people lead strictly pure lives and thus Under 
him cv’en such innocent amusements as singing, dancing, 
drawing, painting, etc., were forbidden for fear of cdrrupdng 
the minds of the people. 

His Foreign Policy. In his foreign policy he aimed at 
three things (/) to protect Protestantism all over Europe (*0 
to prevent the Stuarts from coming to the throne of England 
and (i/i) to make England prominent in Europe by converting 
her into a great political, naval and commercial power. He 
formed alliances with the two Protestant powers, Deiimark 
and Sweden, and brought the Dutch war to a close. He 
made a treaty with Portugal favourable to England for 
commerce. He made an alliance with France against Spain. 
The Spaniards were defeated and Cromwell got the island 
of Jamaica from the Spaniards. But this was wrong in 
principle because by helping France against Spain Cromwell 
made the King of France a formidable monarch who could 
upset the balance of power and disturb the peace of Europe. 
On the whole he followed a very vigorous and successful 
foreign policy and raised England from a low to a 
predominant position in Europe. He raised the power and 
prestige of England and made her a very important nadon. 
Clarendon said Cromwell’s greatness at home was » 
mere shadow of his greatness abroad.” 

An Estimate of Cromwell or his Work and Achieve" 
ment. Importance of his political career. He was brave, 
dutiful and devout. He was ambitious yet patriotic. In 
private life he was generous and cheerful, frank and ami¬ 
able. His aim in life was to bring about a settlement in 
Church and State and to make England formidable and 
respected abroad. He was energetic and was always ready 
to improt e rhe condition of England both at home and 
abroad. He never wanted personal gain but his constant 
anxiety was to seek the welfare of England. He was d 
great military genius and one of the ablest generals that 
England bad ever produced. His foreign policy was a 
great success and it had increased the influence and 
importance of England and made her great in the eyes of 
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European nations. His domestic policy was a failure be¬ 
cause his government was based on despotism A 

review of the career and work of Oliver Cromwell shows 
that he was “in the world of action the greatest because 
he was the most typical Englishman of all limes. 

“He was always anxious to further the interests of 
his own country and his despotic rule saw the establish¬ 
ment of English supremacy over the seas as well as on the 

continent. He was eminently successful m making tng- 
land a great power. The defeat of the Dutch m the 
Dutch Wars and the Spaniards made her the greatest 
commercial power in the East. He thus greatly increased 
England’s colonial possessions and considerably enhanced 
her prestige in the eyes of the European powers. He 
really laid the foundations of the future greatness ot 
England.” His work and achievements entitle Cromwell 
to be ranked with the greatest statesmen and patriots ot 

England. 

Q. “Cromwell never sought personal gains but 
always had the good of the State at heart.” Comment. 


Ads. Refer to previous answer. 

Q 119 . “England was more warlike during the period 
of the Commonwealth than she had been at any other 
time since the Hundred Years’ War with France.’ 
Ellucidate. 

Ans Three aspects of this warlike policy may be 
noticed. In the first place, Cromwell had to oppose the 
Royalist enemies of the Commonwealth. Secondly, he had 
to undertake a commercial war with Holland. Thirdly be 
had to attack the Spanish colonics in the New World. 

(f) The war against the Royalist enemies had to be 
carried on mainly in Ireland and in Scotland. In 1649 
Cromwell crossed over to Ireland and waged war against 
the Royalists and the Catholics. The Irish were defeated 
at Drogheda and Wexford and Ireland submitted. On the 
execution of Charles I the Scots proclaimed Charles, the 
Prince of Wales (son of Charles I) as their king. 101690 
the Scots were defeated in the battles of Dunbar and 
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Worcester. Black attacked Royalist forces on the 
sea and compelled the colonies to recognise the rule of the 

Commonwealth. . 

(ti) The Dutch War owed its origin to commeraal 

rivalry. Holland enjoyed a monopoly of the carrying-trade 
and her prosperity depended upon it. In 1654 the ‘Rump 
Parliament passed a Navigation Act, which provided that 
goods were to be henceforth imported into England cither 
in English ships or in the ships of the country to which 
the cargo belonged. This famous measure led to an enor¬ 
mous development of English shipping at the cost of Dutch 
shipping. An excuse for hostilities was found in “a ques¬ 
tion of honour ; the English held that Dutch ships should 
lower their flags to English men-of*war in the Channel 
and the Dutch were naturally adverse to recognizing such 
a right.” Peace was concluded in 1654. The Dutch 
accepted the Navigation Act and agreed to salute the British 
flag in the Channel. 

(hi) In 1655 Cromwell demanded from Spain freedom 
of trade v;ith the Spanish West Indies. Spain refused, and 
war began. Cromwell conquered Jamaica and colonized it- 
The most important incident of the war was the capture of 
Dunkirk. 

It has been said that “Cromweirs greatness at home 
was a mere shadow of bis greatness abroad.” He defeated 
Holland and Spain. He concluded a treaty w’lth France 
and thereby saved the French Protestants from persecution. 
“He was regarded throughout Europe as the saviour of the 
rrotCN’.aiits.” During his rule English seamen began to 
establish their influence in the Mediterranean Sea. He 
“restored the prestige which England had lost in Europe 
under the first two Stuarts.’’ 

“Q 120. Cromwell figures in history as an enemy 
of both royal despotism and of Parliament.” Discuss. 

(1953)- 

Ans. Hints- 

This is true that Cromwell was both an enemy of royal 
despotism and of parliament. Historical facts amply prove 
the statement: 
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Cromwell as an enemy of royal despotism. Cromwell 
could not tolerate despotic rule of Charles I. Charles’s 
despotic way of rule, his most unconstitutional acts during 
1629-1640 belter known as his Eleven Year’s Tyranny, his 
illegal taxation, imprisonment of people without proper 
trial and his unjustified attempt to force bis own religious 
views on the people caused widespread discontent in the 
country. But Cromwell was the most prominent person 
in the Parliament who took up the popular cause and 
fought against royal despotism. During the Civil War he 
was the person who was mainly responsible for the Parlia¬ 
mentarian victories which ultimately led to the end of 
royal despotism, in the execution of Charles I and the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. Cromwell’s opposi¬ 
tion to royal cause and despotism did not end with the death 
of Charles I, but it continued even afterwards. As chief 
leader of the Commonwealth he suppressed the revolts in 
favour of Charles II (son of Charles I) in Ireland and 
Scotland. The Irish were defeated at Drogheda and W'ex- 
ford and many of them were cruelly put to death. The 
rebellion was put down with equal severity in Scotland, the 
Scots having been defeated at Dunbar. 

Cromwell as an enemy of Parliament. After the 
execution of Charles I, the real rule of the country was in 
hands of Cromwell. Cromwell was a siorng man and 
his rule was of military nature. For some time Major- 
Generals ruled the country but their rule was oppressive. 

Rump and Barebone Parliaments. He could not 
pull on well with the Rump and the Little or Barebone 
Parliament and so dissolved them. It was in fact very 
difficult for a man of strong nature and aristocratic views 
like those of Cromwell to work smoothly with Parliament 
that would claim sovereign powers. Cromwell w’anted to 
rule as a Dictator and this made it impossible for him to 
allow the Parliament or any opposition to stand in his way. 

Last two Parliaments. Cromwell was appointed Lord 
Proiecior by the lostrumcnt of Government in 1653. He 
remained Lord Protector of England from 1653 to t 6 sS 
In 1654 as Protector he called his first Parliament, but the 
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Parliament was not in favour of unlimited powers enjoyed 
bv Cromwell and it wanted to limit his powers 
ways Cromwell was offended at the attitude of ^ 
Parliament and dissolved it. After the dissolution of this 

Parliament the country was divided into ten dis- 

fr ts ^nd a Major-General was placed over each district 

/n the luotry.'^ CromweU called his Second 

in 1656 and the tirst thing that he was required to do was 

to remove Major-Generals. This Parliament prepared a 

new scheme called the Humble Petition and Advice The 
new scheme was that Cromwell should 
and carry on the Government of the country with “"P 
□ra Parliament consisting of two Houses. C^romwell 
not accept the crown for certain military officers wcw 
oDDOsed to this proposal but he certainly consented to 
eJS^a new House of Lords. The new Parliament critia- 
sed the constitution and the vast powers cloyed y 
Cromwell which made his rule despotic. CromwelL 
therefore, dissolved the Parliament. A little after this 

Cromwell died. 

O 121 . Describe briefly the causes that were 
responsible for the unpopulanty and faUure of 
Puritan Regime or Republican Experiment or Common 

wealth. . 

Or 

The causes of the failure of the Puritan Revolution. 


Or 

The causes of the failure of the constitutional ex¬ 
periments in the Commonwealth, or downfaU of Pro¬ 
tectorate. 

Or 

Account for the impermanence of Cromwell’s work. 

Ans. The following were the main causes that were 
rcspon.sible for the unpopularity or failure of the Puritan 
Regime or the impermanence of Cromwell s work . 

1 Revolutionists went too fast and too far. 
promoters of the Puritan Revolution went too fast and too 
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far. At one stroke they abolished the kingly ofBce, the 
House of Lords and the Episcopal Church. The masses 
were not prepared for these revolutionary changes. 

2. Military Rule. The people hated the military rule 
set up by Cromwell. His whole system of Government 
was based on military strength. He had divided the whole 
country into eleven districts and placed each district under 
a Major-General with unlimited power. 

$. Stern Puritan Rule. The people hated the stern 
Puritan rule, wherein even simple and innocent pleasures 
were placed under a ban. Harmless amusements, horse- 
racing, bear-baiting, singing, dancing, drawing, painting, 
etc. had been prohibited. 

4 '^ The Ideals of Commonwealth far in advance of 
the Time. The ideals of Commonwealth such as religious 
toleration, reformed Parliament and strict morality were 
not liked by the people as these ideals were much before 
time. The Puritans who controlled the government in the 
days of Cromwell wanted to create a heaven on earth. 
They tried to make the English people a nation of saints. 
Cromwell’s speed was too fast to be appreciated by the 
masses. 

5 - Unrepresentative character of Cromwell’s Parlia¬ 
ment. Cromwell’s Parliament did not consist of the 
representatives of the nation. He expelled all those 
members who did not agree with him or stood in his way. 

This over-bearing conduct was intolerable to the people. 
He twice called his Parliament but could not pull on with 
it. He bad to dissolve it. 

6 . Cromwell’s Despotic Rule. He ruled with the 
help of the army. Cromwell ' did not rule the country 
with the help of Parliament. He ruled like a despot. He 
imposed taxes and imprisoned and fined persons arbitrarily. 
The judges who wdiited to m 3 iotdin iodcpeodeDce were 
dismissed. 

Edicts having the force of law were issued on the 
Protector’s sole authority. 
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He prevented the Parliament from becoming absolute 
and did many illegal and unconstitutional things. His rule 
was almost as despotic as that of Charles I. People were 
quite tired of his rule. 

7. Lack of Experience. Commonwealth had no experi¬ 
ence in the work of government. 

S. No Attempt at Religious and Political Liberty. 

The execution of Charles I was not followed by any 
attempt to establish religious or political liberty. 

9. Discontent of the Republicans. The republicans 
were discontented because the republic was crushed and 
absolute rule of Cromwell was established. 

10. Half-hearted Measures of Cromwell. All his 
measures were half-hearted and he never cared for the 
wishes of bis people. Sometimes be would not hear even 
his own partisans. 

11. The Haired of the Royalists. The Royalists bated 
Cromwell and regarded him as a usurper in the place of 
the King. People silently put up with his despotic rule 
and arbitrary measures because they were afraid of his 
great powers, but as soon as death removed him from the 
stage of the world, the people once more brought a monarch 
to the throne. 

Q Describe the causes to which you would attribute 
the downfall of the Protectorate. 

Aas. previous last answer. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE RESTORATION 1660 . 



The Restoration. 


It literally means coming or bringing back to original 
state. This term in English History is applied to the 
occupation of the English throne by Charles II the son of 
Charles I after the failure of the Commonweath in 1660. 
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The Restoration means the re-establishment of the 
monarchy. 

^ Q 122 . Elxplain the causes and the nature of the 
^iglish Restoration of 1660 . (i 949 > 45 > 4 i-) 

Ans. Causes and circumstances that favoured the 
Restoration of Charles II in 1660 . 

Richard Cromwell. Richard Cromwell, the eldest son 
of Olivet Cromwell, succeeded his father as Protector. 
He was peaceable and sluggish. He had none of his father’s 
genius and could not maintain the balance between the 
army and the Parliament. The army was not satisfied with 
him, as he was a civilian. The Commons protested against 
his weakness and he dissolved the Parliament. The officers 
then recalled the Long Parliament, which Oliver Cromwell 
had dismissed. It was called the Rump or hinder end of a 
Parliament. The Rump, too, did not want Richard, so he 
resigned and retired into private life, in 1659. 

Restoration of Charles 11 . 

After the resignation of Richard Cromwell, the Rump 
and the army quarrelled. There ensued a general anarchy 
in England. A royalist rising took place. The soldiers 
under General Lambert subdued it. Then they took the 
power into their own hands and elected a committee from 
among the officers. General Monk, the Commander of the 
Scottish army, who was opposed to the English army and 
wanted that it should be under civil authority, entered 
London. The Rump Parliament was dissolved and a new 
and freely-elected Parliament met which was called a 
Convention, (1660) because it was not called by a royal 
writ. Its members passed a resolution to restore the old 
Government of King, Lords and Commons and to invite 
Charles II, to govern them. 

Thus Parliament was restored. Parliament began to 
consider the terms on which they should recall Charles. 
But before their arriving at any decision a messenger came 
from Charles, bringing with himself a document called 
**Tke Dedaralion of Breda.'* In the Declaration Charles 
promised (1) pardon to all who within forty days should 
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express their loyalty, with the exception of those who were 
excluded by Parliament, (2) liberty of conscience, (3) all 
questions regarding the land settlement were to be decided 
by Parliament and (4) payment of all arrears to Monk’s 
army and to take them into royal service on the same pay 
and condition. 

The Convention approved of all these conditions and 
sent a deet to Holiand to bring Charles to England. He 
M as proclaimed king on 29lh May, 1660. Monarchy was 
thus restored. 

Nature or Effects of the Restoration, 

(i) It was a Iteatoration of Limited Monarchy. The new 

kin bad certain dehoite limits and checks on his powers. 

He was not to over-ride the authority nor levy taxes without 

Parliamentary sanction or raise money by illegal means. The 

Court of Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission 

which the previous kings had been using as instruments of 

oppression were abolished. The position of the restored 

king was much changed, i.t ., he had to rule the country 

constituiionallv. 

♦ 

(li) Jf tva< the r‘.'iiorati(jn of rarliament icith increa 3 ed 
The Restoration brought back the Parliament as 
well. The Restoration was not only the restoration of 
monarchy but it was a restoration of the Parliament as well. 
Under the Commonwealth and Protectorate, the House of 
Lords had been aboliscd but now the Parliament was to con¬ 
sist of the House of Lords and the House of Commons both. 
Henceforth, there was to be a freely elected Parliament. 
'I'he restored Parliament gained in power and importance. 

(in'; It vas a restoration of the ofd church the control of 
irhi<'h u n.i complch h/ in the hands ('f 'he Parliament. The 
Restoration brought back a church the control of which 
was no longer in the hands of the king but completely in 
the hands of the Parliament. The Cavalier Parliament 
pas'^ed a number of Acts which were collectively known 
as the Clarendon Code. The Clarendon Code restored 
the Church of England, i. c„ it enabled the Anglican 
clergy to recover their livings and destroyed all chance 
for Puritanism to regain its ascendancy. The Clarendon 
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Code brought back Anglicanism which was the established 
religion of England before the Civil War. 

(tv) It was restoration of the Property. The Royalist 
squires had suffered immensely under the stern and 
despotic rule of Cromwell who had confiscated their estates. 
The confiscated lands were given back to the Royalists, and 
thus the social rule of the upper class was restored. 

(u) It was a restoration of the social life. Ideals of the 
nation were lowered. With the return of Charles II began a 
great reaction. There was again the splendour of the 
court. The sober and stern rule of the Commonwealth 
was forgotten. Theatres, rivalries of all kinds and orgies 
took the place of the sermons and prayers. Gambling, 
drinking and duelling were the order of the day. 

The various changes introduced by the Restoration in 
England amply justify the truth of the statement. “The 
Restoration brought Charles II to Whitehall ; and in an 
instant the whole face of England was changed.’* 

N, B. The first three points are the Constitutional 
results of the Restoration. 

Q. Describe the constitutional results of the Resto¬ 
ration. 

Ans. Consult the first three points in the previous 
answer. 

Q. “The Restoration of Charles 11 in 1660 was 
followed by consequences of far-reaching importance.’. 

Ant. See previous answer. 

Q. “The Restoration was not only the Restoration 
of the Parliament and before long it meant the. bringing 
back of the old Church. 

Ans. See previous answer. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
CHARLES U 1660-1685 

His Character and Policy. 

Charles II was the son of Charles I who ascended the 
English throne in 1660 after the failure of the Common¬ 
wealth. The re-csiablishmcDt of monarchy is known as the 
Restoration. 

Charles was selfish, unprincipled, lazy and pleasure- 
loving. His immorality has passed into a proverb and he 
was shamefully licentious. He was known by the popular 
title of “Merry Monarch”. But Charles bad from the 
beginning set his heart upon two objects : (1) He wished 
to give toleration to the Catholics, (2) and to rule as 
independently as possible. 

Bent on keeping bis crown, he did not oppose the people 
and the Parliament as his father bad done. He bad no desire 
to quarrel with his subjects, lest they should send him on 
his exile back. 

The Convention Parliament 1660 — 1661 . 

It passed an Act of Indemnity, granting general pardon 
10 those who had fought against Charles I, with the excep¬ 
tion of the regicides. 

1. The dead bodies of Cromwell and other leading 
men were taken out and hung at Tyburn. 

2. Crown lands, church lands and estates of the 
Rojalisis confiscated by the Commonwealth were restored. 
But the lands which the Royalists were compelled to sell 
were not restored as the sale was held valid. 

3. Feudal dues were abolished and the king was 
granted a permanent excise dutv and £1,200,000 a year for 
life. 

4. The Militia Acts of 1660 and 1661 were passed 
which ga\e the king control over the land and naval forces. 

5. Bishops were restored to their seats in the House of 
Lords. 
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The Cavalier Parliament- 

It was summoned in 1661 and was entirely royalist. 
Many members of the Parliamem were Episcopalians and 
they attempted to crush Puritanism. It made the settle¬ 
ment of Church in a series of Acts called the Clarendon 
Code because Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, was the 
Lord Chancellor and chief minister of Charles II, and took 
a leading part in the Cavalier Parliament. 

The Settlement of Church (Clarendon Code) 1661 — 
1665. 

By a series of Acts the Cavalier P.arliarr.cnt began to 
restore the old church and control religion. The object of 
these Acts was to crush Puritanism, (i) It passed the 
Corporation Act in 1661 which required that a!) numbers 
of municipal corporations should receive communion 
according to the rites of the Church. (2) In 1662 it 
passed the Act of Uniformity by which the clergy were 
required to renounce the convent, to receive episcopal 
ordination and to use the revised Prayer Book. The result 
of this Act was that about two thousand of the clergy 
resigned. (3) In 1664, the Conventicle Act was passed 
which made illegal the meetings of more than five persons 
for the religious purpose, except in accordance with the 
practices of the Anglican Church. (4) In 1665 the Five 
Miles Act was passed which forbade all those clergy who 
had been rejected, to teach in schools and to come within 
five miles of a corporate town. 

The Clarendon Code thus restored the ecclesiastical 
system of land and Charles I crushed Puritanism. 

The Great Plague, 1665. 

In 1665 London was visited by a terrible Plague, which 
in one summer carried away 100,000 souls. 

The Great Fire, 1666. 

In the following year the Great Fire of London broke 
out on the night of Sunday, September 2. 400 streets, 

13,000 houses and 89 Churches including St. Paul’s were 
destroyed. 
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Q. Discuss the reign of Charles II from the stand 
point of parliamentary control of religion. 


Ans. ‘See Clarendon Code. 

Q 123. Describe briefly Charles IVt Foreign Policy. 

Ans. The foreign policy of Charles II can be well 
sutnnicd up in the following points. • 

I. (i) The Cromwellian policy of friendship with 
France was continued and more intimate tchtiODS were 
developed between England and France. (») In 1662, 
Charles II married the sister of the king of Portugal, which 
had declared its independence ofSpain and now established 
it with the help of Charles and Louis. As residt of 
marriage the English got Bombay 

extended English trade. (»«0 Charles sold Dunkirk to 
Louis, king of France, which evoked criticism frotn fila¬ 
ment. (h’) War was declared in 1665 against the Dutch 
owing to the commercial rivalry between 
Ties War came to a close with the Treaty of Breda (1667J. 
As a result of this war the English got New Amsterdam, 
ft) In 1667 the Cabel ministry of Charles II made a 
Tripple Alliance wiih the Dutch and Charles II beuayed 
the national honour bv making in 1670 the secret ^eaty 
of Dover with France and declaring war against the Duicn 
known as the Third Dutch War, 1672—1674. 


^ The Second Navigation Act and Dutch War, 
1665—1667. Its cause was the commercial rivalry bet¬ 
ween England and the Dutch due to constant quarrel 
between the English and the Dutch traders in Africa and 
North America. War was declared in 1665 for Charles 11 
renewed the Navigation Act. The Dutch were defeated 
at Lowestoft and the English captured New Amsterdain 
but owing to the misgovernment of Charles II ibe Dutch 
gained some success and burnt the English ships. The war 
came to an end by the treaty of Breda by which England 
gained New Amsterdam. 

3. The Tripple Alliance. After the fall of Clarendon 
in 1667, the Cabal ministry came into power. It made 
a Tripple Alliance with the Dutch and the Swedes 
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agaiDst the growing power of France which was fighting 
with Spain. As a result of the alliance Louis was forced 
to make the treaty of Aix-la Cbapelle by which he bad to 
give up some of his conquests. 

4 . The Treaty of Dover and the Third Dutch War. 
Louis was determined to punish the Dutch for their share 
in the Tripple Alliance and in 1670 made the secret 
Treaty of Dover with Charles II by which (i) Charles 
promised to help Louis against the Dutch, (2) to declare 
himself a Roman Catholic and to turn England into a 
Catholic country. (3) Louis promised to help Charles with 
men and money to put down any opposition in England. 

5. The Third Dutch War, 1672—1674- War was 
declared against Holland in 1672 but it was not popular 
and met with no response. Peace was concluded in 1674. 

Q 124. Reproduce short notes on the following :— 

Ans. The Ministry of Clarendon, 1660—1667. 

The important events of this period are: (1) The 
Settlement of Convention Parliament ; (2) The Settlement 
of Church by a scries of Acts called the Clarendon Code 
and (3) the Alliance with France ; the marriage of Charles 
II with the sister of the king of Portugal and second 
Dutch War. 

Clarendon fell from power in 1667, was impeached 
by Parliament and went into exile. 

The Cabal Ministry, 1667—1673. 

It was formed after the fall of Clarendon in 1667. It 
included five ministers, Cliford. Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashaly Cooper afterwards Lord Shaftesbury and Lauder¬ 
dale, and is known as Cabal from the initial letters of their 
names. Events of ibis period are: (i) The Tripple Alliance 
with the Dutch and Swedish, (2) Charles II’s secret 
Treaty of Dover with Louis (1670) and the Third Dutch 
War, (3) The Declaration of Indulgence issued by the 
Dissenters and Catholics, but which owing to the strong 
opposition of the Parliament, bad to be withdrawn ; (4) In 

1673, Parliament passed the Test Act which forbade the 
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bolding of any civil and military office by those who refused 
to take the sacrament according to the rites of the Anglican 
Church. Owing to the secret Treaty of Dover, unpopu¬ 
larity of the war with the Dutch and the passing of the 
Test Act, the Cabal ministry fell. 

Danby Ministry. 1673-1678, The Popish Plot, 1678- 

After the fall of the Cabal, the Earl of Danby was made 
chief minister. He was the supporter of the Anglican 
Church and his foreign policy was to break up with France. 

Events of this period, (i) Charles made another treaty 
with France ooi to join any power against her without her 
leave. (2) Danby arranged the marriage of James’s daughter 
Alary with William of Orange. (3) The Popish Plot 1678. 
In 1678 one Titus Oates disclosed a plot, called the Popish 
Plot, the object of which was to kill Charles II, to place 
his brother James on the throne and to restore Catholicism. 
This created a great stir and panic in the councr)’, many 
innocent Catholics were put to death and the Parliament 
tried to pass the Exclusion Bill. 

Fall of Danii/. Danby fell from power in 1678 and 
was impeached by the Commons, because he was found to 
be a partner in the secret treaty of Charles II with Louis 
XIV, who himself disclosed it. Charles, in order to save 
Danby, dissolved the Parliament. 

Shaftesbury. 

He was a prominent member of the Cabal Ministry. 
He ditfered with Charles II and so joined the Opposition. 
He was a zealous supporter of the Test Act and the 
Exclusion Bill. Gradually his influence declined and he 
became unpopular. He left England and took refuge in 
Holland where he expired in i6S^. 

The exclusion Bill. 

It was passed by the House of Commons in 1679. It 
was meant to exclude Charles IPs brother James, a Catholic 
from succession to the throne. This bill was rejected by 
the House of Lords and so the Parliament failed to pass it. 
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Habeas Corpus Act. 

In 1679 the Parliament passed the Habeas Corpus Act 
which provided that no one could be imprisoned without a 
warrant stating the charges against him. It also secured 
the early trial of the accused. 

The Rye House Plot 1683. 

The Plot was formed by the extreme Whigs who were 
disgusted with the king. Its object was to assassinate 
Charles II as he rode past a house called the Rye House. 
The Plot was detected and its authors were executed. 

N. B.—Whigs and Tories. 

In the reign of Charles II two parties in Parliament 
were formed—the Whigs who were against the prerogative 
(peculiar rights or privileges) of the king and the 'I orics 
who supported it. 

Q 125. (o) What attempts were made by Charles II 
to establish royal absolutism ? Or How Charles II tried 
to revive what is known as the Second Stuart or Catholic 
Stuart^ despotism ? What constitutional progress was 
made in his reign ? 

Ans. (a) Attempts of Charles to rstohlif'h ahsohitisnt. 
Charles had two chief aims—to restore Catholicism and to 
establish absolutism He wanted to restore Catholicism 
not for his religious convictions but because Catholicism 
was suited to the growth of his despotic power. His 
attempts may be briefly described as follows : — 

1. Secret Treaty of Dover. With a view to make 
himself independent of the Parliamentary control he enter¬ 
ed into the secret Treaty of Dover with Louis XIV of 
France. Charles was to declare himself a Catholic .and 
restore Catholicism in England and Loui.s was to pay him 
a large sum of money Charles was to maintain a strong 
army with the money given to him by Louis so that the 
former might be able to put down revolts in lingland and 
to weaken Parliament. 

2. Declaration of Indulgence. By this Charles claimed 
the right of using dispensing power (power to exempt from 
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the discharge of certain obligations) and he meant to ^vc 
religious toleration to the Catholics and the Dissenters, but 
this measure raised such a fierce storm of opposition that 
Charles had to withdraw the Declaration. 

3. Resistance to the Exclusion Bill, The Exclusion Bill 
aimed at excluding James, Duke of York, Charles’s brother 
from the throne, but Charles dissolved the Parliament 
thrice and did not allow the Bill to pass. He did not care 
for the determination of the Parliament to pass the Bill, but 
he exerted his own strength of will and gained his^ object 
by defying the Parliament and over-riding its authority. 

4. He drove the TTAtja from 'power. He turned out 
the Whigs who were his political opponents. He so clever¬ 
ly overhauled the Charters of London and other big towns 
that the Whigs were driven away from power and the 
Tories, the supporters of the king were brought in place of 
Whigs. 

5. lixs rule tviOiout a Parliament. He ruled the 
country without Parliament during his last years, parti¬ 
cularly after the question of the Exclusion Bill. The judges 
became the mere creatures of the king and the courts of 
law were used by Charles to crush all those who stood in 
his way or opposed his policy. He was even more fond of 
absolutism than Charles I, but while Charles I was obsu- 
nate and foolish Charles II was wise and tactful. He ruth¬ 
lessly trampled down all opposition and took the law of 
the country into bis own hands. The theory of the Divine 
Right of kings was revived once more and complete 
autocracy was established. 

Had nature spared Charles II to live longer perhaps 
more harm would have been done to parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in England than what Charles I could possibly think of. 

(^‘) Constitutional Progress in the reign of Charles 11. 

I. The principle of ministerial responsibility was 
e<!fa!>lish< (l. The king bad to select his ministers from the 
party that enjoyed the confidence of the Parliament. It 
was the result of Parliamentary opposition that he had to 
dismiss Clarendon, the Cabal and Danby. The principle 
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of ministerial responsibility was established, 1. e., hence¬ 
forward the ministers were to be responsible to the Parlia¬ 
ment, and not to the king. This principle was particularly 
established by Danby’s impeachment. Marriott says, 
“Towards the theory of ministerial responsibihiy, the 
seventeenth century made a large and important contri¬ 
bution.” 

2. The syattm of Appropriatioyt of .Supplies was 
established. The system of appropriation of Supplies was 
dehnitely set up i.e.. the Parliamentary grants were limited 
for specific purposes. 

3. Personal liberty U'os secured. Personal liberty was 
secured by the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act in 16/9. 
The Act provided that no one could be imprisoned without 
a warrant stating the charges against him and it secured the 
early trial of the accused before a proper Court of Law. 
Habeas Corpus meant “That you have the body. 

The Act made it difficult for the government to evade 
or delay the action of the Habeas Corpus Writ. The Act 
was an effective instrument against the king. 

4< System of Parly Oovirtnutnt b*<jnn. System of 
Party Government began and it was to follow a definite 
political programme. It was the Exclusion Hill that ga\c 
birth to the system of Party Government. Parliamentary 
parties with definite political programmes were formed, and 
thus was foreshadowed the system of Party Cjovernment in 
England. Those who were in favour of the Exclusion 
Bill were called the Whigs and those who were against it 
were called the Tories. 

5. Recording verdict ayainsi the kmj. The iurors 
secured the right of recording verdict against the king. 

Q 126 . What were the relations of Charles I with his 
Parliaments ? Compdre tbBci with those of Chorles II 
with his Parliaments. 

Ans. Relations of Charles I with his Parliaments. 
(.See the reign of Charles I.) 
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Comparison of the two. 

Charles II too was equally determioed like his father 
to make himself despotic and to be independent of parlia¬ 
mentary control. But be was shrewd, tactful and a pleasure- 
loving man who did not wish to go on his travels again. 
While Charles I was obstinate, foolish and unyielding, 
Charles II was open to conviction, kept up appearances and 
speedily yielded whenever he found that there was a strong 
opposition to his measures. He did not desire an absolute 
personal rule. Though he chose bis ow'n ministers he lost 
no lime in changing them if the nation was hostile to them. 
He was clever enough not to rouse popular opposition. 
Though apparently ease-loving, he concealed great capacity 
for intrigue which even an ablest statesman could not under¬ 
stand. He was wise enough to recall the Declaration of 
Indulgence when he saw that it had created a storm in the 
country and a vehement popular opposition. He allowed 
his minister Danby to be impeached by Parliament. He 
offered no opposition to the passing of the Habeas Corups 
Act. He avoided extremes and sagacious as he was, he 
never allowed the differences to go so far as to result in a 
war or revolution. But at the same time “there never was 
a moment when he was not doing something to carry out 
his aim.” Cautious and careful as he was, whenever he 
yielded to great opposition he did not give up the cause to 
which be was so much devoted but patiently wailed for a 
new opportunity and would strike the iron while it was hot. 
He never provoked his people to the point of war or revolu¬ 
tion and at the same time never gave up his aim. This was 
all on account of his great natural sagacity. 

Q 127. What were the Navigation Acts ? 

Ans. The First Navigation Act. 

The First Navigation Act was passed by the Rump in 
1651 which meant to give a blow’ to the carrying-trade 
(taking poods in ships to different countries) which was in 
the hands of the Dutch and who made immense profits by 
this trade. The main condition of the Navigation Act was 
that all goods that were brought from other countries in 
England should either be brought in English ships or in 
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the vessels of the country to which the goods belonged. 
This Act gave a serious offence to the Dutch because they 
suffered a great loss. The result was a fierce fight at the 
sea between the Dutch and the English. At first the Dutch 
won a few successes but in the end they were badly defeated 
and accepted to follow the terms of the Navigation Act. 

Second Navigation Act. 

The Second Navigation Act was passed by Charles II 
as he was very ansious to promote English commerce and 
lay the foundation of new colonies. (For this see the 
Foreign Policy of Charles II). 


Q 128 . ^ What were the chief qualities and traits of 
character in Charles II that enabled him to surmount 
the chief difficulties of his reign. 

Or 

“Under his easy-going genial exterior, Charles II 
tiad great detenmnation. A less good-humoured, less 
tacttul and at the same time less strong-willed kins 
would have provoked another revolution.’^ Discuss 
with reference to the principal events of bis reign. 

Ans. Charles 11 came across many difficult nosition^ 

s^uccessfully. Here arc some of his qualities that enabled 
him to overcome all difficulties •— enaoitd 


I. He was tactful and intriguing. By his tact and 
cleverness he could baffle i.e,. defeat the designs of the 

ablest statesman of his day. It was the result of bis tact 

and sagacity that the parliament swayed under royalis 
reaction and the king was regarded as the final authSy 
on al matters. The attitude of the parliament in matters 
of religion turned round the desires of the king and several 

ffie pCrita^ Code were passed against 


Charles did not acknowledge the right of the Parliament 
to determine the choice of ministers and still he was 
anxious that his ministers should be responsible to him Tnd 
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r,nt »n Parliament. He achieved this by taking into 
consideration the temper of the Parliament while selecting 

his ministers. . i 

2 He could read the minds of his people and feel 
the pulse of the masses. He consequently never went 

against their wishes. „ j 

, He could keep his secrets well-guarded. He di^d 
not reveal plans so as not to rouse the feelings of 
people against him. He was anxious to restore Catholicism 
L LgUnd with the help of the French 
XIV but be never revealed his designs. He made 
fecre\ Treaty of Dover with the French Kmg m 1670 
The Treaty^was kept a sealed secret. In Jj'*® 
he showed’^ himself much wiser than ® ^ 

or his brother James 11 . He never revealed bis religious 
Kndcncics though he was anxious to help the CatholiCs. 

A He was an astute and cool-headed politician. To 
Grant religious toleration to the Catholics, Charles wanted 
fo stop"be operation of the penal laws against them and 

for this purpose he issued a declaration of 
The parliament opposed the declaration and 
withdUw it. Consequently he conceded to its wishes and 
by doing so he showed more wisdom than bis predecessore 
or successors. He was clever enough not to displease his 
people and parliament openly. 

< His personal influence and diplomacy. He tried 

to make himself independent of parliamentary control by 
derending upon the subsidies of the French king. He 
wielded sufficient influence among European politics. 


6. He was courteous and had a charming personality. 
He was never discourteous to the people and the parliament. 
His laneuagc and manners were most polite and decent. 
He would never give anybody a cause for offence. 

His qualities and tactics helped him to maintain his 
hold on the country and despite his unpopular foreign 
policy he ruled peacefully for a long time. His brother 
and successor James 11 acted less wisely with the result 
that the Stuarts were dethroned once for all. 
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Apparently Charles was very courteous and would like 
not to displease any one, but in the heart of hearts be had 
a particular programme before him and definite ideals 
which he wanted to achieve. He was very well aware 
of the fate of his father and the hardships that be suffered 
while in exile after the execution of his father. He said so 
often ‘he would not like to go on his travels’ again. He had 
a determination and a definite programme before him. 
To achieve this he played his part very courteously, wisely 
and tactfully, and a less-humoured and less tactful world 
surely here caused another revolution as we had one in the 
reign of Charles I. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
JAMES 11 (1685—1688) 

His Accession and Character. 

James II came to the throne in 1685 on the death of his 
brother Charles 11 . He was a most obstinate and narrow¬ 
minded bigot and he was so selfish that he never hesitated to 
break promises. He strongly believed in the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings and considered himself above law 
and criticism. He was a zealous Catholic and a religious 
fanatic. He subordinated political considerations to 
religious views and was never a far-sighted politician. He 
was honest, active and courageous but his obstinacy and 
short-sightedness wrecked his throne. 

His Aims and Policy. 

He bad two great aims: (a) To make himself an 
absolute ruler and {h) to restore Catholicism. He openly 
defied the popular cause and showed undue favours 
to the Catholics. He forgot that the majority of his subjects 
were ardent Protestants. He miserably failed in bis 
objects. 

Q 1^ Mention the circumstances that led to the 
Gloriduf Revolution or Bloodless (or English or Grand) 
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Revolution of 1688. What were its chief events ? 

(1949, 48, 46, 44) 

Or 

Q. How did James II alienate his subjects ? Trace 
the incidents which led to the Bloodless Revolution. 

Ans. The following are the main causes or the 
circumstances that led to the Revolution of 1688. 

1. James II made use of dispensing and suspending 
powers. Dispensing power of the king meant to exeippt 
particular persons from the operation of a law. Suspending 
power meant nullifying the entire operation of any statute or 
any number of statutes. His object in doing so was to 
remove the disabilities and restrictions imposed the Catholics 
and to enable them to hold high posts. It was under this 
Act that he appointed Catholics to civil and military posts. 

2. He set up the Court of High Commission in order 
to enforce his religious policy—a purely Catholic policy. 
This Court severely punished those who questioned the 
king’s policy and stood in his way. 

3. He expelled the Fellows of Magdalene College, 
Oxford, for refusing to elect a Catholic as their President. 
He appointed a Roman Catholic Dean to an Oxford College 
and dismissed the Chauccllor of the Cambridge University 
for disobeving his orders. Thus he launched a severe 
campaign against Universities. 

4. He raised an army of 6,000 to 30,000 mainly com¬ 
posed of Catholics. The English strongly resented such 
an army for that would have meant military rule carried on 
with the help of the Catholics. 

5. He issued the first Declaration of Indulgence in 
16S7 by which he suspended the penal laws both against 
Catholics and Dissenters. They were granted freedom of 
worship and the right to hold any office. 

6. He i:^sucd the Second Declaration of Indulgence in 
1688 and ordered it to be read in all churches. 

7. He brought seven-bishops to trial for refusing to 
read the Declaration of Indulgence. The Bishops were 
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acquitted amidst uoiversal rejoicing of the whole nation. 
This treatment of the Bishops produced strong feeling of 
hatred for the king in the minds of the people. 

8. He dismissed several men from their offices who 
refused to change their religion. 

9. He dissolved the Parliament and appointed a "Regu¬ 
lator” who would try to bring about a Parliament full of 
supporters of the Crown. He ruled without Parliament 
for two years. 

10. The king’s economic policy was equally hateful 
to the people. The king being in alliance with France 
had the home industries of England controlled by the French 
minister Colbert. Interests of England were ignored and 
those of the French people were safeguarded, The English 
strongly resented this policy. James exacted illegal customs 
and Excise. He also used other unconstitutional means to 
exact money without the consent of Parliament. 

11. The birth cf James II’s son. This was the last 
straw that broke the nation’s patience. So far people bad 
been tolerating bad treatment and illegal actions of James’s 
thinking that the next heirs to the throne were Mary and 
Anne, the Protestant daughters of James. But now that a son 
was born to James, people began to think that he would be 
brought up as a staunch Catholic and naturally he would 
follow his father’s policy. Under these circumstances the 
Revolution of 1688 became necessary. 

Events. 

Several leading men of England sent an invitation to 
Mary’s (daughter of James II) husband, William, to come and 
save England from the Popish and despotic ruler. William 
accepted the invitation. He landed in England and marched 
upon London. James was deserted by the officers by his own 
regiment, as well as by his friends and so he fled to France. 
William and Mary then became King and Queen. "The 
flight of James II solved finally the constitutional conflict 
of the 17th century.” 

Q Discuss the constitutional issues involved in the 
struggle between James II and his people. 
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Ans. Study the first nine points in the previous answer. 

Q Give an account of the unconstitutional nteasures 
of James 11. Why did the Revolution of 1688 become 
necessary ? 

Ans. Consult previous answer (causes or circumstances 
leading to the Revolution). 

Q 130. Describe the political and constitutional 
results or the effects of the Glorious Revolution, or its 
political and constitutional significance. (19484 464 44) 

Or 

Describe the ^ most important changes which the 
Glorious Revolution brought about in Hngland or 
achievements of the Revolution. 

Or 

Describe the Revolutionary Settlement of 1689. 

Or 

“The Revolution of 1688 was a great event in the 
struggle by which in Great Britain the king became the 
servant of the people.” Explain and discuss this 
statement. (i 953 ) 

Ans. The Most important changes which the 
Glorious Revolution brought about in England were the 
following ;— 

The Rtvolution of 1688 brought about great changes 
in the system of government and in the position of the 
English Sovereign and Parliament. The sovereign could no 
longer rule despotically like James II. Now the Parliament 
became supreme. The sovereign could not rule against 
the laws of the country, he was now the servant of the people. 

The Convention Parliament of 16S9 passed certain 
measures which accomplished ihc following important 
results:— 

I. Powers ir> Tc timiUd. Alonarchy in England 

became limited. The Bill of Rights declared that it was 
illegal for the King to excercise suspending and dispensing 

^^’^6 could not levy taxes without the consent 
of Parliament. The King could not keep a standing army 
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by the Maiiny Act. The army was lo be maintained and 
grants for it were to be made by Parliament only for one 
year. Thus it was not possible for the King ro maintain 
a standing army without the consent of the ‘ Parliament. 
The theory of the Divine Right of Kings was destroyed. 
The Revolution finished once for all the chances for the 
Kings to become despots in future. 

2. Supremacy of the PaTliurnent estahli-'ilud.- The long 
struggle for supremacy between the King-and the Parlia¬ 
ment came to an end and Parliament got complete victory 
over the King. Parliameni secured full control over finance 
and the army. A Triennial Act was passed which provided 
that three years should not elapse .without a Parliament 
being summoned. 

3. Triumph of T riumph of Protestantism 

in England was secured and henceforward it became the 
established religion of the kingdom. Roman Catholicism 
had no chatice to rise. In future no Catholic could become 
a king and hence the Papal danger was banished from 
England once for all. 

4. /'j'ccJom rf (he Press. Censorship was removed 
and the press became a political power in the country. 

5. i’ifh.gious Freedom. The Toleration Act of 1689 

gave to Non-Coraformists permission to worship in their 
own churches. 

6. Independence of the Judges. Fixed salaries were 
given to the judges and no judge was to be removed unless 
found guilty of wrong doing or unless both the Houses 
required his removal. The judges were made independent 
of the control of the King. The King was deprived of the 
power of dismissing them. 

System of Oovtrnmcnt founded. William 
HI had to choose his ministers from the party which com¬ 
manded majority in the House of Commons. This led 

of the Cabinet. After the Revolution 
me I arty Government System was established in England, 
m which the King had to select his ministers from only 
those who belonged to the powerful party in the House of 
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Commoas. The establishment of the Cabinet system Df 
Government was the greatest achievement of i^e Gioinoiis 
Revolution because gradually all power was transferred into 
the hands of Parliament. 

8 . Cliangt of Policy in Foreign Affaire. England became 
a first class European Power. Charles II and James II play** 
ed into the bands of the French King Louis XIV, and 
followed his wishes blindly. But William 111 changed bis 
policy and made it bis great aim to check the ambictous 
designs and growing power of Louis XIV of France. 

William III was no longer a tool in the hands of the 
French King. William made up his mind to bring to an 
end the growing power and aggressive policy of France. 

9 . Appropriating the Supplies. A change was also 
made in the method of granting supplies. The King no 
more spent the sums voted to him at bis own discretion. 
He was required to state the purpose for which the money 
was to be spent. This was called appropriating the supp¬ 
lies to certain purposes. William agreed in the very first 
year of his reign that the accounts should be brought 
before the Parliament. The Supremacy of the Parliament 
in money matters was complete. Moreover the grant of 
supplies to the king was made annual, instead of for life as 
before. This placed the king in a position of dependence 
on Parliament. 

10 . The Act of Settlement, lyoi. It declared that on 
the death of William and Anne, without any children, the 
throne should pass to the Electress of Hanover. There 
were nearer heirs to the throne; but their claims were 
rejected as they were Catholics. Thus the principle that 
the Crown of England was not hereditary but elective was 
finally established. 

H. Political liberty of the individual was secured. 
No man could be imprisoned without trial. The rights 
and liberties of the English people were safeguarded 
in different ways particularly by the Bill of Rights which is 
tbc Third Great Charter of English liberties. 

In view of the great political and constitutional results 
of the Glorious Revolution it is rightly said that “The 
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flight of James IX solved finally the constitutional conflict 
of the seventeenth century.*’ The Revolution Settlement 
established a democratic system of government in England 
to a: great extent. Sovereignly now resided in the people. 
Despotism gave way to constitutional rule. The King had 
ta rule according to the wishes of the people and the 
Parliament. He could not flout their wishes. He could be 
dethroned whenever he tried to rule like a despot. He was 
now a servant of the people rather their master. 

Q. Why was James II driven from the throne ? 

Ant. Study the causes of the Glorious Revolution and 
the flight of James II in previous answer. 

Q. Describe briefly the Constitutional Results of 
the Glorious Revolution. Or, “ The Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion gave a new turn to England’s Policy both Domestic 
oad Foreign.” Justify. 

Ans. See previous Answer—how the Revolution gave 
a new turn to domestic Foreign Policy of England. 

Q* The Glorions Revolution produced wide-reaching 
and permanent changes in the English system of govern^ 
ment. Discuss. 

Ans. Consult Constitutional results of the Revolution. 

Q- How far did the Revolutionary Settlement of 
1680 establish a democratic system of govercirient m 

England? 0940) 

Ans. Please See previous Answer—Constitutional 

Results. 

Q 131. Why is the Revolution of 1688 termed ‘ Glo¬ 
rious.”? ( 1942 , 3 *.^) 

Ans. The Revolution of i688 is termed “Glorious 
for the following reasons : — 

The results were good both for the Parliament and tiie 

nation at large. 

(i) The Revolution was accomplished by peaceful 
means. James II wanted to establish Roman Catholicism 
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in England and his rule was despotic. Unable to tolerate 
his despotism any more, seven leading men of England sent 
an invitation to William of Orange (James’s son-in-law) to 
occupy the throne and save England from a Popish and 
arbitrary rule. William accepted the invitation and landed 
in England with an army. James fled to France. The 
Crown was then offered to William and Alary. The ‘glory’ 
of the British Revolution lay in the fact that it was bloodless 
and there was no civil war. Not a single drop of blood was 
shed and not a single shot was fired. 


(^0 The Revolution was full of good results for the 
Parliament. The long struggle for supremacy between 
the king and the Parliament came to an end. The 
Parliament won the victory. The theory of Divine Right 
of Kings was destroyed. The sovereigns could no longer 
claim themselves to be the deputies or the lieutenants of 
God on earth. The Revolution of 1688 dcflniteJy proved 
that the nation could depose a king who flouted its wishes 
ana could give the throne to any competent person it 
liked. The king was bound to obey the law of the land 
and could no longer eicrcise ‘dispensing’ or ‘suspending’ 
powers. The king could not make or unmake any laws 
or impose any taxes without the consent of the Parhament. 
He could not maintain a standing army or do any illegal 
or unconsiitutional act. It meant that England was to 
have in future •Limited Monarchy.’ 


(di) 1I.C Revolution brought good results to the 
Nation TiG n ’•.l.ole. The Revolmion safeguarded the 
iib;-Ttics of the nation. 'I'he nation's richi to justice was 
secured. The judges could ro longer be influenced in 
their decisions by the king. Their posirioo was independent, 
for they could not lie dismi'.sed ?t the will of the sovereigns. 

hrecdom ol pro's was secured. Censorship was 
aboli.diod. Pooks and new-.papers so wonderfully increased 
that the press becan:e a political force in the country. 

Religious freedom of the country was secured to a 
large exicnr. 1 he icioraiinn Act of 16S9 ga\'e all 
Protestants other than Unitarians freedom of public 
worsbip. 
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Q. How did the Revolution of 1688 introduce 
Limited Monarchy in England, or limit the powers of 
the Iting or make him a servant of the people. 

Ans. See results of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

WILLIAM III AND MARY II ( 1689 - 1702 ) 


Their accession. 

William and Mary were crowned as joint sovereigns 
of Great Britain and Ireland immediately after landing in 
England. The Convention Parliament settled that 
William and Mary should be proclaimed King and Queen, 
and William alone should govern. Mary died of smallpox 
in 1699 and William continued to rule till his death 
in 1702. 


William’s Character. 

William W’as too cold and reserved to be popular. lie 
possessed great courage and a strong wiil-powcr. He 
bodly faced all difficulties and misfortunes. He never 
tried to undersirind English traits and traditions, and so 
could not win their aflcction. In religion a Proicst.int, 
he favoured toleration. His foreign policy was directed 
against France. In England his aim was to vr.ixc all 
parlies against France. His vigorous anti strong loreign 
policy won for England a place among the first rale powers 
of Europe and conferred permanent benefits upon tlic 
English nation. 


Q 132 . Describe the meosures r.nd %vo: 4 : of the 
Convention Pailiament or sketch Lricfiy 
lutionary Settlement or the Constitutional KesnUs oi 

the Revolution. 



Or 

Discuss the clauses and the 
of Rights. 


significance of llic Bill 

11951. 50 » 44 ) 
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Ans. The Revoltitionary Settlement- 

The CoQvcDtion ParliameDt which was responsible for 
the settlement after the Glorious Revolution passed the 
Bill of Rights, Mutiny Act, Toleration Act, Appropriation 
of Supplies, etc. 

William’s Policy- He was always in favour of toleration 
in church matters and in civil government. He was 
moderate and occasionally sided with the Tories. He kept 
down Jacobite plots and yielded to many demands of the 
Parliament. In foreign affairs his policy was for a strong, 
alliance against the growing power of France. He succeeded 
in doing it by the formation of the Grand Alliance. The 
following Acts form part of the Revolutionary Settlement:— 

I. The Bill of Rights, or the Declaration of Rights. 

The Stuarts lost their throne by endeavouring to establish 
and to maintain the royal supremacy; William, on the 
contrary, woo even the House of Commons by sacrificing 
royal supremacy. He was ready to sign the Bill of 
Rights, the terms of which were the same as those of the 
Declaration of Rights, which was thus put into the form of 
a statute, and officially raised to the dignity of law. Thus 
the Declaration of Rights became the Bill of Rights. 

The results of the Revolution were embodied in the 
Bill of Rights. In enumerated the illegal acts committed by 
James II and forbade their repetition. The following were 
the main clauses of the Bill of Rights :— 

(i) That the power of suspending laws, without consent 
of Parliament, is illegal. 

(n; That the power of dispensing laws, is illegal. 

(»i«) That the commission for erecting the late court of 
commissions for Ecclesiastical causes is illegal. 

(iv) That levying money by the Crown by pretence or 
prerogative without grant of Parliament is illegal. 

(v) That it is the righc of subjects to petition the King 
and all prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 
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rtn) That the raising or keeping a standing army within 
the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with the consent 
of the Parliament, is against law. 

(vit) That Parliament should be freely elected, frequently 
held, and have freedom of speech. 

(vin) No person who was a Catholic or married a 
Catholic lady could succeed to the throne. 

Significance of the Bill of Kights. The Bill of Rights 
is politically and constitutionally very important as it 
embodied the results of the Glorious Revolution. It is 
truly said of it that it completed the work which the 
Magna Carta had begun. The ancient rights and liberties 
of the English nation were now placed on a very s<^ure 
footing. It took away the claims of kings to suspend or 
dispense with laws, as James bad done in issuing a Declara¬ 
tion of Indulgence. It demanded freedom of elections, 
freedom of speech in Parliament and a pure adroinistraiicn 
of justice. Any member of the royal house proJessing 
Catholicism or even marrying a Catholic was to be excluded 
from the throne. The Bill of Rights really constitutes 
the Glorious Revolution. The Bill of Rights put a lasting 
check on the arbitrary powers of the crown and formed the 
Third Great Charter of English liberties. Henceforth the 
kings were to rule not by any inherent or hereditary rights 
but according to the term of an agreement drawn up 
between them and the representatives of the people. The 
Bill of Rights secured the permanent victory of Parliament 
over the Crown. The Commons now got into their hands 
most of the powers. The king’s ministers soon became 
in reality the ministers of the Commons, who thus won the 
control of the executive power. 

It brought about equally significant changes in the 
church. It destroyed the priestly powers, which for a 
century had been the very great support of the monarchy. 

The Magna Carta, the Petition of Rights and the Bill 
of Rights (the three landmarks in rhe constitutional history 
of England) constitute in the words of Lord Chatham; 
**Thc Bible of English Constitutional History.” Each of 
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these valuable documents asserts ‘rights and liberties of the 
people’ and insists on the ‘rule of law.’ 

2. Appropriation of Supplies and Civil Listj 1689 . 
Up to the reign of James 11 , the kings had the free disposal 
of the money which was voted for them by the Parliament. 
But now the Parliament voted particular amounts of money 
for specific purposes and thus got full control over public 
expenditure. Tbc phrase “Appropriation of Supplies” 
means, therefore, that money voted for specific pusposes 
should be appropriated to, or spent on them, under the 
controlling supervision of Parliament. At the same time, a 

sum was fixed for the use of the crown and the king’s family, 
and was called the Civil List, revenue of the sovereign 
was made annual and not for life. The sovereign was thus 
made dependent upon Parliament. Every year he must get 
a fresh supply from the Parliament. 

Toe Mutiny Act, 1659 . The Convention Parliament 
also passed Aluiiny Act for one year b}* which the king could 
maintain a standing army. Thus the king was obliged to 
summon Parliament annually to renew the Mutiny Act. 

(0 The army was to be maintained for one year only. 

(/i) 1 be supplies for the army were to be voted for one 
year only. 


3 - The Toleration Act, 1689 . A Toleration Act was 
pasr ed which granted freedom of worship to all Protestant 
Dj-jsenters. i he Roman Catholics and the Uciturians were 
excluded from this toleration. Still this Act means a great 
step forward in matters of religious toleration. 


Furiher Concesflions 
bers of rarJiameiu, William 
Press, cic , etc. 


Further, to please tbc mem- 
granted the liberty of the 


5 laJopendence of the Judges 


lilt* junges. juages were maae 
independent ct the (.row n. Their salaries were fixed and 

iiic> v.^iw rot to hold office at the king’s pleasure but as the 
i -irliameni wished it. 


In viev/ of the above Bills and Acts which had so much 
politjcal and constitutional significance, itcanbeconveni- 
et.tiy said that “ William’s accession is an important land- 
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mark in the history of England” ; “The commencement of 
his reign marks a new era for England” ; “The abdication 
of James II and the accession of William III mark the 
commencement of a new era in the history of England.” 

Q 133 . Justify the following :— 

(a) “ William's accession is an important landmark 
in the history of England ” 

“The commencement of Williana’s reign is a new 
era for England.” 

(c) “William's reign is full of significance for the 
English people.” 

(d) “The abdication of James II and the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of William HI mark a new era for the 
English people.” 

(«) “The Glorious Revolution gave a new turn to 
England’s policy both domestic and foreign.” 

Or 

if) Describe William’s legislation. 

Ans. For each of the above statements Con.^i/lf 
previous answer—work of the Convention Parliament or the 
Revolutionary Seitleracot. 

Q. Write a cote on the Bill of Rights with particular 
reference to its terms and significance- 

Ano- CoTifiull previous answer. 

Q 134 . ^‘The Declaration of Rights was e complete 
repudiation of the claims and actions of Jatnes II.” 
Explain carefully v.hat these claims and actions were. 

Ans. The question means that tl.e Doclaraiion of 
Rights enumerated the illegal claims and actions of James II 
and prevented the repetition of those claims and actions by 
any future sovereign of Eiiglaud. Consuh previous answer - 
the terms of the Bill of Rights or the Declaration of Rjglits, 

A’, li. A Declaration of Rights was drawn up in 1689 
to safeguard the constitution and to settle the terms ol' the 
contract between the kings and the people. In ilic first 
Parliament of William, the Declaration of Rights was intro¬ 
duced as a bill and became the Bill of Rights. 
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Q. How did Parliaxneof become supreme at tke end 
of the Stuart Period ? 

Ans. At the end of the Stuart Period the s^ggle 
between Kings and Parliament came to an end, and various 
measures were passed by which the whole govcrnmenr came 
into the hands of Parliament. The following are the chief 
measures :— 

1. Petition of Rights. 2. Triennial Bill. 3. Habeas 
Corpus Act. 4. Bill of Rights. 5. Appropriation of 
Supplies and Civil List. 6. Independence of the Judges. 
7. Mutiny Act. 8. Liberty of the Press, 9. Act of 
Settlement, etc., 

Q 135 . Describe briefly the Financial Pidicy and 
Reform of William. 

Ans. I. The National Debt. It was found impossible 
to raise enough money annually to meet the exp>enses of the 
war. So Charles Montague, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
borrowed money from a company of merchants who were 
rot to be paid olf at a time, not even to get regular interest 
but to get a fixed annuity. This plan of Montague was 
modified by the scheme of Paterson in 1664 by which the 
company of merchants who had lent money to the govern¬ 
ment was constituted and named the Bank of England. The 
government was not to repay the principal lent by the Bank 
to the government but the government guaranteed to pay 
regular interest. The new loans became permanent and 
their interest a fixed charge on the revenue. This was the 
origin of the National Debt, so called because the money 
was lent not to the king but to the nation. 

2. The Bank of England. In 1664 the Bank of 
England was constituted trom the company of merchants 

money to the government at the suggestion of 
W illiam Paterson. It proved very successful because (1) the 
Bank of England had better security than the goldsmiths 
who were the earlier bankers as the government stood 
;-curiiy for the stability of the Bank of England ; (2) It 
became the agent of the ministry for borrowing money on 
the security of o Parliamentary promise that interest should 
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be regularljr paid ( 3 ) It was also ipore convenient for the 
goveinment to borrow from the Bank of England than from 
private parties. 

Stability of Governmtnt was confirmed. The indirect 
advantage of these loans was that those who bad government 
stocks were interested in the stability of the Government 
and hence became attached to the Revolutionary Settlement. 
They were afraid of Jacobite restoration, since it was un¬ 
likely that James> if be was restored to the throne of 
England, would pay interest on money borrowed by William 
to maintain himself on bis throne as against James. 

3- Renewal of the coinage. The coins bad much 
depreciated in value on account of clipping and so in 1677 
the coinage was restored to its former value and Sir Issac 
Newton, the scientist, was appointed Master of the Mint. 
The reform in the coinage led to the growth of trade and 
commerce. William’s wise financial policy and reform went 
a long way in strengthening bis position. 

Q. 136 . Give a careful description of the foreign 
policy and'wars of William III. 

Ans. The foreign policy of William III or his 
relations with other countries may be briefly described as 
follows :— 

The Covenanters in Scotland accepted William and 
Mary as king and queen, but the Highlanders were in favour 
of James II. The latter defeated William’s troops under 
Hugh Mackay in the pass of Killicrankic (1689), Dundee 
was killed in the battle, the Highlanders retired, and the 
revolt ended. 

William ^cnt for all the Highland chiefs to take the 
Oath of Allegiance to him before January i, 1692. All 
had come except Ian Macdonald, the chief of the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe who put it off to the last day and 
then went to the wrong place. John Dairymple, Master 
of Stair, availing himself of this opportunity obtained 
William’s orders to put the whole clan to death. At dead 
of night they were killed to a man in cold blood. 
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William and Ireland- James II landed in Ireland in 
1689. Tryconnel, the Irish chief, took up his cause and 
declared war against William. Louis XIV of France 
assisted them with men and money. In 1689 Londonderry, 
a stronghold of the Protestants, was besieged. It held out 
bravely under Walker and Major Baker till it was relieved 
by an English army. Colonel WoJseley scattered another 
Irish detachment at Newton Butler near Enniskillen. In 
1690 William went over in person to Ireland and defeated 
James on the banks of the Boyne. James fled to France. 
The Irish were again defeated at Aghrin (1691) and the 
surrender of Limcric quelled the insurrection. A treaty 
was made at Limerick allowing the Catholics to worship os 
they liked. 

William and France. The War of Revolution or 
English Succession. Foreign policy of William III lay in 
counter-balancing the growing and despotic power of the 
French King Louis XIV and in keeping the balance of 
power in Europe. William made it the greatest aim of 
his life to chock the aggressive policy and ambitious 
designs of France. Henceforth England was engaged in a 
prolonged war with France which lasted till 1815. It is 
rightly said that the Revolution of 1688 ushered in a period 
of prolonged conflict for Great Britain. He w’as anxious to 
keep the balance of power and not to allow any nation to 
grow very powerful. 

Louis supported James against William who had formed 
a strong league of Holland, Spain, the Emperor, and a few' 
smaller powers. Admiral Tourville defeated the allied 
fleets oft' Beachy Head in 1690, he was defeated off La 
Hague, 1692. ba land the Spanish Netherlands was the 
theatre of war; siege after siege continued. William suffered 
defeat first at Steinhirk, in 1692, and then at Neerwinden, 
in 1693 but two years later be captured Namur. The 
Treaty of Ryswick, 1607, ended hostilities. Louis rccog- 
ni.'cd William as King of England. 

Q 137 . Reproduce a short note on the clauses and 
iniportnnce of the Act of Settlement, 1701 and the 
Darien Scheme. (i 939 » 44> 48) 
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Ans. The Act of Settlement, 1701 . 

The Act of settlement was passed by Parliament in 
1701. William was childless and all the children of Anne 
had died. In 1700 the Little Duke of Gloucester (Anne’s 
son) also died, and so it became necessary to provide for 
the Protestant succession. 


Clauses of the Act. 

(») By it the Crown was settled, after Anne’s death, 
on Sophia, Elcctress of Hanover, and her heirs, who were 
iroiesiants, Sophia was the daughter of Frederick the 
blector of Palaiiuc, and Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
one was selected for this position because she was the 

decendant of James I, her grandfather. 
WO All future kings were to belong to the Church of 
England, (ui) All future kings were not to go to war 
r/v without the consent of Parliament. 

ll/ to hold grants or office or sit in 

IfT ^ "'-‘‘"'’''C'i ‘fO“> 'tar offices without the peti- 

as a Ur’to^i'n'’'' could be pleTded 

as a bar to an impeachment, (vii) The future bina uroc 

uot to go out of England without lUve of Parliament O Oi 

ttousc of Commons and fici Affairci 
not to be transacted in the Cabinet SLdl 

Ite Constitutional Importance The Arr q 

rLvo,uti“rrr s?tt,ri‘r^ if „;L'e Z' f 

by making the judges independcf of 

made other officers of the sla,',iaL f u"*”' 

the Parliament and not to the kTnl rf ^ 

cally they were the Vef ants of.h J u “’“''8'' 

were subject to the Cnm™ practically they 

sought to enablish ,he England. It also 

We”“B “t’' f tas ‘‘.11-■“■-ynd=pot:fenfr thf 

Government is based o^fbe'fd^'a thTfa ifadfr f f 
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who enjoys the coofidence of the Commons should rule the 
land. Had this clause come into operation the theory of 
Cabinet Government would have been a misnomer. So the 
last two clauses were repealed. 

Thus the Act of Settlement marks a dehnite advance in 
ideas of ministerial responsibility and independence of the 
juoges from the king, thus introducing a Crowned Republic 
and Rule of Law in England. The King still retained all his 
powers and privileges but only to be used by the consent of 
the ministers responsible to Parliament for their actions 
and advice. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

QUEEN ANNE ( 1702 — 1714 ) 


Her Accession 

By the provisions of the Act of Settlement of lyoi* 
it was arranged that on the death of William III the Crown 
should go to his sister-in-law, the Princess Anne. Accord¬ 
ingly in 1702 Anne, the younger daughter of James 11 
succeeded to the throne. Good and virtuous but obstinate, 
Anne loved her country and the Anglican Church. She 
was a quiet, inoffensive and good natured woman and she 
was more inclined towards the Tories. She was simple- 
minded and pious. Anne throughout the best part of her 
life was led by Sarah, the wife of John Churchill, the 
Duke of Alarlborough. 

Q 138. Describe brieffy the War of Spanish Succes¬ 
sion with particular reference to the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1702-1713. 

Ads. The War of Spanish Succession- Causes. 

I. It was arranged by the second Partition Treaty 
that if Charles II, King of Spain, died issueless, the 
succession to his dominion was to be divided between Philip, 
the grandson of Louis XIV and Archduke, son of 
Leopold. But when the King of Spain died without 
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issue, Louis XIV made his grandson-Philip, king of Spain 
but as Spain had been assigned to the Archduke so he 
broke the second Partition Treaty. 

2. Moreover, Louis XIV recognized James II’s son 
James Ill as King of England. Dui the chief reason 
was that England, Holland and Austria were afraid of 
the growing power of France and did not like the union 
of Spain with France. Therefore they joined together and 
formed the Grand Alliance in favour cf placing Archduke 
Charles of Austria on the throne of Spain. 

3 ' England was anxious to join the war because it was 
her great desire to maintain the Balance of Power on the 
continent. 


Events. Marlborough was the English Commander. He 

defeated the French at Blenheim in Germany in 1704 It 
was the first great victory won against the French since 164:1 
In 1704 Admiral Rooke captured Gibraltar. In 1706 he 
won another victory at Ramillies in the Southern Nether- 

SP^“‘sh Netherlands, 
i^n 1708 he defeated the French at Oudenarde. In 1709 

frrreTy'X'rS in ^he war ended 

Terms ot the treaty of Utrecht and their effect •»««« 
England. The gains of England at the end of the war. 

I. Philip was recognized king of Spain and eot Snankh 

America under the promise that the crowns of Spai^ and 
France would not be united. opain ana 


2. 

lands. 


Austria got Milan, Naples and the Spanish Netber- 


3. England secured Gibraltar and Minorca -c. 

and Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, in America Sl^ 
got favourable terms of trade. ^“enca. hhe also 

4 * England got the exclusive right of sunolvine 

h^Privile^ and To “a%u fed 
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Political consequences of the War of the Sp^h 
Succession or the importance of the Treaty of Utrecht: 

1. The Treaty of Utrecht set back the ambitious 
designs and growing power of Louis XIV of France. It 
prevented the union of France and Spain, freed the Nether¬ 
lands from French control and thus to a ifcai extent 
les'ored the balance of power in Europe. Death blow was 
given to the ambitious designs of Louis XIV. 

2. England gained great commercial advantages and 
colonial possessions. She became a supreme naval power 
in the world. Gibraltar and Minorca gave her the command 
of the Mediterranean while the American colonies and the 
commercial advantages that she obtained made her ‘ Mistress 
of the Soa” in American waters. 

3. Her trade and colonial empire were greatly 
extended. Her valuable possessions in the New World 
developed into flourishing centres of colonics. 

4. 'I'he exhibition of her national strength in the war 
made her one of the leading nations in Europe. Britain 
now look her place in the front rank of European powers. 

Q 139. Reproduce short notes on the following • 

Dr. Sacheverell s Trial- 

He was a noisy Torv preacher who preached political 
sermons acainsi the Whigs and who advocated the doctrine 
that resistance to the royal authority was wrong under all 
circumstances. He was impeached and tried and as a 
result of this a strong reaction took place in favour of the 
Tories. The Whig ministers were dismissed and Tory 
ministers were brought in their place. 

The Occoaior.al Coo^’ormity Act. 

It w as a religious measure directed against the Dissen¬ 
ters. This Act was passed hv the Tory Ministry of Anne s 
reign to punish those Dissenters who were to all intents 
and purposes members of their own religious body but 
apparently they conformed to the Test Act with a view to 
qualifying themselves for otficc. 
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Schism Act. 

By this Act no Dissenter was allowed to keep a school 
unless he was a member of the Established Church and held 
a license from a bishop. 

Act of Security. 

The Scots had been cherishing a feeling of ill-will 
against the English people on account of their failure of 
the Darien Scheme, so a patriotic party in England 
advocated complete separation from England. In 1703 an 
Act of Security was passed by which a committee of the 
Scottish l^arliament was to be the real ruler of the 
country, 

Q 140 . BrieBy review the career of the Duke of 
M&lhorough. 

An&. His Career. 

John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, was 
born in 1650. At the age of sixteen he enlisted himself in 
the army and soon showed great military talents. He 
served under Charles II and James II and took a prominent 
part in defeating Monmouth at the battle of SeJgemoor. 
He was most unscrupulous and ambitious and attached no 
value to loyalty and honcbiy. When William III came over 
to England. Churchill gave up the cause of James and went 
over to William’s side. 

His Victories. He was a great general, one of the 
greatest that England has produced. He was the English 
Commander in the War of Spanish Succession and won 
splendid victories. He was the dominant figure in this 
war and gave proof of military skill that had no precedent in 
English History. He defeated the French at Blenheim in 
Germany in 1704, which was the first great victory won 
against the French since 1643. In 1706 he won another 
victory at Ramillies in the Southern Keiherlands and 
captured almost all the Spanish Netherlands. In 1708 he 
defeated the French at Oudenarde and in 1709 he cained 
another victory at Malplaquet. 

HU DUmUsal. In 1710 the Whigs lost power and the 
ministry was dismissed. The House of Commons dismissed 
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Marlborough and even accused him of ^ving “'sused 
public moLy. He ihcn fled to France. He came back to 
England in 1714 and George I restored him to position but 
he died a few years after. 

His Character. He was the greatest general of age 
but he was ambitious, selfish and unscrupulous. He had an 
overwhelming ambition and this produced great weakness 

his character. He did not possess a clear conscience 
and changed sides to suit his personal interests. He pve 
preference to bis personal interests over ‘he interests of 
his country. He was neither grateful nor loyal. He was 
a Tory, but he gave up his party when it ceased to su^pport 
him in the war. He possessed great capacity for wo^ and 
was always calm and fearless in time of danger. He was 
a daring soldier, an able general and a skillful ^fatesman but 
he was without much scruples and had such a great love 
for monev and position that he was always ^ 

sacrifice his friends and party. “It was rightly said of him 
that bis wife, his position, and his pocket, were the only 
Ihree things he cared for- With all his faults f o^'vea^ess", 
he is considered one of the great men of England who have 
built her history and cociributcd so much to her glory. 

O 141. Describe the circumstances that led to the 

pasdng of the Act of Union in 1707. What were its chief 
provisions? What were the principal advantages to 
England and Scotland ? (I 944 > 4^3 33 ) 

Ans. Circumstances that led to the Act of Union, 


1707. . ^ 

The Crowns of England and Scotland were united 
under James I in 1603 but the Parliaments of the two 
countries remained separate as before. The Scots were 
dissatisfied for the following reasons : — 

1. There was great bitterness between England and 
Scotland on account of sharp religious differences. 

2. There was great rivalry and friction between the 
iwo countries on account of commercial matters. ^ The 
Navigatioo Act prohibited the entry of Scottish ships in 
English pons. 
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were not 


allowed to trade with English 


3. The Scots 
colonies. 

4. In 1698 a Scottish Company was formed to colo¬ 
nize a district in Isthmus of Panama. But the English did 
not give any help and rather looked with jealousy at the 
company as a rival. The scheme collapsed and caused 
great bitterness in Scotland. This was known as the failure 
of the Darien Scheme. The Scots made up their mind to 
break connection with England. In 1704 Parliament 
passed an Act of Security by which they refused to acknow- 
edge Queen Anne’s successor as their King unless their 
wade restrictions were removed. The English Parliament 

there would be war between the two nations. 
After much discussion the Act of Union was passed. 

Its Chief Provisions. 

1. The two kingdoms of England and Scotland should 
he united under the name of Great Britain. 

2. Scotland should acknowledge the succession of 
Hanover House as provided under the Act of Settlement. 

3 * 7 *^® Scots should enjoy equal privileges of trade 
and navigation. -1 & 


4. Scotland should be governed 
before. 


by her own laws as 


Church*^^^ should keep their own Presbyterian 

Parliament should be united with the 

infl n .h"' ^ m ^ Parliament of Great 

Britain should sit at Westminster. The Scots should send 

for y-five members to the English House of Commons and 
sixteen peers to the House of Lords. 

7. Their flags should be blended. 

Principal Advantages to England and Scotland. 

and'^EnH^n^" effects both on Scotland 

^ IV^-tonan says “without this Union 
England could never have become a great European power ’* 
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Both the countries gained by the Act of Union. Eng¬ 
land and Scotland became close friends and England bad 
no more political danger from Scotland. England took 
great advantage from the experience and intellect of the 
eminent Scots in the commercial growth and political 
development of the Empire. Later on Highland clans were 
utilized for the army. The Union made England strong. 

Scotland became prosperous on account of being 
allowed to trade with the English colonies. She grew into 
a great commercial country. Scotchmen finding all fields 
open to them took to agriculture, trade, commerce and 
other departments. Her wealth and prosperity grew, her 
small villages became large sea-ports and her smaller towns 
became great cities. Wild clansmen became herdsmen and 
farmers. Scotland enjoyed perfect liberty. The Scots 
enjoyed all the rights and privileges of the English 
people and converted themselves into a great commercial 
nation. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


GENERAL 


(THE STUARTS) 


Q 142. What were the causes of the quarrel between 
the King and the Parliament under the Stuarts. 

(I943> 4U 39). 



What were the causes of the struggle between the 
King and the Parliament in the first half of the 17th 
century or in the time of the first t>vo Stuart Kings ? 

(1952, 51, 46, 41). 


Ans. Grounds of the quarrel between the Stuart 
Kings and their Parliaments. 

I. Thcori/ of (hr Inline. of Kings. The Stuarts 
preached the theory of Divine Right of Kings, t.e., they 
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were ihe representatives ot God on earth and they were 
not responsible for their actions or policies to the people 
and the Parliament i. e., they wanted to rule like irres¬ 
ponsible despots. They said they were responsible to God 
alone and were above law and criticism of the people, and 
the Parliament and that their will was law. Ihe 
people were prepared to resist this claim at all costs, and 
wanted to curb their oewers. 

2. The personal character of the first two Stuarls. It 
was an important factor that created a wide gulf between 
the King and the Parliament. James I and Charles I, were 
ill-adapted by their character to deal with their Hngiish 
subjects. James was perhaps the most scholarly King who 
ever sat on the British throne, but he was really “ the 
wisest fool in Christendom.” His obstinacy and strong 
belief in the theory of Divine Right of Kings naturally 
provoked the nation. He was tactless, at heart a Scot and 
never really understood English ways. Charles 1 had many 
good qualities in private life but he lacked pclitical ability, 
tact and imagination. He was obstinate, pr jud, unreliable 
and a poor judge of men. He could not think clcurlv and 
pursued “simultaneously many contradictory plans.” He 
was unable to understand any one clsc’s stand point. He 
lived in a dream land of his age.” Treveylan says “James 
knew Scotland but not England and Charles knew 
neither.” 

3. Ilar^fh IUlirjioH<! policy. The Stuart Kings wanted 
to press iheir own religious views on tjic people and 
refuse their freedom in religious matters. James was a 
strong supporter of Episcopacy or the Church Government 
by the Bishops, which was not liked by the peoole. The 
Stuart kings were anxious to give a vvholc-hc.artcd sunport 
to Catholicism. 

4. Ancendancy of the. Turitans. The Puritans formed 
the mi.jority in the House of Commons, as such th"v 
were naturally opposed to James I and Charles I who 
supported the Anglican Church. Contest was, therefore. 
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5. Arhitrarij Huh of th^ Stuarts. The Smarts ruled 
ibe country arbitrarily and unconstitutionally, imposed 
taxes without the sanction of the Parliament, and imprison* 
ed persons without proper trial. 


6. IlUyal cfai/ns of the Stuarts. They raised money 
by illegal means like monopolies, benevolences, loans, sales 
ol titles, etc. They said that the ministers and the judges 
v/ere their servancb who must carry out their wishes. They 
claimed the use of suspending and dispensing powers and 
thus they tried to make ineffective the laws that had been 
passed by Parliament. They exacted illegal customs and 
excise. 

7. IT ^ak- Fonlrtn The Stuarts followed a weak 

foreign policy to which their Parliaments did not agree. 
They wanted to play into the hands of the French kings 
and sided with the Catholic powers—Spain or France, which 
rlieir Parliaments thought to be most humiliating. Generally 

they retu'-cd to have friendly relations with the Protestant 
pG’A'erj of Hurope. 

i ho difroron.'cs nbc'Ut ilie foreign policy created great 
friction heuveen the Parliaments and the Stuarts. 


H'.-e ■>( {!.■•- M Xhc middle class bad 
not as set risen politically and so they had not taken any 
actr. e part in the alfairs of the State. But the Renaissance, 
me Rciormntion ard several other influences led to a 
poiitieal .awakening among the people. The people now 

rrnJc up their mind to take active interest in the affairs of 

the Si,3to and fight for their political rights and liberties. 

' ’■ thing r. There was perfect 

p<.aLC Ji' the Lountiy and England had no danger of foreign 
rue.-'. 1 he Pudor sovereigns had established perfect peace 

and oTucr at home and crushed the enemies of England 
anroad. 1 he people were, therefore, free to fight for their 
Ticl.is anu liberties. riirough her wise and vigorous rule, 

- i/a eih su.cecdc 1 in removing all dangers, foreign as 
wel as domestic, and people and Parliament became furious 
or t. cir own rights and privileges and questioned every 
aLCi m ot the Stuart Kings.” 
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10. Lack of Practical Wi.idom in the The 

Stuart Kings did not possess (act and practical wisdom. 
They were not wise and shrewd like the Tudors. If they 
had liked they could have avoided the friction with the 
people and the Parliamentj but unfortunately they were not 
wise and practical statesmen, and so they offended the 
people and the Parliament in many matters. 


II. Lack of Stuart sympathies >vilh their jiropl, , The 
Stuarts belonging to a foreign race possessed little 
knowledge of the English ways. Their sympathies with the 
English people were narrower than those of the Tudors and 
they were less intelligent than their predecessors. They 
precipitated the contest. 


/-i. TAc CoMr/s 0/ the Sfunrti. The Star 

Chamber Court, the High Commission Court, the Council 
of the Marches, the Council of the North — were engines of 
oppression. They did not work as a court of'’ judges 
administering the law but they were thereto enforce royal 
policy and will. They were instruments of the royal will. 


Q 143. Contrast Tudor despotism with Stunrt 
despotism. Give reasons for the success of Tudor 
despotism and the failure of Stuart despotism or give 
reasons why the English people allowed the Tudors to 
rule urb.trar.ly. 


Or 


j. English Parliament generally accepted 

dictation of the^ Tudors but it opposed that 
Stuarts. Explain the reasons. 


Ci 


the 

the 


Ans. This is true that Tudor despotism succeeded and 
Stuart despotism failed. The following reasons will prove 
me truth ot the above statement and show the contrast 
between Tudor despotism and Stuart despotism 

F I' times. During and after the Wars 

ol the Roses there was anarchy and confusion in the counirv 
and the government was disorganized, so the people needed 
a strong king who could restore peace and order in the 
wuntry and give them a settled government. The people, 
therefore, co-operated with the Tudor sovereigns and 
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overlooked their despotic acts. But in the Stuart period 
there was no such need. The Tudors had given perfect 
peace and order to the country. The people did not need 
strong and despotic kings anymore to restore peace, 

for it was already fully established in the country, and as 

such, people were not prepared to tolerate the high-handed 
policy and despotic acts of the Stuarts. 

2. Theory of the Divine Riglit of Kings. The Stuarts 
constantly preached the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. 
They boasted of royal prerogatives and said that they were 
the representatives of God on earth, aud so for their acnons 
and policies they were responsible to God alone. 1 hey 
said that the people had no right to quest^n or criticise 
their acts. They said that God made the King and the 
King made the law. Law was meant for the people. Ihe 
Tudor sovereigns boasted of no such ideas. They never 
preached any such theory. They respected the principles 
and high status of the Parliament and never did anything 
unconstitutional. 

Absence of Foreign Danger in the Stuart Period. 
In the Tudor period the people tad the fear of foreign 
enemies like Spain, France, Scotland, the Pope, etc., and 
they looked to their sovereigns for help against their toes. 
In the Stuart period the people bed no such dangers and so 
thev felt no need to look to their sovereigns for help. 
England had conquered Ireland and Scotland and had 
humbled both France and Spain. 


4. Wiedom ard Tact of the Tudors. The Tudors 
wcie wise and tactful. They never went against the wishes 
of the people und tried to be on the best terms with the 
nation. They avoided giving any off^'oee to the people. 
The Stuart sovereigns on the other hand were not wise and 
tactful and ahvavs offended the people. They lacked both 
foresight and farsight. They were absolute, tactless and 


u rconi promising. 

Arbitrary Rule of the Stuarts. The Stuarts ruled 
arbitrarily. They levied illegal taxes, raised money by 
unfair means and imprisoned persons without due trial. 
'Thev liouied the law of the land and ruled according 
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to their own sweet will. They enforced their own will in 
civil and religious matters. They tried to rule like uncon¬ 
stitutional monarebs disregarding the law of the laud and 
the feelings of the people. The Tudors on the other band 
never did such things, and gave a legal form to all their 
acts. 

6 . The Stuarts' Conflict with the Parli ament. The 
Stuarts defied the authority of the Parliament, suspended 
laws passed by the Parliament and enforced their own. 
They quarrelled with their Parliaments and displeased them 
in many things. The Tudors on the other hand ucvcr came 
into conflict with their Parliaments and never gave them any 
cause of offence. The Tudors made the Parliament sub¬ 
servient to their will but did not dispense with it. They 
carried out their policies through and with the help of a 
docile Parliament. They never displeased or defied the 
Parliament. They controlled it by tact and humour. 


7 - The Tudors aimed at Benevolent Rule. The Tudors 
aimed at ruling the country efficiently and in the interest 
of the people. Surely they were dictators, but they were 
riot selfish and wanted to rule the country for the good of 
the people. They were not narrow-minded, selfish or cruel. 
Their dictatorship was benevolent. The Stuarts on ihe 
other hand were Darrow-minded,. cruel and selfish. Their 
rule was not benevolent. They were revengeful and did not 
aim at ruling the country efficiently and for the good of the 

guidance of 

T bccamc thc greatest commercial, 

St ^ Pnglish people 

tell proud of ihcir kings and country. 


8 . The ...tuwts attempted to force their own religion 
on the people. They failed to realise that rcliv.iou could not 

e lorced upon an unwilling people. Some of th?ni were 

staunch supporters of Catholic religion .and coniiuucd 10 
^ow Uvours to the Catholics which the people did not like. 

nis brought them into serious conflict v.ith the people and 
also with their Parliaments which generally consisicd of 
majority of Puritan members. 
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9 . The Tudors had a Strong support of the Middle 
Class. The Tudor sovereigns had a strong support of 
the entire middle class who bad come into prominence after 
the Peasant’s Revolt and the Wars of the Roses (1455-85). 
The all-powerful monarchy of the Tudors was broad-based 
upon the support of the nation. The Stuarts had no such 
support and on the other hand a powerful Middle 
class fought for the rights and liberties of the common 
people. 

10. Love-inspiring personality of the Tudors The 
Tudor sovereigns Henry VII, Henry VIII and Elizabeth 
looked upon their subjects as their children and always 
had their welfare at heart. They had given them the 
blessings of peace and order and made them rich and 
prosperous by giving them ample opportunities to profit 
by trade, commerce and naval enterprises. Their personal 
qualities inspired love and attraction in their people and 
thus made them their strong supporters. The Tuder rulers 
were so popular that there was a strong feeling in the 
country in favour of‘king's worship.' The Stuarts possess¬ 
ed no personal charm and virtues that could win the hearts 
of th'^ir people. 

Q. Give reasons why the English Parliament co¬ 
operated with the Tudor Monarchs while it opposed the 
Stuarts. 

Q. The Parliament that was so submissive under 
the Tudors began to assert itself so vigorously under the 
Stuarts. Why ? 

Ans. Cun-^nll previous Answ’cr. 

Q 144 . How far was the personal character of the 
first two Stuart Kings (}ames I and Charles I) responsible 
for the conflict between the King and the Parliament 
in the first half of the seventeenth century ? 

Ars. The very character of James I and Charles I— 
the first TWO Stuarts — rendered struggle with Parliament 
inevitable. They were ill suited by their character to 
deal with their subjects. James, ibe most learned man 
in the realm was at the same time the “ wisest fool in 
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Christendom.” He was conceited and fond of making a show 
of his learning. He had a firm belief in and expounded 
the theory of Divine Right of Kings which was looked upon 
by his subjects as a declaration of war against their liberries. 
He was obstinate, lacked political ability, breadth of 
vision, tact and sympathy. His ideas, though $on:ciiracs 
large, were vague and formless. He was at heart a Scot 
and never understood English temper, ways and methods 
of government. He did not understand psychology of the 
English people. 

Charles I, though he possessed many virtue', was a 
bad ruler. He was cold and aloof in his manners and 
absolutely unreliable, never caring to keep his word. 
He was obstinate and proud like his father and his belief 
in the Divine Right of Kingship was even firivicr than that 
of his father. He was not the man to tolerate Parliament’s 
claim to partnership in Government of his country. He 
could not think clearly though his head was always full 
of schemes and be pursued many contradictory plans at 
a time. James and Charles were both poor judges of men, 
failed to understand human nature, were unable to 
understand stand point of others and lived iii a dream-land 
of their own. Both had great weaknesses of character 
which made them least fit to govern a people whose temper 
they never understood. 

Both of them resorted to many unconstitutional acts 
arbitrary measures against the freedom of the people. 
The seeds were sown by James which were further 
developed and nourished by Charles. The crop was reaped 
by Charles who had to pay for the unlawful acts by bis life. 

If the father and the son had been open to conviction 
and had a spirit of compromise the conflict could have 
been averted. But their very character made the conflict 
inevitable. 

Q 145. Explain as precisely as possible the questions 
at issue in the constitutional conflict of the seventeenth 
century. 

Ans. Constitutional conflict in the seventeenth 
century. 
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The main questions at issue in the constitutional 
struggle were the following :— 

1. Claim of tbe Stuart kings to rule as absolute 
monarchs. 

The Stuart kings like James I, Charles I and 
James II firmly believed in the theory of Divine Right of 
Kings, i.e.y they declared themselves God’s Deputies or 
Lieutenants on earth, and thought themselves above law 
and criticism. They said that no earthly tribunal was 
competent enough to try them. Their will was law. The 
people and the Parliament had no right to question or 
discuss the policy and the actions of the kings and their 
ministers in matters of religion and government. By this 
theory they considered themselves absolute masters of the 
people and it was the height of impiety for their subjects 
to question or criticise their actions. They derived ^eir 
power from God and thus their authority was unlimited. 
Tbev said that their subjects were bound to show them 
implicit obedience and their favourite maxim was •* God 
makes the king, and tbe king makes the law.” 

2. Claim of the Stuart kings to enforce their own 
religious views- 

One of the chief causes of the struggle between the 
Stuart kings and the Parliament was tbe attempt of the 
former to enforce their own religious views of the people, 
and to persecute them. James favoured Episcopalianism 

government of the church by bishops. He persecuted 
the Puritans. 

Charles I showed favours and concessions to the 
Catholics and the Arminians (a section among the Protestants 
who adhered to many customs, riles and religious practices 
of the Catholic church). Laud who was the chief adviser 
of the king in religious matters, was an ardent Catholic 
and a strong opponent of the Puritans. He was very lenient 
to the Catholics and showed many favours to them. Those 
persons who opposed the church system of Laud and 
Charles were severely punished by the Court of High 
CemmissioD. 
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James II suspended the penal laws against the Catholics 
and violated the Test Act. James’s attempt to restore 
Catholicism was the real cause of the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688 which led to the flight of James II and the 
commencement of a new era. 

3. The claim of the Stuart ki.tgs to regulate the 
foreign policy according to their own sweet will. 

The Stuart kings disregarded the wishes of the people 
and the Parliament in matters ot'forcigii policy and followed 
their own will, James 1 wanted to form an alliance with 
Spain by proposing to marry his son Charles to Catholic 
daughter of the Spanish king. The people of HngUnd 
did not countenance this proposal of inai riage for Spain 
—a Catholic country—was the naiiotul enemy of England. 

In 1618 a religious war broke out in Germany known 
as the Thirty Years’ War. The people of England 
requested James to help Frederick bur Janies refused to 
do so for fear of incurring the displeasure of Catholic Spain. 

The Stuarts sided with Catholic povvers, Spain or 
France, and generally refused to help the Protestant powers 
of Europe. Their foreign policy was a failure and this 
gave a serious olfcncc to the people. 

4. Claim of the Stuart kings to impose taxes and 
raise money without Parliamentary sanction. 

James I resorted to many illegal mcdus to raise money. 
He taxed people without the consent of Parliament. He 
raised money by various illegal means such as by mono¬ 
polies, benevolences, forced loans, by forcing men to 
purchase titles and by imposing duties on exports and 
imports without obtaining the permission of Parliament. 

Charles I exacted money by levying tonnage and pound¬ 
age, by lining those persons who broke the long-forgotten 
and obsolete statutes of I^arliament, by fining those 
qualified persons who did not get themselves knighted, 
by fining those persons who broke the forest laws, by 
reviving monopolies and benevolences and by imposing a 
tax called Ship-money. 
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5 . Claim of the Stuart kings to interfere with the 
rights of the people and imprison them arbitrarily. 

James I interfered with ihe people’s right to elect 
their representatives to Parliament. He interfered with 
the people’s right to justice and also with the judges whom 
he thought to be the servants of the Crown. Charles II 
and bis chief adviser Wentworth crushed all opposition 
to the government. The Court of Star Chamber heavily 
fined all those persons who stood in the way of Wentworth 
and many innocent persons were thus thrown into prison 
arbiu.arily. The Court of Star Chamber and the Court 
of High Commission were used as instruments of 
oppression. 

All these constitutional conflicts ultimately led to the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. The Revolution decided 
where the sovereignly lay* i.f., whether the king w’as to 
rule the country or the Parliament. Tne Revolution brought 
about the long'struggle for supicmacy between the King and 
the Parliament to an cud. The Revolution decided that the 
Parliament was to rule the country and not the kinj. All 
points of disputes were decided in favour of the Parliament. 
The power of the Parliament was henceforth supreme in the 
country and the king was a creature of law. The king had 
to obey the law. The people could dethrone a king and 
offer the crown to a person whom they thought fit for king¬ 
ship. The long struggle between the Sturat kings and their 
subjects was clearly a period of conflict between liberty and 
despotism in which kings fought for despotism and the 
people for their liberty. 

Q ‘ The theory of Divine Right of Kings cost one 
of the Stuarts his life and another his crown.” What 
was this theory and how did it led to such results ? 

Ads. Theory of Divine Right of Kings. 

Already discussed. 

It cost Charles I his life 

• Results of the Puritan Revolution. 
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It cost James I! his Crown. 

See Results of the Glorious Revolution. 

Q 146 ^. How did religion affect the otruggJa hetween 
King and Parliament in the first half of ihc scveijteenth 
century ? Or show that religion played 0 very impor¬ 
tant part in the time of the first two Stuarts- 

Ans. Religion caused great ill-feeling between King 
and Parliament and was to a great extent responsible for 

the struggle between them in the first half of the sev'cnteenih 
century. 

James I and his Religious Policy. James supported 
bpiscopacy or the Church Government by the Bishops, 
which the people did pot like. He was not in favour of 
1 resbytenanism because it was democratic in nature and 
opposed to the Theory of Divine Right of kingship. He 
incurred the displeasure of the Proicsranis by passing a 

number of measures against them who formed several plots 

against him. ^ 

The Roman Catholics expected that James would be 

.vr o....... .. .• ^ son cj f Mary Queen 

K Strong Catholic. The Catholics wanted him to 

request ^ against them but he did not grant their 

The above religious policy of James did not suit the 
Parliament which had the Puritan majority. The Kine 
seriously offended the Puritans by not fulfilling their wishes 
who wanted to change the Government of the Church. 

Charles I and His Religious Policy. Just as the 

religjous policy of James I brought him into conflict with 

the larhamcnt, in the same way the religious policy of 

Charles I who also ined to force his own religious views 

upon the people brought him into serious clash with the 
Parliament, 

Charles was a bitter enemy of the Puritans. He favoured 
the Armenians and showed a great liking for their religious 

rues and ceremonies which were Catholic in character. He 

appointed Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, in order to 
carryout his religious policy. To please Charles, Laud 
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iDiroduced ceremonies which the Puritans did not hke at 
all He showed great favours and concessions to the Koman 
Catholics. The clergymen who opposed the rehgious 
policy of Laud were punished. He tried to crush 
ism with the help of the Courts of Star Chamber a°d High 
Commission. Religious tvranny of Charles brought him 
into serious conflict with his people and paihament. The 
attempt of Charles to enforce a new form of worship ^on 
the Scottish people led to wars known 2S Bishop s Wars 
because they were waged by the King m the cause of the 

Both James I and Charles I being staunch Catholics 
showed great favours to the Catholics who were in a mino¬ 
rity, whereas the English people m trcneral could never 
think of a staunch CatW monarch. The wrong rehgious 
policy of the Stuarts in showing undue favours to the 
Catholics made them unpopular. 

The religious policy of James I and paries I 
offended Puritans who were in mijoniy in the Parliam..nt 
and ihuo there was a r.-irious cla'>h between the png 
and Parliar.vnt and it is rightly said that religion 
seriou-dy ad'-c'-'i the struggle between King and Parliament 
in the iii>t h.uf of the seventeenth century. 

The Siuart Kirg* l-icked forcfi^ht and farsight. They 
could no’ realize that a d^spciic form of government gave 
peopic the highest offence and that religion could not 
be n.rced upon an u-v illiug people. Hence '^'hen the 
Civil ^ar broke out fnally, they fared badly and lost all. 

Q Describe the policy of Jaras-j I and Charlss I in 
Church matters P/hat wore its resalis ? 

Ans. ('on <?■■!' previous answer. 

Q 147 . “Stuari Period wns the age of bad Govei'n- 
menl but good lows ” Comraent Or “the Stuart^ Psrioa 
is distinguished for the conflict of the^ principle of 
liberty and despotism.” Explain this by facts- 

Aps Stuart Period the Age of Bad Government. 

Thv sovereigns from James I to James II were all hard 
and unsympathetic and the people were in great trouble. 
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The arbitrary measures and unconstitutional acts of the 
Stuart sovereigns had unsettled the minds of the people and 

dangsT. They believed in 
the iheoiy of Divine Right of Kings and considered ihcm- 
«lves the representatives or lieutenants of God on earth. 
They thought themselves responsible to no earthly power 
lor their actions and denied the people every right of discus* 
^ng, questioning or criticising their actions and policies 
1 ney ruled like irresponsible despots and they failed to realise 
that the country had outgrown the need of a despotic 
government. The people had tolerated Tudor despmism 
because there was complete disorder in the country and 
they wanted internal peace and security. As the wise^ and 

vigorous rule of Elizabeth had removed all dangers internal 

rlbn Tr, fhereforc, now wanted the," own 

^ government. The 

Stuarts believed that their power came from God and h 

was not the business of the people to say what kin. 

should do or should not do. There was a s^ru-le fir 

Stuarts claimed that they possessed supreme power and 

mLr Parliaments oa the 

other hand claimed superiority for themselves anHc-i i^u 
the real sovereignty of the cLntry la^ them Th'^ 

Ihe TawT'orih^To”'’ Violated 

IbT"^ p“nisher'thosc''^wro" 

s-y Sf ps 
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In domestic politics, in religion, in foreign policy, in 
short in everything the Stuarts were despotic and flouted 
the wishes of their people and Parliaments The people 
and the Parliament on the other hand stood up for their 
liberties and were determined to save their country agamst 
the despotic and irresponsible rule of the Stuarts. It has, 
therefore, been rightly said that Stuart period is 
distinguished for the conflict of the principle of liberty and 
despotism.” During this period there was a constant 
struggle between the people who wanted to safeguard their 
liberties and the Stuarts who wanted to rule the people m 
a despotic way. The result was that there was always 
trouble io the country and a state of war between the 
people and their rulers. It is, therefore, most appropriate 
to say that the Stuart period was an age of bad government. 

Stuart Period— the Age of Good Law*. 

It is also equally true that the Stuart period was an age 
of good laws. Some of the good laws passed in the Stuart 
period may be described as follows : — 

The Petition of Right; The Triennial 
Habeas Corpus Act; 1 he Bill of Rights; The .Mutiny 
Act: The Liberty of ihc Press ; Act of Settlement etc., etc. 

These are the chief laws passed during the Stuart 
Period that transferred power from the Kings to Parliament. 

Q Name the chief laws passed during the Stuart 
period that transferred power from the Kings to 
Parliament. 

Ans. Please see previous answer. The details of all 
these Acts have already been given. 

Q 148 . ('0 Give an account of the establishment of 

British Colonies in the seventeenth century or in the 
Stuart Period. 

(i 949 > 45 > 40 > 35 )- 

('0 What were its effects on English political institu¬ 
tions, England as a State and English Church r* 

Ans. The following facts are worthy of note in 
conucciion with the expansion of the British Empire or 
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the estdblishcneot of British colonies in the seventeenth 
century :— 

I. Settlements which owed their origin to Religious 
Refugees. As the result of the Hampdon Court Conference 
James I adopted a harsh religious policy towards the Puritans. 
In 1607 a small congregation of Puritans went to the 
Netherlands, but after a few years’ stay there they found 
themselves uncomfortable and determined to seek a new 
home beyond the Atlantic. They were 120 only and sailed 
across the Atlantic in a ship called a Mayflower and came 

n?' Pilgrim Fathers and 

founded Plymouth. 

Charles I was bitterly opposed to the Puritans. Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, sought to crush Puritanism with 

the help of the Court of Star Chamber and High Commis¬ 
sion Tired of religious persecution many persons left 

England and founded the colony of Massachusetts in 1620 

founded at Mine in 1639. It was 
absorbed by Massachusetts in 1653. ^ 

Meanwhile New Hampshire had been colonized in 1622 

- independent 

Another colony that owed its existence to religious 

Colonization of Rhode Island took place in 1631. 

Colonization of Maryland took place in 16:14 It was 
mainly mtcoded for Roman Catholics at first, bm was given 
out that It would welcome all types of Christians. Here all 
sects among Christians were tolerated. 

Pennsylvania was founded by the Quakers William 

f-eV -;"ron"er Pen^; 

to ir^ ^ principle of religious toleration. He^ held it 
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enterprising persons in the hope of bettering their fortunes. 
The number of the original settlers cot being very large, 
convicts, paupers and the uncmployecl were from tunc to 

time sent there. 

Bermudas was colonized with the same motives in 1612. 

Carolina was colonized in 1663. Here religious toler¬ 
ation, mised with the hopes of material gains, played us 
part. 

Hudson Bay was colonized for the purpose of capturing 
trade of the Indians. It grew up in course of time to he 
the most important colony. 

III. Colonies due to political causes as the result of 
the Anglo-Dutch Straggle. New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware were formed as the result of Anglo-Dutch 
struggle. 

Besides the English colonics in America 
as noted in ihc above three groups, the Eoglisb were also 
busy colonizing the West Indies. 

The Island of St. Christopher, Barbados and Providence 
were colonized during the century. The African Company 
on the West Coast of Africa began trading in slaves and 
bartering English cloth for African gold. 

huiia. The East India Company was formed for trade 
with India in spite of the Portuguese opposition. By the 
end of the seventeenth century the British had established 
their factories (trading stations) at Surat, Agra, Ahmedabad 
Burhanpur, Broach, Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, Patna, 
Madras, Kasim Bazar, Hugli, Bombay, etc. The English 
had by this lime acejuired ihe right from the successive 
Mughal Emperors to trade in different parrs of India free of 
duty. This freedom of trade w^as confined, however, to the 
czport and import trade of the country. 

Effects on Stale and Political Institutions. The 
founding of these colonics enriched England. It increased 
its trade bv providing her wide markets for its manufactured 
goods. ‘Trade follows the flag’ and ‘further the empire 
extends, the better is the market for English goods’ 
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While England was thus benefited, the colonies also 
derived - infinite advantage from their connection with the 
mother country. England had the strongest navy in the 
world and it afforded best protection against all dangers 
which the colonics could have. 

The colonies strengthened the love of nationality among 
Englishmen. The English people carried their nationality 
with them wherever they settled. 

The Empire i.e., the colonies gave English statesmen 
the best training and the riches and most varied experience 
derived from dealing with diverse and complicated problems 
arising all over the globe. 

The colonies helped England to become a truly 
democratic country, and led to the development of re¬ 
presentative institutions. They widened the political 
outlook of the English people and liberalised their political 
institutions by experience. 

Effect on Church. The English Church was not 
eflfected by the colonial expansion. It remained as Elizabeth 
had made it. The Puritans and the Quakers who did 
not conform to it had to leave the country, One result of 
the colonial expansion was that the English Church became 
thoroughly Protestant and the Protestant Doctrines spread 
wherever the English people resettled. 

Q. What was the contribution of the Stuarts towards 
the expansion of the Colonial power of England ? 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. (Colonies that 
were founded in the Stuart Period). 

Q 149 . “The foundations of the First Empire have 
been described as the result of religious persecution 
during the Stuart period.” Explain. 

Ans. Hints for expansion. 

Religious, political and economic were generally the 
causes responsible for the founding of colonies, but evident¬ 
ly religion played the most important part of all. It 
was owing to religious intolerance under James that the 
Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Plymouth and landed on the 
rockbound coast of New England near modern Boston. 
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These emigrants named their first settlement New 
Plymouth. A stream of presecuted Purity emigrants 
followed and founded other New England Colonies. It 
was again on account of the cruel religious policy of Laud 
in the reign of Charles I and the fear of the Courts ot 
Star Chamber and High Commission that many persecuted 
people emigrated to America. Thus it was more on 
account of religious persecution that the foundation ot the 

First Empire was laid. 

Q 150 . Trace briefly the origin and growth of the 
Cabinet System of Government. (t9473 3 w- 

Ans. Origin and Growth of Cabinet System. 

Its origin. From the early times the chief ministers 
of the kingrthe Archbishops of Canterbury and York and 
some of the chief barons had formed an ordinary Council 
with whose advice and consent the king was to act. About 
the time of Henrv VI this Council came to be known as 
the Privy Council, because its business was secret. But 
Charles II found ihai the great number of the councillors 
made it very difficult to keep its proceedings secret and 
be formed a select committee or Cabinet Council whom he 
consulted on all measures of importance. So in its origin 
Cabinet Council meant a secret council of the king s ser¬ 
vants for upholding the authority of the Crown. At present, 
boutver, it means a council of ministers nominally appoint¬ 
ed by the king, bur in reality an executive committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament practically chosen by the 
majoritv cf the Hou'e of Commons. 

its Growth. Its grov\ih has been mainly due to the divi¬ 
sion of the English people, end consequently of the Parlia¬ 
ment into two great pnjitical parties, 'ic., Whigs 'Liberals) 
■and Tories (Conservatives) which took place in the reign of 
Charles II. Vvilliam came to England at the invitation of 
both the parties, so he diJ not wish to patronise one at the 
coj-t of other. Hence he at first selected his ministers both 
from the VThigs and the lories. But they quarrelled with 
one another. In 1696 the Whi-is formed the majority party 
of the House of Commons, so the administration w'ent on 
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smoothly. But in 1698 the Tories 

House of Commons. They now desired ihat the kin^ 
fhould dismiss his V 7 hig mimsters. ^lUiarn had lo dismi s 
the Whigs and was corapeUed to accem a Tory * 

Thus was established tbe principle that the king she 
select his cabinet ministers with the help of the leader of 
party which is for the time being m majority in the Ho^se 

of Commons. William Ill’s successor Anne, did not like 

this but she had to yield. After the death of 

George I, a foreigner, became the king ot As 

George I and George 11 were indifferent lo ^“Shsh polmc , 

they absented themselves from the meetings of 

and allov.edonc of the ministers to preside And it so 

happened that in 1721 George I appointed Sir Robert 

Walpole to act as the chief minister and to preside 

cabinet meetings By his ability Sir Robert 

ged to bold the olTicc for 20 years and thus developed the 

po'it of Prime Minister. 

Gradually there grew up the present 

appoints the leader of the majority party 

and Prime Minister selects from his paiiy able and influential 
members to act as ministers who jcinily form the cabinet. 

Q J 61 . Tva.e the origin and growth of Political 
Parlies and the Party Government in England. 

Ans. Origin and Growth of Political Parties. 

We can trace the origin of political parties in England 
to the reign cf Chiles 1. In his reign there were two 

chief rohiical panics- the Roundheads and the Cavaliers. 

The Roandheisds supported Parliamentary riglns and 
privilege, and the Cavaliers were the supporters of Royal 

Prerogaiivcs. 

In the rcicn of Charles II there wore rumours of 
a Catholic Plot which aimed at murdering Charles II and 
restoring Catholicism with the help of the I-rench. The 
rumours were believed and manv innocent Catholic were 
put to death on suspicion. The rumours ot the Caihohc 
(Popish) plot filled tbe Parliament with fear and more so, 
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for the next heir to the throne was Charles’s brother, 
James, Duke of York, a Roman Catholic. To exclude him 
from succession to the throne after Charles II, a bill known 
as the Exclusion Bill was introduced in the Pariiamenr. 
Charles dissolved the Parliament. It was during this lime 
that political parries were now very strongly organised. 
One party peliuoned for the calling of Parliament to pass 
the Exclusion Bill and was called Petitioners. The other 
expressed their abhorrence of any infringement of Royal 
prerogative and was called Abhorrers. 

The Peiiiioncrs were soon called Whigs and the 
Abhorrers were called Tories. The Whigs were of advanced 
views, they were in favour of popular and prerogative rights 
and supported parliamentary government. On the other 
hand, ihc Tories became the pt'liiical opponents of the 

Whigs. The Tories were of ronservalive views and did not 

favour popular rights and progressive reforms and supported 
the royal prerogative. In simpler words the Whigs 
represented the people s party and interests and the Tories 
the king’s party and interests. 

Gradually the two panics became an established factor 
of the English constitution and developed further during 
the corriing centuries. The two parlies, hence forward, 
became political opponents, with ibcir own separate politi¬ 
cal principles, policies and programmes. Later on the 
Whigs were called Liberals and the Tories were called 
Conservatives. Much later on a new party, third political 
party, came into existence, called the Labour Party. It had 
its own principles, policy and programme. 

Origin and growth of Party Government. 

The existing system of party government can be traced 
to ihc time of William III. As William III oved his 
crown to the support of both parties—the Whigs and the 
Tories—and as lie did not like to be made the tool of a 
party, lit: chose his first ministers from both parties and 
gave them oflices with perfect fairress and impartiality. 
But the two parties believed in different political principles 
and so much hated each other that it was impossible for 
them to work harmoniously and co-operate in the interest 
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of the State- The state of affairs grew worse as the Tories 
disliked the war with France. In 1696 William III 
acting according to the advice of Sunderland drove away 
the Tories from the office and formed a ^ big ministry 
(called Whig Junto). But the Whigs when they became 
his ministers, were the party which commanded majority 
in the House of Commons. Hence forward it became an 
established principle of the English Constitution that the 
king must have his ministers, i. e., the Cabinet from the 
party commanding a majority in the House of Commons. 
The advantage of this policy was that the Ministry was 
able to worR smoothly due to complete co-operation of the 
Parliament. 


THE HOUSE OF HANOVER 
THE HANOVERIANS 


George I 
George II 
George III 
George IV 
William IV 
Victoria 
Edward VII 
George V 
Edward VIII 
George VI 
Elizabeth II 


1714—1727. 

1727 — 1760. 
1760—1820. 
1820—1830. 
1830—1837. 

1837—1901- 

1901 — 1911. 
1911—1936. 

1936—1936- 

1936-1952. 

1953 “ 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
GEORGE I ( 1714 - 1727 ) 

His Accession. 

George I, the sou of Electrcss Sophia of Hanover, 
became King of England by virtue of the Act of Settle¬ 
ment of 1701. Thus his title was Parliamentary. He 
was the son of Elcciress Sophia, grand-daughter of James I. 
George I belonged to Hano' er a state in Germany, so the 
new dynasty is known as the Hanoverians. 

His Character. 

When he came to the throne he was 14 years old. He 
was honest and trustworthy but his weaknesses outbalanced 
his virtues. He did neither understand nor appreciate 
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EDglish customs, traditions and constitution. He was 
cold, reserved and lacked personal charm. His private 
life was a long scandal. He was not popular with bis 
English subjects. 

Q 152. Discuss carefully the political and constitu- 
tional effects or significance of the Hanoverian Succes¬ 
sion 

Ans. Political importance, or effects. 

The Hanoverian succession had a great political import¬ 
ance. The Jacobites who were the followers of James II 
made up their mind to dethrone George I and to place 
the Pretender, son of James II, on the English throne The 
Jacobites consequently made two bold attempts to achieve 
their object. One was the Jacobite Rising of 1715 or ‘The 
Fifteen’ ‘15’ and the other was the Jacobite Rising of 1745 
or ‘The Forty five’ ‘45.’ 

The Jacobite Rising of 1715 or "TAe Fifteen'^ ‘15.' The 
Scots under the Earl of Mar and English Jacobites under 
the Earl of Derwentwater rose on behalf of the Pretender. 
The object of Jacobite rebels was to drive out George 
1 and place the Pretender, the son of James II, on the 
throne. The Scots were defeated at Sheriffmuir near 
Sterling and the English Jacobites surrendered themselves 
at Preston. The Pretender was compelled to return to 
France. 

The Jacoltle Rising of 1715 or ‘The Fortt/~Jii-e’ ‘15\ 

In England the Hanoverian kings, George I and George II, 
had failed to win the favour of the people. In Scotland 
too the majority of the Highlanders were still in favour 
of the Stuarts and they had a strong desire to regain their 
political independence which they had lost by the Parlia¬ 
mentary Union in 1707. Charles Edward, “the Young 
Pretender”—the son of the “Old Pretender” (son of James 
II)—entered Edinburgh and proclaimed his father king. 
He defeated the English army at Prestonpans (1745) ^nd at 
Falkirk (1746) but he was utterly defeated by the Duke of 
Cumberland at Cullodcn (1746). The Young Pretender 
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and the Jacobites failed in their last attempt to regeio the 
English throne for the Stuarts. 

Change in Foreign Politics. The accession of Hano¬ 
verians to the English throne very much affected the 
foreign politics of England. England had to involve 
herself in foreign wars only to protect Hanover. For this 
she changed her foreign policy. 

Constitutional Importance or effects. 

George I is regarded the 6rst constitutiooal king of 
England in the true and complete sense of the term. A 
constitutional ruler is one who leaves the affairs of admi¬ 
nistration in the hands of his ministers and does not 
preside over their meetings. It was in his time that the 
Cabinet system developed and the office of the Prime 
Minister came into existence and the Party system grew, 

Tht Ca^'inel Sgslem. The most important result of 
the Hanoverian .succession was the development of the 
Cabinet System. George I could not speak English. He 
knew nothing about English politics and methods of 
government. Besides, he had full confidence in the Whigs 
for they had helped him to become king. He entrusted 
to them the task of carrying on the Government of the 
country. For all these reasons he did not attend the meet¬ 
ing of the ministers and his place was taken by one who 
later on came to he known as the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister and his colleagues formed the Cabinet. 

Th>^ Pr-)?/ of the Prime Minister Created. Since the 
first two Georges did neither speak English nor understand 
English politics and methods of government, they 
ceased to attend the meetings of the Cabinet and their 
place was taken by one who later on came to be knowm as 
the Prime Minister. He appointed his colleagues to the 
ministry. He bad to choose his colleagues from the parry 
that was in majority. Walpole has been called the first 
Prime .Minister of England. He remained in power as 

long as he was supported by the House of Commons. He 
dismissed those ministers who opposed his policy. 
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The Septennial Act (^ 17 J 6 ). 

According to the Triennial Act a General Election was 
-due in 1716. There was so much disturbance in the 
country on account of the Jacobite Rebellion of 1715 that 
there was every possibility of the Tories being returned 
to the Parliament. To avoid this possibility the Whigs 
who were in a majority in the Parliament passed a bill 
prolonging the period between elections to a maximum 
of seven instead of three years. A Parliamentary scat 
became more valuable and members became more 
independent of elections as the result of this Act. 

The Party Strengthened. The political parlies 

were very much affected by the succession of the House 
of Hanover. Up to 168S there existed no strong party 
system in the country and the king was ficc to appoint 
and dismiss ministers individually. William III had 
decided to have only Whigs in ministry so as to make their 
working harmonious and under Anne the party that 
was in majority in the House came into power. After the 
accession of George I this practice became definite. George 
I and George II knew that they owed their throne to the 
favour and the support of the Whigs. The Tories were 
opposed to the succession of the Ilanovers. Hence the 
Hanoverians did all they could to keep the Whigs in power. 


Q. “The 

England bad 

Uonal. “George i is regarded as the first constitutional 
King of England in true sense of t’le term.” 


accession of George I to the throne of 
a twofold effect—political and conctiu- 


Or 

“The accession of George ! to English throne v/as full 
of importance.” Explain. 


Ans. Go through previous answer. 

Q 153. What notable advantages and disadvantages 
md the British people derive from the succession to the 
throne by the Hanoverian dynasty ? 

Ant. Advantages. 
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Bints. {For expansion). Hanoverian succession to 
the throne of England led to the development 
of the Cabinet System, the Party system and the 
creation of the Premier or the Prime Minister. The 
House of Commons had the ultimate and potverful voice 
in the government of the country. The ministers bad to 
be taken from the party that was in majority in the House 
of Commons. Gradually the House of Commons got full 
control over the public purse and as a result of that it was 
in a position to keep the Lords as well as the Crown in 
subjection. The Whigs managed to keep their control 
over the House of Commons. By establishing the doctrine 
of Parliamentary Government they rendered a great national 
service to England. Trade and commerce fiourished under 
the Whigs. It was a period of golden age for the agricul¬ 
tural labourers. Naval means were developed and the 
national debt was much reduced. Their financial policy 
was sufficiently sound. 

Disadvaotages* 

Hints. {For e.rpansion). The dovotion which George I 
and George II felt for Hanover increased the complications 
and difficulties of Eniiland'b foreign policy and there was 
always a danger of Great Britain being drawn into war to 
protect Hanoverian interests. The Whigs used all sorts of 
means, fair and unfair, noble and ignoble, to keep power 
and machinery of the government in ilicir own bands. This 
naturally gave rise to corruption and lowered the prestige 
and the tone of the nation. The W’higs in power also 
known as the \ enetian Oligarchy altO‘:ether lost si^ht of 
high principles and noble ideals. I he Anglican Church 
was hated and it was reduced to a sad position. The 
policy followed by the Whigs lowatds the subordinate states 
of the Commonwealth was a most unsympathetic one. 
“ F>oth bv its achievements and by its failures, the work of 
this period was thus of momentous importance for the 
future of the Commonwealth ; and w’hen the period closed 
in a blaze of glory, leaving the British people supreme on 
the seas, supreme in the New World, supreme in trade, and 
in the possession of the beginning of an amazing Empire 
in the East, it left them also faced by an array of problems- 
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^hose variety, complexity and difficulty were scarcely at 
ail realised by the generation which had to solve them.” 

Q 154 . Reproduce short notes on the following :— 

Ans. The Riot Act, 1715 . 

By it if any crowd did not disperse quietly after the 
Act was publicly read, the authorities might use force, 
and could not be blamed if any one was hurt. 

Ths Septennial Act, 1716 . 

According to the Triennial Act of 1694, the duration 
of the Parliament was to be three years. In 1715 as the 
Jacobite Revolt was growing the ministry feared to risk a 
general election at so critical a time and the Act was 

substituted by the Septennial Act of 1716. The length of 

the Parliament was increased by this Act to seven years. 

This Act had a great constitutional importance. The 
stability of the Parliament increased and the influence 
of the ministry was strengthened. Passing of the Septennial 
Act meant the unprecedented use of power on the part of 
the Parliament. Medley rightly says “Its enactment has 

been cued as the most conclusive proof of the omnipotence 

of the sovereignty of Parliament in the English Constitution". 
The Tripple Alliance of 1717 . 

This Alliance was made by the Duke of Orleans with 
England and Holland. He promised to support the House 
of Honover, if these countries would help him to secure 
the French Crown in case Philip V of Spain should claim it. 


The Foreign Policy of George I. 

With the accession of George 1 a change came in the 
foreign policy of England and it was effected by Hanoverian 
If crests of Georges I and his successors. There was always 
danger of Great Britain being drawn into Continental 
Wars to protect Hanover. The aim of the foreign policy 
of England was to maintain the Balance of Power as 
«tablishcd by the Treaty of Utrecht and to protect 
Hoover. Spam wanted to recover the possessions lost by 
Treaty of Utrecht, A Tripple Alliance was formed in 
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1717 between England, France and Holland to prevent 
union of the Crowns of France and Spain and to ensure the 
Hanoverian succession. In 1718 the Emperor also joined 
and thus a Quadruple Alliance was made. 

The Peerage Bill. 

It was introduced in 1719. It provided that the king 
was not to be allowed to create more than six peers beyond 
the number then actually existing. The object was to limit 
the king’s power of creating peers. The Bill was rejected 
by the Commons. 

The South Sea Bubble. 

In 1711 a company known as the South Sea Company 
was founded to trade with South America. The example 
of this company led to the formation of many similar 
companies. When their internal weakness was exposed 
the people were seized with panic. The value of the South 
Sea shares suddenly fell. Walpole very wisely saved the 
situation. 

Ministers. 

At the succession of George I, Townsend was his chief 
minister, but in 1717 Stanhope became minister and his 
ministry ended in 1721. Walpole, the Prime Minister, 
remained in power from 1721 to 1742. 

Q 155 . What were the causes of Whig ascendancy ? 

(1952) 

Explain the nature of the Whig and Tory Parties 
in the British Parliament during the eighteenth century 
and the reasons why the Whigs were dominant during 
the first half of the ISth century or the reigns of the 
first two Georges ? (l 939 > 4^, 5 *) 

Acs- Nature of the Whig and Tory Parties. 

Ii w as mainly through the support of the Whigs that 
Gcoige I secured the throne of England. The succession of 
George 1 marked the triumph of the Whigs. 

The Tories were in favour of James II and his son, 
whereas the Whigs were opposed to them. In 1715 
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took place the Jacobite rising known in histor> as the ‘'15” 
or the “Fifteen.” Its object was to place the Pretender on 
the throne of both Scotland and England. Hut these 
risings failed and George I was quite 'afe on the throne. 
The Whigs who favoured il'.c Hanoverian succession and 
wanted George l on the throne of England were supreme 
in the State for most part of the eighteenth century. 
England was governed by the Whig aristocracy. The 
Whigs were strong and wealthy and so they dominated the 
House of Lords. They gained control over the Commons 
by influencing Parliamentary elections. Hcncc England was 
governed practically by an aristocratic body composed of 
the great Whig families. They gave England a long period 
of good government during which England grew rich 
and prosperous. The above account thus clearly show’s 
that “The advent of the House of Hanover had too much 
the appearance of a party triumph—the triumph of the 
Whigs.” 

Reasons of the Whig Ascendancy or iheir Golden 
Age (Political Supremacy of the Whigs). 

1. Sir Robert Walpole was an important Whig who 
believed in the supremacy of Parliament. He was anxious 
to make the Hanoverian dynasty safe on the throne of 
England and to make himself and the Whigs very strong 
and influential in the country. He strengthened and 
organized the Whig families and kept them together by 
the use of the national svcalth and ofTijial patronage. 

2. The Jacobites or the Tories were zealously trying 
to bring back the Stuarts to the throne of England and 
they were always planning for a rising. The Whigs 
on the other hand favoured the Hanoverian succession 
and it was with their help that George I succeeded to the 
throne of England- George I left everything to the Whigs 
who had fought so zcaloudy for his accession. 

3. The intrigues of Bulling-brokc, a To*-^ 
had discredited the Tories. They lost confide 
Crown. 
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4. The Whig party was much better orgaoized than 
the Tories. The Whig party was under wiser and abler 
leaders. The ablest men of the time were Whigs. 

The Whigs were strong in rank and wealth and 
so they dominated the House of Lords. The Whig 
ministers gave all important posts in the Government either 
to the Whigs or to such persons who promised to remain 
loyal to them. 

5. The Whigs could easily influence Parliamentary 
elections and so they could return members of their own 
choice to the House of Commons. Thus the Whig nobles 
got the House of Commons under their own influence and 
used it as a means for keeping themselves in power. 

6. The Whigs were supported by the town and the 
commercial classes The Whigs supported the mercantile 
system, whereas the Stuarts had always tried to deprive 
the towns of their Charters. 

7. The Whigs were supported by the Anglican 
Church and the Non-conformists. By the repeal of the 
Schism Act and the Occassional Conformity Act and by 
passing annually an Act of Indemnity, the Wbigs gained 
the goodwill of the Non-Conformists and the Free-thinkers. 
The Church w’as gradually brought under the Whig influence. 

The Whigs were wise and tactful and bad ability and 
strength to rule the country. By bribery, intimidation and 
careful management of elections, they were able to 
dominate the House of Lords and control the House of 
Commons. The 'K'hig ministers were able to make the 
Whig cause still strong by making use of the Crown 
patronage, so that all important posts in every department 
of the Government were held by the Whigs or such persons 
who were loyally devoted to the Whig interests. 

During their period of rule trade grew, pieople prospered 
and the Cabinet system of government made progress. 

Q 156. Give a brief account of the Whig rule and 
policy. What were the main achievements of the Whigs? 

Ans The Whigs remained in power from the Revo¬ 
lution Settlement (1689) to the accession of George HI 
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(1760) rather a little longer except a short interval in the 
reign of Queen Anne. The period during which they ruled 
the country lasted from 1714 to 1760. 

Whig Legislation. 

The liiot Act 2716 . By this Act the magistrates got 
additional powers to put down any disturbance caused bv 
the people. The Jacobites were busy conspiring against 
the Crown and it was in order to suppress the Jacobites that 
this Act was p.issed. 

The Sfjiteiivinl Act 2710 . Soon after the Jacobite 
Rebellion of 1715 also known as ‘The Fifteen’ the next 
general election was due under the Triemal Act. The 
Whigs had fears that the Jacobites might secure 
majority in the next general elections. To a\oid this, the 
Whigs postponed the election by passing the Septennial 
Act which extended the life of the Parliament to seven years 
instead of three. The one great effect of the Septennial 
Act was that the then Parliament which had a majority of 
the Whigs in the House of Commons had a prolonged life. 

The Peerage Hill 2719 . This Rill w'as introduced by 
Sunderland during the ministry of Stanhope. It aimed at 
restricting the royal power of creating new Peers and 
securing the permanent ascendancy of the House of Lords 
over the House of Commons. The Bill provided that, 
except in the case of the royal family, the king was not 
to be allowed to create more than six peers beyond the 
number that existed at that time. The Bill could not pass 
for Walpole opposed it and the Commons rejected it. 

The Cabinet Government. 

George I and George 11 could not speak English. 
Besides, their interests were German and they were in¬ 
different to British politics, the details of which they could 
not easily understand. Consequentlv neither of them 
attended the meetings of the ministers and one of the 
ministers themselves presided over such meetings. The 
minister who presided came to be known as the Prime 
Minister, and Walpole was the first to be so called. 
“ No one before him had that independence of royal control. 
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that authoritative voice in the choice of colleagues, that 
dominatin/; will in the determination of policy which are 
indispensable marks of Premiership.” Walpole upheld 
the supremacy of the House of Commons and developed 
the cabinet form of government The Whig influence in 
Parliament was retained by a huge system of coruption, 
bribery and the misuse of Crown patronage (Crown 
patronage is the right which the king exercised to appoint 
persons to Government jobs and to grant rewards pen¬ 
sions etc.). 

Religious Policy of the Whigs. 

The Whigs had always enthusiastically supported reli¬ 
gious toleration. Stanhope, a strong advocate of religious 
toleration, repealed the Occasional Conformity Bill and the 
Schism Act passed in Queen Anne’s lime, 

Walpole’s general principle was non mofere”, 

i.e., “let sleeping dogs lie.” He was against making 
changes if there was a danger of their povoking opposition. 
Thus he did nothing to relieve the Dissenters of their 
di'-abiliiies caused by the presence of Test and Corporation 
Acts, except to pass an annual Act of Indemnity by which 
penalties imposed on those who brol’e the Test Act were 
remitted. 

Trade Policy. 

The Whigs possessed great wealth and uere rich traders. 
They encouraged home production and aimed at making 
England a great manufacturing centre. To encourage the 
trade of Britain the Government imposed strong restric¬ 
tions on her colonics so that they could not freely manu¬ 
facture articles and laws were pas'^cd to render them unfit 
so stand British competition. Some colonies had to close 
down their factories und^ r the crv^ers r-f their mother country 
i.e., England Walpole reduced the duties on exports and 
imports, ('f course there w as a remarkable development 
of commerce and trade in his rime but the relations with 
the cclonics were vorv mucli strained and they created a 
lot of dilficulty for Walpole’s successors. 
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Achievements of the Whigs. 

rn Increase, in Trade and Commerce. The Whigs were 
great traders and they did iheir best to increase the trade and 
commerce of their country during the period of the 
Whip rule. Walpole removed duties on export from lob 
articles of British manufacture and duties on import trom 
articles of raw material. He was the first British states¬ 
man to feel the advantage of extending commerce and 
Derceiving the benefit that could arise froni free trade. 
English trade prospered and the Great Britain became ri^. 
There was a remarkable development m trade and com¬ 
merce though colonies were not given full freedom in this 

respect. 

(ii) Increase in England's Finances. Walpole was a man 
of great financial skill. He put an end to the widespread 
panic caused by the South Sea Bubble and restored credit 
Bv his wise financial policy he improved the hnanccs ot 

the country and thus enabled her to fight successfully the 

wars in which she was engaged after Walpole. A Sinking 
Fund was created and the National Debt of England was 
partially paid off. In order to prevent smuggling and 
check serious losses to the revenue he proposed to take oh 
ihc customs duties on wine and tobacco in favour ot an 
excise duly on their consumption. Walpole was forced to 
withdraw this measure as it excited violent popular 
opposition. 

Oil) Conslitutio 7 ial Progress. Real government of the 
country came into the hands of the Parliament and the system 
of Cabinet Government grew. (Please see previous page). 

(if) Crou-th of Colonics. England made great naval pro¬ 
gress She imoroved her navy and built better ships. Her 
strong navy enabled her to secure command of the seas and 
she was thus able to promote the growth of colonies. 

Q. Show how the policy of the Whigs helped to esta- 
bltsh the Hanoverian dynasty on the throne. 

Ans. Consult previous answer. 
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Q 157. Give an account of Sir Robert Walpole with 
special reference to bis work and achievement. 

(i948> 45)« 
Or 


What is your estimate of Walpole as an administra* 
•tor ? 

Ans. His Early Career. He was born in 1676. He 
studied at Eton and then he went to King’s College. His 
father died when he was only twenty-four years. His 
father left him a large property and so Walpole was a mao 
of independent means. He entered Parliament in 1702 and 
became Secretary of war in 1708. In 1715 he became 
Chancellor of Exchequer, and in 1721 he was appointed 
Prime Minister and held this office till 1742. 


Hxs aim and Policy. His chief aim was to make his 
own party i.c., the Whigs, very strong and himself the leader 
of the party. He further wanted to make the Hanoverian 
dynasty safe on the throne and to give material prosperity 
to the country. He bad these four aims in view. He 
followed a policy of peace—peace at home and peace 
abroad. He was the first and the greatest of Prime 
Ministers of England. He said the *‘The most pernicious 
circumstances in which this country can be are those of 
war ; as wc must be losers while it lasts and cannot be 
great gainers when it ends.” 

His Domestic Policy. He followed a policy of peace. 
He was a great ‘peace’ Minister. He was not in favour of 
many changes and his motto was, “Let sleeping dogs life” 
and “let alone.” Both from policy and temperament he 
avoided a policy of extremes and stuck to the path of 
compromise and a via media in civil and religious matters. 
He displeased none and adopted a highly expedient via 
media. He believed that a policy of peace would bring 
prosperity 10 the people. He devoted his full attention to 
the encouragement of trade and commerce, which made the 
country rich. 

His policy was “E-xpediency,” i.e., what he did was 
suitable and convenient and never created opposition. 
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HU Religious Policy. He was in favour of toleration, 
and helped the Dissenters in holding offices in spite of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. When the Dissenters requested 
him to repeal the Acts, he pleaded his inability to do so 
by saying that the lime was not yet suitable for that. He 
knew that if he repealed those Acts, he would be irritating 
the Church. He passed every year an Indemnity Act by 
which the Dissenters were permitted to hold offices without 
violating the Test and the Corporation Acts. 

HU Foreign Policy. His foreign policy was that of 
peace. It was his great anxiety to maintain peace abroad 
and avoid war, for he was essentially a Peace AUnistcr. He 
was fully convinced of the value aud advantages of peace 
policy. He was interested as little as possible in European 
politics and saved England from war on every occasion. 
It was much against his will but he was compelled by 
strong public opinion to declare war against Spain in 1739. 
He refused interference in the Austrian Succession affairs. 
The king and the people were in favour of war policy but 
Walpole was opposed to it. He had to resign in 1742. 

His Commercial and Financial Policy. In the held of 
fiscal policy he secured the greatest achievement. He was 
a creat statesman and a great financier. He was in favour 
of free trade. He introduced a number of financial and 
commercial measures v/hich made the country prosperous. 
The following of his financial measures are particularly 
worthy of note ;— 

1. He reduced the taxes and the burden of national 
debt. 

2. He freed the import and export articles from duty. 

3. He gave great facilities to the colonies in rrat'ers 
of trade, and allowed them to trade directly with other 
countries, 

4. He gave special facilities for the development of 
industries and manufacturers. 

5. He very skilfully managed the affairs of the 
South Sea Company and thus saved the country from 
ruin. 
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His wise fioaocial measures made the country rich 
and able to bear the burden of the wars io which England 
was engaged after Walpole. 

His Work and Achievements. 

Ptace. ill the Country. Walpole was a ^great peace 
minister and so he established perfect peace in the country. 
He carefully kept England out of war and did not inter- 
feic in European politics. His policy was “let alone*’ and 
“expediency” and not to create arty sort of discontent or 
excitement at home, for he never made violent and radical 
changes. His policy of peace made the Hanoverian dynasty 
secure on the throne of England and ended all possibilities 
of future Jacobite rebellions. 

Prosperity in the Country. Walpole’s policy of peace 
at home and abroad brought great prosperity to England. 
He carefully kept the country out of war and devoted his 
auention to the growth of trade and commerce and en¬ 
couraged industries and manufacturers. His time was one 
of great national industry and prosperity. Being an able 
financier he introduced a number of wise financial reforms 
which brought great prosperity to the English people. 

“Walpole’s rule had not been an inspiring one. But 
his policy of peace abroad and inactivity at borne had two 
results: it made the Hanoverian dynasty secure and it 
gave the country a breathing space which enabled her to 
endure the exertions of the later wars of the country. 
Surely he was a great statesman and his financial 
policy did much to develop the prosperity and trade of the 
country.” 

Constitntiono] Pregrrss in thr Country. George I was 
ignorant of English language, English politics and matters 
of government, and so he did not preside over the meetings 
of the Cabinet. In his absence Walpole was chosen to 
preside over the Cabinet meetings and came to be called 
the first Prime Alir.istcr. Under Walpole the Cabinet 
System developed and it became a recognized principle of 
the English Constitution. He used all means whether 
fair or foul to gain his object and so it is rightly said of 
him that he was a successful but unsrcupulous statesman. 
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Q Wliat was the contribution of Sir 
Walpole to the economic and political development 

England ? , » ^ 

Ans. His contribution to the economic 

Please study previous Answer—his commercial and financial 

policy. 

(b) His contribution to the political 

Please study previous Answer—his domestic and forei=.n 

policy. 

Q 158 . Describe the constitutional progress in the 
reign of George 1 . 

Dr 


The contribution of Walpole in the evolution of 

Cabinet or “Walpole’s administration marks a stage in 

the evolution of Cabinet government. Justity. 

Or 


Show how Sir Robert Walpole can be regarded as 
the first Prime Minister in the true and complete sense 
of the term. 

Ans. The following accounts will justify the above 
statements :~ 

Introfluclion of ,Slrict Di'‘clpliiie. The contribution of 
Walpole in the evolution of the Cabinet is memorable for 
more reasons than one. He had been called the Drill 
Seargent of the Whig party. He was very strict about 
party discipline and dismissed from bis government every 
one who would not pay complete obedience to his party 


programme. 

Creation of the Office ef I^rime Uliiiistir. George I, 
vpho became king in 1714, a German, ignorant ol 

English language and still more ignorant of English politics 
and methods of government. That is why he did not 
preside at the cabinet meetings. In the absence of the 

king one of the most important ministers presided over the 

Cabinet meetings. The minister who presided was called 
the Prime Minister. Walpole was the first Prime Minister. 
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This made the Cabinet independent of the king. It simply 
conveyed its final decisions to the king. 

Thus during Walpole’s ministry the following practices 
took definite shape : — 

(0 The king was to choose his Prime Minister and 
leave the formation and working of the Cabinet to him. 
It was the Prime Aliniscer who appointe'd all his colleagues 
and insisted that they should have the same opinions as 
himseif. 

(»0 The Prime Minister was to preside at the Cabinet 
meetings. He was also to act as the medium of communica* 
tion between the government (the cabinet) and the monarch. 

(Hi) Only such persons were to be included in the 
Cabinet as accepted and followed the party programme. 
All ministers of the cabinet had same political views. The 
entire Cabinet stood or fell as a whole. 

Some of the essential features as given above were 
secured during the Walpole’s admioistration. 

It would be quite true to say that the Cabinet govern^ 
nient entered upon a new stage of development in the time 
of Walpole. 

Q 159 . “The Act of Settlement had given England a 
foreign sovereign t the presence of a foreign sovereign 
gave her a Prime Minister.” Discuss. (194S, 44, 36) 

Ans. The Act of Settlement gave England a Foreign 
Sovereign. 

I he Acr of Settlement passed in 1701 provided that 
attcr the death of William and his sister-io'-law, AnnC) 
without heirs the English Crown was to pass to Electress, 
Sophia of Hanover and her Protestant heirs. Sophia was 
the prand-daughter of James I of England. There were 
other nearer heirs but rhey were all passed over as Catho¬ 
lics, The Act of Settlcmentj therefore, conferred the 
Crown of England upon the House of Hanover and in due 
course George I became King of England. 

How the presence of a foreign sovereign gave her a 
Prime Minister. 

(See previous answer : The creation of Prime Minister.) 
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Q 160 - Attempt a brief account of Jenkin’s Ear War 
^nd show how it was followed by the fall of Walpole. 

Ans. The Assiento agreement (between England and 
Spain) allowed the English to send one shipload to South 
America annually. But the English violated the agreement 
by sending more than one ship as the trade proved immense¬ 
ly profitable to them. Seeing that the English bad broken 
the agreement by sending more than one ship, the Spaniards 
stationed guards on the coast to get bold of the smugglers. 
The Spaniards got hold of the English smugglers and sailors 
and often ill-treated them. They cut off the ear of Capitam 
Jenkins who brought his story to the English people in 
England. Spain was now in alliance with France and was 
anxious to regain Gibraltar and other places. The whole 
English nation cried for war but Walpole was opposed to it. 
At last Walpole was so much pressed by the people that 
he had to declare war much against his wishes. The English 
did not fare well in the war. 

Walpole was held responsible for the failure of the 
war. He became unpopular and lost confidence of the 
people. In the election of 1741 he lost bis majority and he 
resigned in 1742. 

Q 161 . Describe the origin and evolution of the 
System of Cabinet Government in England under the 
Stuarts and the Hanoverians, or during the 18 th century. 

Ans. The Origin of the Cabinet System. 

its origin. 

From early times the chief ministers of the king, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and some of the 
chief barons had formed a Council with whose advice and 
consent the king was to act. About the time of Henry VII 
this council came to be known as the Privy Council because 
its business was secret. So in its origin Cabinet Council 
meant a secret Council of the King’s servants for upholding 
the authority of the Crown. 

The term Cabinet literally means a small council of 
ministers. During the Tudor period it became very 
powerful and helped the Tudors a great deal in mailers of 
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government. Under the Stuarts it became so large in 
size that it could not give any real help for administrative 
purposes. The king, therefore, selected only a few members 
of the council for advice and counsultation. Such members 
whose advice was sought by the king on most important 
affairs of State formed the Cabinet. 

At present, however, it means a council of ministers 
nominally appointed by the king, but in reality it is an 
executive committee of the two Houses of Parliament 
practically chosen by the majority of the House of 
Commons. 

Growth and the Evolution of the Cabinet under the 
Stuarts. 

Under ITil/iam III. The reign of William III was 
the beginning of the Cabinet Government. William chose 
bis ministers from both the parties, the Whigs and the 
Tories, the two leading political parties in the country 
But this system of choosing ministers from both political 
parties did not work successfully; for the two political 
parties had great differences in political matters. William 
then appointed ministers from the Whig party alone. This 
system worked smoothly and successfully. It so happened 
tiiat the Whigs had a majority in the House of Commons 
at that time. The principle was unconsciously established 
that the king should choose his ministers from a party that 
was in majority in the House of Commons. 

Vnd'T l.hii'cn Anne. The system of Cabinet Govern¬ 
ment made considerable progress in the reign of Queen 
Anne. The Queen bad to appoint ministers from a party 
That had the majority in the House of Commons and she 
bad to dismiss the ministers when they lost popular support. 
Gradually it became a principle of the cabinet government 
that the minister could retain power as long as they 
commanded a majority in the House of Commons. 

Under the Knnoverions. Under the Hanoverians the 
system of Cabinet Government was fully established. 
The first Hanoverian King, Georne I, could neither speak 
nor understand English. He knew nothing about English 
politics and methods of Government, Under these 
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circumstances one of the ministers was chosen by other 
ministers from among themselves to preside over the Cabinet 
meetings. This minister came to be known as the Prime 
minister. Robert Walpole was the first Prime Minister. 

During Walpole’s ministry the following practices 
took definite shape or here is the contribution of Walpole 
to the growth of the System of Cabinet Government. 

1. The king did not attend the cabinet meetings. The 
Prime Minister was to preside at the meetings of the 
cabinet. He was also to act as the medium of communi¬ 
cation between the monarch and the government i.c., the 
executive or the ministry. 

2. The king was to choose the leader of the majority 
party in the House of Commons as his Prime Minister and 
leave the formation and the working of the government to 
him. The Prime Minister appointed all his colleagues with 
the formal approval of the monarch. 

3. Only such persons were to be included in the 
cabinet as accepted and followed the party programme. All 
had the same political view. The entire cabinet stood or 
fell as a whole. 

Contribution of the younger Pitt to the growth of the 
system of Cabinet Government : —George III was anxious 
to rule like a real king and he wanted to get back royal 
powers that were lost in the reigns of George I and George 

II on account of the development of the cabinet system. 
For more than twenty years he ruled w'ith the help of the 
** King’s Friends” ignoring the formalities of the cabinet 
system. But this was a period of misgovernment, George 

III miserably failed in his attempts to rule independently 
and without the help of the cabinet. After the American 
War of Independence and with the coming into olfice of 
younger Pin as Prime Minister the cabinet appeared with 
greater force. Pitt was Prime Minister in the real sense 
refusing to be merely the king’s agent. He made the 
cabinet quite independent of the royal influence. He 
introduced the idea of collective responsibility (i.c.. the 
entire cabinet must rise or fall together) under the leader- 
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ship of Prime Minister. The essential principles of cabinet 
government were almost settled under Pitt and after him 
the cabinet government has gone on developing like any 
other feature of the English Constitution. 

Q 162. Attempt a brief account of the merits and 
demerits or advantages and disadvantages that the 
people of England derived from the rule of the Whigs. 

Ans. The Whig ascendancy or political supremacy 
continued till the accession of George III and during this 
period 1714-1760 the Whigs controlled political power. 

Merits or advantages. 

t. They supported the Glorious Revolution, played 
an important role in bringing about the Revolutionary 
Settlement which aimed at doing away with the unconsti¬ 
tutional and illegal practices of the time of the Stuarts. 
They most faithfully upheld the new constitutional issues 
and maintained the liberty of the press, parliamentary rule 
even-handed justice and equality of all before law, 

2. They advocated freedom of religion and w’orship 
and there was no persecution for the difference of opinion 
in religious matters. 

3. They followed popular wishes and pleased the 
public as far as possible. They seldom provoked public 
resentment. 

4. They followed the principle of party government 
and established the principle by strictly adhering to and 
encouraging it. 

5. Being business men, most of them were at home 
in finance. As such they devised many means to bring 
about a reduction in the National Debt and to abolish many 
import and export duties. This greatly enhanced national 
credit for nation’s wealth was gradually increasing. 

6. Being personally interested in trade, they did their 
best to encourage it. Commerce, manufactures and agri¬ 
culture made progress and thus added to the material wealth 
of the nation. A large number of small, forgotten and 
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insignificant places came into prominence and developed 
into large towns. ^ 

7. They took a keen interest in building a strong navy 

which ultimately won great victories for England and further 

enabled her to increase her trade and colonies. England 

became a great trading, naval and colonial power and this 

was all due to her strong and eflScieni navy. The Seven 

Years’ War and so many other wars were won mainly with 

the help of the navy. Prosperity of trade, control over the 

seas and the growth of colonies were also due to a strong 
navy. ® 

Demerits or Disadvantages. 

1. To maintain their power the ^higs generally 
used all corrupt and unfair means at their disposal. 
They f^reely interfered with parliamentary elections and 
used their influence to control such elections. Bribery 
jobbery, official patronage, intimidation etc. were 
unsparingly made use of to gain their ends. This 
undesirable policy deprived the nation of lofty ideals and 
owered its general morale and tone. No nation with 

command the respect of other nations. 
The Whigs had a very low opiniou of human character and 

tf Vj » every man 

could be bribed and made to do as desired. ^ 

2. Equally demoralising was the influence of the 
Whigs on the church. Laymen who were never 
interested in religion and church were given high posts 
in the church simply because they had supported their 
masters in political matters. Church posts being given mcn-Iv 
as a reward for political support to persons otherwise 
unworthy of the honour conferred upon them lessened the 
dignity of the church and reduced it to a very low position 

Thus the sanctity and high sense of respect attached to the 

church suffered immensely on account of the corruot 
practices of the Whigs. corrupt 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
GEORGE II ( 1727 — 60 ) 


Hi* Accession and Character. 

He was the son of George I. He succeeded his father 
to the throne in 1727. 

He was a thorough German though he could spe^ 
Enclish He was passionate, stubborn and narrow-minded* 
He loved Hanover—his mother country. He was shrewd 
and business-like. He was greatly influenced by his wile. 


The Family Compact. 

Louis XV, being very jealous of England’s trade and 
colonies, made a compact or agreement with his uricle 
Philip V of Spain. Spain promised to take away her South 
American trade from England and give it to France and 
in return France promised to 

Gibraltar. This agreement was called Family Compact. 

The PorteouB Riots in Edinburgh, 1737. 

Smuggling was very common in those days. Two 
smugglers, Wilson and Robertson, having been guilty of an 
act of violence against revenue officers were sentenced to 

death. At this the populace of Edinburgh got furious and 

attacked the citv-guards who were under the cornmand ot 
John Porteous. Portcous was dragged from his house and 
executed. Walpole threatened to take away the Charter 
of the great city. But the opposition was quite strong tor 

him and he was compelled to withdraw his schemes. 


In 1737, his greatest friend Queen Carolina died and 
Walpole’s power began to wane. 

The War of Austrian Succession 1740—1748. 

Causes. Charles VI of Austria having had no son 
ensured the succession of his daughter Maria Theresa by 
drawing a document, called the Pragmatic Sanction, to 
which the great European powers agreed. But on his death 
Frederick IL King of Prussia, broke the Pragmatic Sanction 
by taking Silesia. The Elector of Bavaria claimed the 
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Empire as he was elected Emperor by the petty princes of 
the Austrian dooiinious. France and Spain suppcri.'d him. 
Walpole tried to keep England out of the conlhct bn*’ after 
his fall in 1742 the Carteret ministry joined 

Parties. Austria with England and HoU.t.J her 
side fought against France, Spam and Prussia. 

Events. The French were defeated at ti.e lattle of 
Dettingeo in 1743 and were compelled to evacuate 
Germany. France and Spain made a pl.tn tv> b:lp the 
Jacobite rebellion in England and thus 10 di' ert rh.- unghsh 
attention towards honje. 'I'hc Engli'h v.c«c dctVmed at 
Fontenoy in 1745. The French gamed ^l!c■^: ;• ^ on land 
but the English defeated the French fU-ut in ij.jo off 
Finisterre. The war etided iti 1748 by the I'rcaty of 
Aix-la-Chapellc. 

Results. The Political Co 7 iJ<eguc>ireJi of the War for 
Enrjland. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. Its terms: — 

1. Maria Theresa was recognized the real ruler of 
Austria. 

2. The conquests made during the war v ere yi\ en back 
to each other. 

3. Prussia got Silesia. 

4. France acknowledged the Hanoveiian succession in 
England and the Pretender was to be expelled from France. 
This Treaty practically put an end to the intrigues of the 
Jacobites. 

5. The English and the French agreed to remain on 
friendly terms. 

Q 163 . Give the causes, events and results of the 
Seven Years’ War, 1756 — 1763 . 

Or 

Give an account of the Diplomatic Revolution- 

Ans. The Seven Years’ War. 

Causes. Ever since the peace of Aix-la Chupelle, 
Maria Theresa had longed to get back Silesia. France, 
Sweden, Russia, and Saxony were willing to help her. 
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Frederick 11 of Prussia made an alliance with England and 
declared war against Saxony. Thus the Seven Year’s War 
began, which was carried on between England and Prussia 
on one side, and France, Russia, Austria and Saxony on the 
other. It lasted from 1756 to 1763. 

Events in Europe The French took Minorca. Admiral 
Bying was sent, but he could not overcome them. The 
Duke of Cumberland retreated before the French army 
and agreed at Closterzeven to allow them to occupy 
Hanover. Frederick routed the French and Germans at 
Rossback, in Saxony in 1757 and the Austrians at Luthen, 
in Silesia. In 1759 the English and the Hanoverians under, 
Duke of Ferdinand defeated the French at Minden, Admiral 
Boscawen sank 6ve French ships off Lagos. Admiral Hawke 
defeated the rest of the fleet at Quibern Bay. In 1762 
England was obliged to declare war against Spain, and she 
won brilliant victories over France and Spain. 

Events in America. General Abcrcromby, Amherst, 
Wolr, and Howe were sent in America. Admiral Boscauen 
was sent with a fleet to attack Louisburgh. In 176S, 
Louisburgh and Cape Breten fell into the hands of the 
English. Fort Dequesne was retaken by a body of High¬ 
landers and Americans under General Forbes and 
Washington, and was named Pittsburgh after Pitt. At 
Ticonderoga, General Abcrcromby was defeated and Lord 
Howe killed. But in 1759 Ticonderoga, Crown Point and 
Niagrn were all taken. In 1759 General Wolfe took 
Quebec from the French under Montcalm, after hard 
fighting. Both Wolfe and Montcalm were killed. 

Events in Spain. Spain was secretly helping France 
and so war was declared against her. The English fleet 
captured Havana and Manilla. 

Events in India. In India Colonel Eyre-Coote defeat¬ 
ed ihe French at Wandewash in 1760 and Pondicherry was 
r?kon by the English in 1761. In 1764 it was given back 
tci '.he French. 

N. B. During the first period, which lasted for about 
Hso years (1756-1737) misfortune closely pursued the 
English. But after Pitt joined the ministry in 1757, 
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almost in an instant, failure was changed into success 
and the Hnglish and their allies were victorious on the 
battlefields of Germany, Canada and India. 

Results. Peace of Paris 1763 . Frederick the Great 
made peace with Alaria fhcrcsa at Hubertsburg, 1763, by 
which he kept Silesia. Finally a treaiv was signed at 
Pans m I. 63 between England, France. Spain and Portugal 
which brought the war to an end. By it England gained 
Canada, Florida, and all the French possessions east of 
t^he Aljssjssjppi except New Oreleans and got back Alir.crc? 
from the French. 

Effects Political Consequences for Englcnd r.nd other 
countries. 

1. In India and America French PoNficoI injluencc 
was destroyf d. The Seven Years’ War had an iniponanr 
effect on England. In India the French were reduced 
simply to a trading nation. They were not aJIovred any 
military occupation. Thus the English became the 
only European power in India, supreme and without a 
rival; influence of the French was destroyed in America 
also once for all. Icrritory brought under control 
of Englatid was now vast. On the seas also England 
had become supreme, her trade and commerce increased 
and she pushed on her work of colonizing th; world 
Without difficulty. The dream of a French colonial empire 
was shattered. It coded the long rivalry between England 
and France for colonial empire and gave a death blow to 
French ambitions for founding a colonial empire. “ This 
conflict sealed the fare of Fiance. France from this lime 
was on the wane. Her glorious colonics were snatched 
off. Her active commerce was shattered. If England 
had been defeated, perhaps now wc would have seen 
Canada, Australia, India, and other places in the hands 
of the French, but the aspect of the world had changed. 
England became a w’orld power and not France.” 

2. Fnrjlish supremacy establish d ov( r sea. The 
supremacy of the English was established on sea. She 
was recognized as the undisputed 'mistress of the sea.* 

3. \S ay paved f<’r the. \\ ar of Annrican Independence. 
The Seven Years’ War paved the way for the War of 
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American Independence. England had incurred heavy 
expenses in the Seven Years’ War to protect the colonies 
and when she thought of taxing the American colonies they 
objected to taxation by a Parliament in which they had no 
representation. The war began between England and the 
American colonies. 

4. Emjland became a foremost comynercial and colonial 
■power. England became the foremost commercial and 
colonial pov.er in the world. France was now dying and 
England was left without any rival. England laid the 
foundation of her world-wide empire in America and India. 
It is thcr.fore rightly said that The Seven Years* War 
all but completed the tuin of Frencc.*' 

itCftnte a Fi/.^f-reUe power. Frederick 
the Great retained Silesia and soon Prussia roic to be one 
of the first-rale powers on the continent. Thus the founda¬ 
tion of niodern Germany was laid. 

Peace of Paris (1763) shows that The Seven Years’ 
War is a turning point m British history and the history 
of the World.” 

Q. Show that the Seven Years* War decided the 
long rivalry between France and England in India and 
America and that it was a turning point in British 
history and in the history of the world. Justify. 

Ans. Cvii'o'lt previous answer. 

Q 15-1. Account for the ruccces of the English and 
the failure of the French in ihe Seven Years* War. 


Ads. The Seven Years' War began in 1756 and came to 
a close in T7 m3 . England sufi'ered losses in the beginoing but 
with the coiiuog of i’itt to power, the tables were turned 
and L'polan'i won great xic’ories. “ In four years (1757- 
i“6i) Er.-’iand uo.n the prize ev.r diig-'Uied by men.” 
She c.'.me out triutunhant in th? struggle with France 
and The I'lng r«'aiiv betucen France uod England in India 
and .^n.cri:.! was over. 

IKtv a e the ciuse.. (.f the su'cess of the unglish and 
the fuiii re cf ti e I rtrch ia the Seven Years’ ^'ar :— 
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1. Inspiring personality of Pitt. When the Newcasile- 
Pitt ministry was formed in 1757, the country had already 
sunk to the depths of despair and there was gloom all round, 
but Pitt roused the despaired and distressed nation and 
carried it to the great victories and the successful termi¬ 
nation of the war. The French had no personality 
like Pitt to lead and inspire them through the critical 
stages of the war. 

2. Vigorous foreign policy of Pitl. Pitt who was a 
great patriot longed for the greatness and glory of his 
country. He had great confidence in himself and he 
was determined to make his country victorious in the war. 
He was a master of world-strategy and thoroughly under¬ 
stood the methods of war. His schemes were most perfect. 
He decided to conquer America in Europe and therefore 
gave large sums of money to Frederick the Great to keep 
the French engaged in Europe so that they might not 
be able to send sufficient aid to America in the form of men, 
money and munitions. This device of Pitt proved eminently 
successful. 

3. Exti'aordinary ability of Pitt foi* the selection of 
right persons. Pitt possessed extraordinary ability for the 
selection of right persons for the right posts. He chose 
the right men for command by land and sea, filled them 
with his spirit and sent them on the right errands with 
adequate forces. Wolfe, Hawke and Ferdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick are great names which attest his judgement. 

4. Magnificent part played by the British Navy. The 
British navy played an important role in bringing about 
the final success to the English in the Seven Years* War. 
By its superiority the British navy prevented the French 
from sending the necessary aid 10 America and won great 
victories over it. 

Thus v-'c see that Pitt’s foreign policy and his personal 
qualities and his extraordinary ability as a war minister 
were mainly responsible for the grand success of the 
English in the Seven Years’ War which was fought for 
the grandest prize ever disputed by men. The French 
influence received a permanent death blow and the British 
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influence became paramount in the four corners of 
the world. Britain’s position became one of power and 
splendour. 


Q 165. Give an account of William Pitt the Elder, 
Earl of Chatham, also called the Great Commoner with 
special reference to his work and achievement. 


(1952,48, 43, 41,38). 


Ans His Early Career. William Pitt the grandson 
of Thomas Pitt, was boro in 1708. He received his educa¬ 
tion at Eton and Oxford. He entered Parliament in 1735. 
He put himself at the head of the “Patriots” and joined 
the ‘opposition’ against Walpole. He served as the Pay¬ 
master of the forces in the Pelham Ministry. When 
Newcastle became Prime Minister for the second lime, he 
could not successfully manage the Seven Years’ War, and 
formed a coalition with Pitt in 1757. Newcastle looked to 
the administration of the country and Pitt directed the 
war policy. 

Pitt cs a War Minister. England was losing in the 
Seven Years’ War before William Pitt formed the coalition 
ministry with Newcastle in 1757. Tables were soon turned 
when Pitt directed the war policy. Pitt bad a great conh- 
dence in himself and said, “1 know that 1 can save England 
and I know that no one else can.” He was the first to realise 
that Britain could be made a great imperial power, the first 
to feel the right value of sea-power, the first to feel the 
importance of granting as much of self-government to 
colonies as possible, the first to know the advantage of 
blocking enemy ships in their harbours. As a War Minister 
he eminently proved successful. He reorganized the militia, 
strengthened the navy and formed the Hingblanders into 
regiments. He liberally helped Frederick the Great of 
Prussia who was fighting with France, and thus kept him 
busy in the fight with France. France and Prussia were so 
busy in fighting that France could not send enough men 
and money to America and India. Instead of giving respon¬ 
sible posts to members of high families he gave them to 
young and enthusiastic officers who had shown capacity. 
A-- n ie:u!t ol this, France was defeated in America and 
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India. The success in the Seven Years’ War was to a very 
large measure due to Pitt’s skill, courage and enthusiasm. 
Piit was a master of world strategy and he grasped the 
war as a whole. His schemes were most perfect and he 
roused the national spirit to its pitch. 

HU Foreign Policy. He was anxious to make England 
a great imperialistic country and so adopted a policy or 
colonial expansion. He frustrated the designs cf I 
regarding colonial expansion. France was comp-lely 
defeated everywhere and England became a great colcnia 
and worldwide power. 

HU Home Policy. He was in favour of safeguarding 
the rights of the people and the liberties of the naiion He 
wished that the Press should have liberty and the I arlia- 
meni should be reformed. He was public-spinied and a 
great patriot. 

Pitt as Prime Minister for the Second Time. He 
resigned in 1761 as on the question of war with Spam he 
did not get support in the parliament, but was made Prime 
Minister again in 1766. He resigned the office in 176G on 

account of ill-health. ,. . . /- 

The Great Commoner. He was called the great Com¬ 
moner because he was supported by the merchants and the 
tradesmen who constituted the commons; and they sup¬ 
ported him because they knew him to be most honest and 

patriotic. 

Hia Work and Achievement. What Pitt did for 
Britain. 

I He made England a great power. He defeated 
France in the Seven Years’ War by his skill, courage and 
enthusiasm. When be formed the Newcasilc-Pitt ministry 
in 1757 the country was in the lowest depths of despair 
and she was losing in the Seven Years’War, but he roused 
his countrymen from this depression and won great 
victories. Ultimate success in the War led to the com¬ 
mercial growth and colonial expansion of England and 
now she became a worldwide power. The struggle for 
supremacy between England and France came to an end 
and the way was now quite clear for England. 
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2. Uc did his best to purify the administration. 

He was an honest and straight-forward man. He 
possessed great love for his country and was opposed to 
injustice and bribery. He could not tolerate the existence 
of any corruption in the government. He purified the 
government of corrupt practices. 


3. He sympathised with popular rights and liberties. 
He won the hearts of the people by his intense love for his 
country. He was an.xious to safeguard the rights of the 
people and the liberties of the nation. He was strongly in 
favour of Parliameniary reforms. He was truly public- 
>piritcd and patriotic, refused to enrich himself and served 
his countrv. By hi > personal example Pitt infused a new 
spirit in the Englination. He rendered great services to 
'' Englcnd and rightly occupies a prominent place in English 
ill- rorv. 

Hia Char.icter. The key-note of Pitt’s character was 
patriotism. He had a passionate love for England and 
v^as anxious to make her great, glorious and feared by 
other nations. He roused the national spirit in bis 
countrymen and inspired them with his own patriotic 
pa>sin:-i ;.y bis speeches and actions. ‘‘ No one ever entered 
Pitt ■; ’. v -ra who did not come out of it as a brave man.” 


He w;s cbove the vices of his age like petty intrigues 
and ‘ j jaheiy ’ which were the main interest of his 
corrcmponrii.s iik-j Newcastle and Henry Fox. He was 
exccpiion.d.v h^rc'-t and upright and refused to accept 
ar;y ol the i rli^nd sources of income. 

Ik wab a gr.,.It orc.'or and appealed to the feelings 
of his audience with rcn.arkable efTect. His commanding 
presence and voue o\ crawcd all opposition ; a mere 
orniu! clar.ee •, .1 a ttw stror.g words were enough to 
id, boldi.- t .-*prnu.ut into confusion. In the same 
ne imposed ?•' ; ‘.m 11 cn his colleagues in the Cabinet 
•-I'ld m.'.de himself •. p.-oted .'-nd feared.^ 

'e the r.i lierijl gift of choosing the right men for 
iiv; rv;ht j h-e cnd fiilevl them with his spirit. That is 
’ .I - huglanvl attained the highest prosperity and glory 
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unknown 'he formo^ ag« 

^To^Wvfwon a?^E^p.re bu. .0 "a. en.U^^^a 

CfB:Uish“&n,=aUb‘Taf ^ cblnded and d.bean- 

tened became united and triumphant. 

j « nf service and sacrifice} puriijr 

cYa^^"' 

him in the minds of h.s P^P''; ^^vice and 

most passionately and was - p|^ He possessed 

sacrifice to further the t.itcrests of h'^P=oP - “J P 

i£lS?fip3^iS:S 

served as a great model to his people. 

Q Show how Pitt in the Seven dears’ War made 
good his boast that he would conquer French 
in Germany. 

Ans. Please consult previous answer. 

Q 166 . Compare the work of Walpole with that of 
the Elder Pitt. 

Or 

Draw a contrast between Chatham, William ^ 

Elder and Sir Robert Walpole- 
Ans. Hints for expansion. 

Chatham was a succcssfol War Minister whde 
Walpole was e^seniially a peace ministe^ I he Seven 

yATs* War (1756-1763) opened badly for Englam . The 

£, Hr- wrs-s™ 

Lhf'rs He served England in the darkest hour and left 
it united, victorious and recognized as the greatest power 

in the world. 
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Oa the other hand, Walpole was essentially a peace 
minister who was opposed to war at all costs. His policy of 
peace did much for England. Peace gave England rest and 
means to develop herself so that she became wealthy. He was 
thus able to encourage trade, commerce and manufactures 
which made England prosperous and thus she was able to 
successfully engage in wars which took place after Walpole. 

2. Chatham was inspired b}' loftv ideals while Walpole 
never believed in them. Walpole 'had a low opinion of 
human nature whereas Pitt felt the value of appeal made 
to sense of duty, patriotism and high religious motives. 

3. _ Walpole had a great love for power and tried to 
retain it in spite of defeat but Pitt at once resigned when 
his advice was not followed. 

4. Pitt was expert in debate and Walpole in finance. 

5. Pit^t was always honest and most scrupulous in his 
administration. His public and private character was most 
stainless and he was loved and respected by the common 
people for his wonderful gifts end qualities which were not 
found in his contemporaries. Any corruption in the govern¬ 
ment appeared intolerable to him and he could not rest 
till he had removed it. On the other hand Walpole 
was unscrupulous and made a free use of corruption 
to achieve his political ends. He used unstintingly national 
wealth and official patronage to make himself and his party 
most powerful in the country. He organised the great 
Whig lamilies into solid blocks and converted them into 
pillars of strength by unduly humouring and bribing them. 

Pitt’s power rested not on the corrupt House of 
Commons but on the support of unrepresented Common 
People of England. 

6. Pitt was a great orator and possessed great personal 
force of character. He could easily influence and dominate 
others. His personality was inspiring that could convert 
the \ye.ak into strong and a coward into brave. His com- 
nmnding personality and force of words easily converted 
others 10 his views and thoughts. 
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7. Pitt was fond of ostentation, lacked simplicity of 
-character, could not pull on with his colleagues for he tried 
to dominate others, could not tolerate opposition and dis¬ 
cussion. Walpole was free from all these weaknesses. 

Q. “William Pitt, the Elder, was in character and 
policy a great contrast to Robert Walpole.” Discuss. 

Ads. Consvlt previous answer. Yes, the one was a 
striking contrast to the other. 

Q 167 . Reproduce short notes on the methods by 
which Robert Walpole and the first two Georges kept 
themselves in power. 

Ans. To strengthen the position of the Hanoverian 
dynasty on the English throne, to make the Whigs strong 
and to secure his leadership of the Whig Party in the Parlia¬ 
ment, Robert Walpole had recourse to all foul and morally 
objectionable means to achieve his political ends. His 
moral and political ideals were not high and so he did not 
hesitate to make use of any means that helped him in the 
achievement of bis aims and objects. 

Rayner says of Walpole : — 

“His methods of keeping himself in power would now a 
days be thought shamelessly corrupt. To ensure the support 
of Parliament—without which he could not get the necessary 
grants of money to carry on the government —he put 
member.s in good humour by means of “patronage.” The 
ministry had the power to appoint men to official posts— 
jobs under the Government, advancement in the Church, 
commissions in the Services, and so on. These appointments 
were nominally made by the King, but as the First two 
Georges were anxious to keep in power the Minister who 
could keep them secure on the throne, they, therefore, 
left such matters largely in his bands. By distributing 
these favours among the members of Parliament—partly 
for themselves and partly for their friends and relatives— 
Walpole could make sure of their votes. Sometimes he 
actually paid hard cash with the same object. 
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It must not be supposed that Walpole iovented tbi$ 
political jobbery. “It had begun under Danby in the reign 
of Charles II, and only began to die out under Pitt in the 
reign of George III. But no body made quite such a 
regular system of it as Walpole did. He had a low opinion 
of human nature. He did not believe that men could be 
moved by loftier aims than personal gain—by a sense of 
duty, for instance, or by patriotism, or by religious motives. 
Once when some opponents were attacking him in Parlia¬ 
ment, be remarked. “AH these men have their price” by 
which he meant that he could silence them by offering them 
Government posts or other suitable prices. But probably 
his words were justified, and his outlook was shared by 
most of his contemporaries.” (Rayncr). 

In the reign of George II there was a time W'hen with 
the exception of the Prime Alinistcr (Robert Walpole) no 
one of ability occupied any post in the government. 
X'Calpolc stood alone in a ministry which consisted of 
creatures of his will, who, against all honesty and indepen¬ 
dence of character, gave their entire support to him in 
return for the favours he war. in a position to bestow. 

Q 168- Reproduce a short note on John Wesley with 
special reference to the importance of his work. 

Ads- The career of Wesley. The rise of Methodist 
Movement or Wesleyanism. 

Wesley received his education at Charter House and Ox¬ 
ford and returned to Oxford as a Fellow in 1729. With the 
help of his brother Charles and George VC'hitfield he found¬ 
ed a small society at O.xford for mutual improvement. This 
societv earned the name of the .Methodists because its mem- 
bers made it a point to lead a most regular, reformed and 
methodical life. Later on he went to Georgia as a minister, 
but when he returned after two years, he again began the 
work of reform v.iih former zeal and earnestness along 
with his two colleagues. In 1739 he built the first of his 
chapels at Bristol and thus laid the foundation of the first 
of hi.s regular -Methodist Societies in London. The same 
year he began the system of preaching in the open air. 
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The importances of his work. 

Tohn Wesley and his two colleagues worked very hard 
to convey the message of the Gospel to the people so hat 
they might improve their morals and make toemselves 
beuer^Dd reformed. They delivered thousands oi sermons 
to all classes of people in the country and made tours 
across the Atlantic and in other lands, for their object ^as 
?rreform humanity as a whole. He was a great social 
reformer as well as a great religious leader His influence 

on the religious life of the people of England was as great 
as that of Pitt’s in the political life m those da>s. At ine 
present time there are nearly fifty thousand preachers in 
the world and nearly thirty million members belonging to 
the Wesley Order. During the early years of the Hano¬ 
verian rule the English people were found lacking in 
rel gTous activities and enthusiasm but Wesley once more 
restored Christianity to England and largely reformed the 

life of the English people. Moral condition of the people 
was much improved and people in thousands began to live 
a pure and pious life free from the evils of the age. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
18TH CENTURY 

Q 169. Give a brief account of the Religious Move¬ 
ments during the eighteenth century. 

Ana During ibis age the people mostly did not believe 
in the existence of God and were indifferent to religion 
and practical virtues. Even the Bishops were worldly 
persons in the real sense and sadly neglected their re igious 
duties. Vices were common among common people anU 
morality was in a state of decline. 

The above morally low and disgraceful condition of the 
people made religious and moral reform most essential so 
as to save people from further moral and spiritual degrada¬ 
tion There were two chief religious movements that 
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aimed at removing common abuses and reforming morals 
of the people. These were the Methodist Movement and 
the Evangelical Movement. 

I. The Methodist Movement or Methodism or Wesle- 

yanism. Consult previous answer. 

II. The Evangelical Movement. The Evangelists 
were a people with highly-reformed moral ideals resembliog 
the Puritans of the 17th century. By various means they 
did their best to discourage the vices of the age and 
encourage pure and lofty ideals amongst the people. They 
rendered a great service to the cause of humanity without 
any selhsh motive. Prominent among the Evangelical 
workers who solely devoted themselves to the cause of reform 
were John Howard, Clarkson and Wilberforce. These 
leaders and their zealous followers reformed the prisoners, 
got slavery abolished, spread education, improved the 
condition of workers in factories and the morals of the 
people in general, 

Q 170. ‘‘The task of John Wesley and the Elder Pitt 
was to counteract the bad effects of Walpole’s ministry.” 
Comment. 

Ans. The chief task of Wesley and the Elder Pitt 
was to improve the moral tone of the people and create a 
respect for lofty ideals in the minds of the people. They 
helped a great deal in removing the vices that w'ere common 
in those days and in improving the general morals of the 
people in different walks and activities of life. (To 
answer this question read answers 10 the following ques¬ 
tions—!. Contrast of Walpole and the Elder Pitt. 2. 
Means employed by Walpole and the first ttvo Georges to 
make themselves powerful and 3. The Methodist Movement 
or work of John Wesley. 

Q 171. Describe the condition of the common 
people in England during the 18th century. 

Ans. Town and Country Life- 

Town and country life underwent great changes during 
the eighteenth century as merchants and traders of the 
middle classes grew rich from their trading enterprises. 
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Town life was more cultivated and artistic but it was in 
many ways frivolous and artificial and there was widespread 
orofligacy and drunkenness. The eighteenth century was 
an age of plentiful eating and drinking. Drinking was a 
common vice. Splendid town and country houses were 
built with magnificent staircases, lofty suits of rooms and 
beautiful pictures, carpets and furniture. The interior o 
houses were very tastefully decorated. As for the poor 
their lot was very hard and deplorable. 


Country Life. 

Country life was coarse. The village was the main 
centre of rural English society. With the squire and the 
landlord as the leading figures, country lite remained very 
much the same. As the roads were bad and travelling 
difficult the country people did not come into contact with 
the town people. The country labourer bad very little 
share in the rise of the standard of life in the towns. 

Coarse nature of the Age. 

In spile of all refinement and splendour the eighteenth 
century was a coarse and brutal age. The duel was still 
popular amoDg the nobility. Gambling> lotteries, bull- 
bailinc and cock-fighting were popular amusements amoug 
both sexes in all classes of society. Women were insulted 
in the streets which were badly lighted and the gas lamps 
were introduced only in 1810. The town streets were 
badly paved. Prisoners of all grades and classes were 
locked up together and were at the rncrcy of their jailors. 
Punishments were usually inflicted in public. Flogging ot 
women was not abolished until 1817. Hanging was a 
common penalty for wrong-doing. 


Arts. 

Early in the century, architecture was the most flourish¬ 
ing of arts but later on it declined. People lo pay 

more attention to solid comfort than to t^auty. t 1 f 

found its great masters in William Hogarth and Sir ^ 

Reynolds, while John Flaxman was one ^^'Xne 

sculptors of the age. There was much excellent ^\o^k done 

in engraving and similar arts. 
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Literature —It was ao age of great actors and prose 
writers. The novel first made its appearance at this time 
and soon produced some of the greatest novelists of the 
age. There were written also works of fiction like 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe” and “Gulliver’s Travels” and “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which will die only with the English language. 
The periodicals and essays were another production of 
this country, and it may rightly claim to have given birth 
to the modern newspaper. The middle of the century 
saw a revival of the great romantic movement which was 
destined to produce a galaxy of poets as brilliant as any 
age can boast of. Cowper, Burns, Blake, Woijcisworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron and Sir Walter Scott are 
the most famous. 

% 

Tickner writes as follows about society in the. eighteenth 
century:— 

Characteristics of Eighteenth century'life.—“The gece- 
r.d condition of life in town and country during-ihe first half 
of the eigthecnih century was in many ways superior to 
those of the preceding century and a half. The improve¬ 
ment which had begun in the reign of Elizabeth had been 
steadily maintained and the standard of comfort had 
continued to rise. Substantial dwelling houses of brick 
and stone now replaced in many localities the older half- 
timbered buildings of later Tudor times ; glass was in com¬ 
mon use ; furniture and carpets of a more luxurious type 
added to the comforts of the people. Their mode of life 
was one of greater privacy than had been that of their 
ancestors. The strongly-built dwelling bouses and country- 
mansions of the eighteenth century, wjth their magnificent 
staircases, their well-appointed and highly decorated suites 
of rooms, their crowds of footmen and other servants in 
gorgeous liveries and powdered hair, reflect in striking 
fashion the self-saiisfaciion of the age. its luxury and its 
stability. Whatever there was of architecture in this 
sterile time was devoted mainly to these purposes. Renais¬ 
sance and classical forms were employed to lend dignity to 
the dewcllir.g-house, but the building of churches and 
cathedral was no longer an object of desire.” 
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« ♦ftwn —“This was the period in 

Supremacy of the ^ supteme. Fashion’s 

our history when the ^chinn’s devotees ; dres$> 

laws were everyday events of Hfe 

evident defects of ih ^hich England has never 

conversation raised to p h ^ „uld talk ,hen, and it 

known at any Avisted to preserve for 

of a remarkable lime. . , 

vr '«Tr in the to^-D raibcr luun m ine 

counur‘'hat'the greatest /^^"S^^.^Y^.tn^vr^metvhat 

.hirnz: 

„,ade by cartiage ^"“^^Yvns "rained their 

The ?ourt lemained lo a great extent a private 

Whig tbihry" uleSTngland and looked down upon their 
Hanoverian kings. i_‘‘Yct in 

The Eighteenth ““‘“'V “a^e ^he marks of the 

the main Geofges Tel^^^oorbh and immoral; 

ThPr'inre Minister, Walpole had ustesjike^.lm- 

Ifr^e vi-r'Hh‘’;:r^= jfc -s Y-ly i 
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III and his queen set a better example few followed it, and 
extravagance in dress and in amusements remained a 
mark of the age until the sobering influence of the great 
French war was felt.” 

Q 172. What do you understand by tbs phrase — 
“laduitrial Revolution” ? V/faat we/a its causes or what 
changes took place in Industry in the 18th century in 
England ? What were its Economic, political, social and 
intellectual effects ? 4^.' 45> 49) 

Or 

Write a short essay on Industrial Revolution during 
the 18ih century. 

Ao 6. The Industrial Revolution in the IStli century. 

In the later half of the iSth century remarkable in¬ 
ventions led to increased production and revolutionized the 
character of British iDdustr5’. Machinery for spinning and 
weaving, flax, wool and cotton was introduced The power 
to drive these macbioes was obtained from rivers. Bolton 
an J Watt transformed the steam engine into an inexhausti¬ 
ble source of energy. The above changes combined with 
many others converted England, hitherto an agricultural 
country, into a manufacturing country. All these changes 
taken together are known by the term ‘Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion.’ 

Causes of the Industrial Revolution. 

I. M cchanical J },rtttiions and tSciiUtiJic 

(-•f) Hargrea\es invented the Spinning Jenny iu I7',3. By 
it one could spin sevejal threads at a time. 

(M Arkwright invented Water-frame in This 

inachinc was driven by water and spinning was carried on 
Li;. rollers, 

' Crompton inver ted the Mule in 1779. This machine 
cim'>incd the principles of the spinning Jenny and Water- 

iV.T.rc. 

.7 Cariwrifebt invented a machine worked bv steam 
in 
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(e) The art of smelling iron by coal instead of by wood 
was discovered. 

This discovery placed the unlimited resources of the 
British coal-fields at the disposal of the iron mongers. 

(/) Watt, who had produced Steam Engine in 1760 
improved it later on. Steam soon replaced water power 
in driving the new machinery. 

(g) Stephenson invented the first Locomotive Eogine 
in 1814. 

(/t) Humphrey Davy invented the Safety Lamp in 1815 

for the use of miners without the use of which employment 
of the steam power was impossible. 

These inventions threw millions of people out of work. 
The machinery which substituted labourers cheapened and 
quickened the output of materials. 

2. Improvfm^.ni in the tneam of communiention and 
transport. Canals and good roads made trade easy. 

3. The increased demand for manufactured goods. 
The increase of population at home and in colonies neces¬ 
sitated an increase in the production of goods. 

Effects or Results of the Industrial Revolution. 

Industrial effects. England became the workshop of 
the world. She set up big cotton and woollen mills, cutlery 
factories, and big works for iron and steel goods. British 
coal was supplied to all parts of the world and the British 
ships visited all corners of the globe. 

Economic effects (i) The introduction of machinery 
took the work out of the houses of the people and destroyed 
the domestic system of industry. The factory system took 
the place of the old domestic system, 

(ii) Competition in trade became keen. 

(in) Many people who used to maintain themselves 
with manual labour were thrown out of work and their 
condition became extremely miserable. Riots broke out m 
many places. 
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(iw) Before the Industrial Revolution the popula^on 
■was the thickest in the South and East of England. Wim 
the growth of factories, the population shifted towards the 

North and West where iron and coal were found in abun¬ 
dance. It thus led to the growth of cities. 

PolUical EJJ'iCts. («) New seats of industries sprang 
up. This led to many parliamentary reforms afterwards. 
The cities of Northern England, which grew rapidly in 
size, demanded that they should not remain unrepresented 
in the English parliament. 

(ii) The welding together of different parts of a country 
by the railway, steam boat, and telegraph deepened the 
sense of national unity. 

(iu) A keen straggle began between the capitalists and 
the workmen. The workmen who had to work in unhealthy 
workshops and for longer hours than before were oppressed 
by their masters and were not given the w’agcs that they 
demanded. It led to a struggle between capital and labour. 

(ty) It made England a rich country and thus it was able 
to save Europe from Napoleon. 

(f) The distress of the workmen under the factory 
system led to the Chartist movement. 

(j'j) A new class of men known as ‘Socialists’ arose who 
demanded reform for the lab.'nirers and wanted to better 
their condition. 

Social Workmen had to work in factories 

which were at first poorly ventilated and poorly lighted 
and were extremely unhealthy. Women and child labour 
was greatly used because it was cheaper. They had also 
to work for long hours in dirty, insanitary and unventilat- 
eJ factories. It led to the passing of many factory law’s 
afterwards. 

Intcllcchial Eff'Cls. The Industrial Revolution brought 
in a new philosophy of‘individilism.’ By it each individual 
was to be allowed to work out his.own salvation particularly 
in economic affairs. Competition grew up everywhere. 
Conservatism disappeared and Liberalism took its place. 
Old habits vanished and the new ones look their place. 
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There was a great change in the mental horizon of the 
people on account of telegraph, telephones and the news¬ 
papers. Old order changed and it yielded place to new. 

Q Why did the Great Britain become industrially 
supreme in the first half of the 18th century ? (i935) 

Ans. See previous answer—Industrial Revolution. 

Q 173. What problems were raised by the Indus¬ 
trialization of England and how were they dealt with 
during the century ? 

Or 

Q Explain the evil effects of the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution. What measures did the jState take to improve 
the condition of the working class during the 19th 
century? (I94^> 44) 

Ans. The Industrial Revolution of the 19th century 
raised many problems in England. The beginning of the 
industrialization saw the cessation of Napoleonic Wars but 
the Peace of 1815 brought no real peace, at least in England. 
The new inventions revolutionized the entire industrial 
system of England and in the beginning there was wide¬ 
spread panic and distress. Not only that. It also alfected 
the political ideas of the people. The industrialization 
saw the growth of many big towns which were practically 
unrepresented in the House of Commons. The new 
industrialists, therefore, began to raise a hue cry and 
against the undemocratic character of the House of 
Commons. Moreover, the period between 1815-1830, saw 
the rise of liberal movements throughout Europe where 
several countries threw off the yoke of despotic governments 
and set up more democratic and liberal constitutions. Thus 
the Reform agitation in England got a further impetus and 

the last the government of Lord Grey had to pass the first 

Reform Bill in 1823. This act dethroned the landed 
aristocracy which had practically monopolised all power 
for a very long time and transferred their power to the 
middle class which included most of the new industrial 
class. Thus the political problem was solved by the 
government for the lime being. 
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Another important problem that was raised by the 
Industrial Revolution was the ‘‘Social” or the “Labour” 
problem. The domestic system of manufactures was 
superseded by the factory system. The owners of these 
factories employed a large number of men, women and 
children and they cared only for their own profits. The 
factory workers had to work for long hours and no provision 
was made even for their sickness or relief in cases of 
accident. These evils hit the poor people very hard till the 
government took the work of reform in its own hands. This 
distress of the working class ultimately led to the Chartist 
Movement and the socialistic demand for reform. 

The first important Acts in this connection are the 
Factory Acts of 1825 and 1833, but these were incomplete 
because they were passed merely with the object of remedy¬ 
ing patent abuses and giving relief to specific classes 
of wage earners. Step by step the legislative protection 
was extended, from trade to trade; from one class of 
u'orkers to another and from one element, in industrial 
lilc to another. The Mines Regulation Act of 1842 was 
followed by successive statutes for the regulation of the 
labours of women and children, the limitations of the 
hours of work and the supervision of the methods of 
working. 

The first important labour movement is the Chartist 
Movement which had its origin in the distress and discon¬ 
tent of the working classes. Their wages had been kept 
low while the price of the necessities of life had risen 
high due to the Corn Laws. Their employers never 
cared for their health. Their quarters were very dirty 
and crowded. They believed that only political power 
would cure all these evils because they had seen the 
Nourishing condition of the middle classes who had got 
political power by the Act of 1832. Hence under the 
leadership of O* Connor they drew up a People’s Charter 
demanding political rights. The Chartists demanded 
universal sutfrase, annual parliament, votes by ballot, 
abolition of property qualitication for members of the 
House of Commons, equal electoral districts and payment 
01 members of Parliament. In 1839 they sent an 
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application to Parliament which was, however, rejected. 
This was followed by a few serious riots which the 
government suppressed. But the Chartists continued heir 
agitation and received a further impetus by the outbreak 
of Revolutions throughout Europe. In 1848 they again 
sent a petition to Parliament but this was found to contain 
many fictitious signatures and the Chartist Movement 
was suppressed after the imprisonment of their leaders in 
1851. But the movement convinced British statesmen of 
the need for reform and gradually all the demands of the 
Chartists were fulfilled. 

The next movement was with regard to the Corn 
Laws. This law was passed in 1815 putting restric¬ 
tions on the import of foreign corn until the price 
reached a certain limit. This meant much suffering to 
the poor workers who could not get even their bread. 
Consequently in 1839 an Anti-Corn Law League was 
formed under the leadership of Cobden and Bright. Sir 
Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, feeling the force of the 
agitation modified the Corn Law by introducing the system 
of sliding scale of duties. But this failed to satisfy the 
people and at last a severe famine in Ireland convinced 
the Premier of the need for their repeal. Consequently 
the Corn Law was repealed in 1846 although Peel was 
very much opposed even by this own party men. Thus 
free trade was established in England. 

All these socialist movements resulted in many 
beneficial Acts in the I9lh and 20th centuries. Gradually 
the working class got much power till the Reform Acts 
of 1867 and 1884 gave them full political rights. The 
passing of these two Reform acts led finally to the formation 
of the Trade Union movement, the rise of Labour Party 
anp ultimately to many socialistic Acts that have made 
the labour class a real power in England. Their hours 
of work have been fixed, the State looks after their 
interests j the factory owners are compelled to pay 
compensation for disablement during sickness, and they 
are forced to provide their sons with education, etc. 
All these reforms have made the labour class a powerful 
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class in the country and during the 20th century they have 
formed 00 less than two governments. 

Q 174. Write a note on the Agrarian or Agricultural 
Revolution. ( 1942 ) 

Ans- Changes in the methods of agriculture. Causes 
responsible for the Agrarian Revolution. 

A series of improvements in agriculture brought 
about what is known as the Agrarian Revolution. The 
following are some of the improvements ; — 

(0 The breed of sheep and cattle was improved. 
Bakcwcll produced a new breed of sheep which gave both 
wool and mutton aod set an example to many others to 
improve their breeds of sheep and cattle. 

(ii) The system of rotation of crops was adopted. 
This increased the quantity and raised the quality of 
tbc produce of the soil. 

(it/) New form of manure was discovered. 

(iv) New artificial food for stock was discovered. 

(r) Better tools were made and farming was done more 
scientifically. 

(i t) Waste lands were reclaimed and made productive 
by enterprising landowners. 

(v’i) A great amount of common land and open 
fields were enclosed by individuals through acts of Parlia¬ 
ment and made productive. 

Results of tile Agrarian Revolution. 

(fO The small farmers and yeomen free-holders, 
who held their own small estates, had not the capital 
to carry on farming on a iarge scale. Many of them, 
therefore, sold their land to the large land-owners, and 
migtaied to the ne\^ly-formir,g town, ro become factory 
owners there. The countryside suliered a great loss 
from their departure. 

{/■) The men with smaller holdings and the labourers 
suftered great hardships from the enclosure of land. 
Now they could not graze their cattle on the common 
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pasture on account of enclosures. The domestic system 
of industry gave place to the growth of factories and 
thus many persons who depended upon the domestic 
system of industry were thrown out of work. 

a The poor rates increased in the country districts 
and ■ many of the dispossessed workers migrated to he 
new industrial centres to get work there. This to the 
practical disappearance of the yeomanry and other small 
free-holders and the decrease in the population led to the 
growth of the rotten boroughs. 

THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM 
Q 175. Describe the old Colonial policy of England^? 

Or 

Explain the policy of England in respect of trade 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 

discuss its wisdom. 

Or 

C ^ Explain the attitude of English Goveinmenl towards 
the Colonies in respect of their preservation, adminis¬ 
tration and trade before 1783. 

English trade policy in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Ans- Up to 1783 England had tried to govern the 
colonies by the old colonial policy based upon mercantilism. 
The colonies were regarded as existing solely for the beneht 
of England. The old ideas of the mercantile system by 
which England wanted to increase her imports and to 
brine in more money were found to be unsound. Ine 
mother country t, e., England looked upon the colmms 
from purely selfish and commercial point of view. Ihis 
implied that a colony was not a part of the state but a 
possession belonging to it and to be exploited m its interests. 
The colonics 4 id not think of separating themselves from 
the mother country if they were regarded as an extension 
of the nation, and were not exploited in the interests of 
the mother counuy. Unfortunately mercantilist ideas 
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prevailed which meant that the colonies were to 
be worked entirely for the benefit of the mother country. 
England placed restrictions on import, export, carrying 
trade, manufactures and the government of the colonies. 

Import.—The colonists could not import any article 
except through England, 

Export.—There were many articles which the colonists 
could not send to England. 

Carrying Trade.—All the exports and imports of the 
colonics were carried in English or in colonial ships. The 
colonics could not avail of tlic cheaper rates offered by 
foreign countries. 

Government of the colonies.—The system of govern¬ 
ment was defective. In each colony the Governor and the 
Executive Council were usually nominated but the legis¬ 
lature was elected by the people. The legislature controlled 
legislation and finance but it wanted to control the Executive 
too. Hence there was constant quarrel and trouble between 
the Governors and the Legislatures. ‘‘The old colonial 
policy was defective in two respects. Firstly, restrictions 
had been imposed on the colonial trade by the Navigation 
Acts. Secondly, the colonics were given a representative 
form of government but the Executive was not responsible 
to the Legislatures.” 

Unwisdom of England's Trade Policy. The restric¬ 
tions imposed by England on colonial trade had no 
justification. Besides the restrictions already mentioned, 
it may be clearly stated that it was only for the benefit of 
the home traders that the colonies were so heavily taxed. 
The state took a mercaniilistic view of the colonies. They 
were not regarded new seats for European civilization or 
an outlet for the surplus population of a crowded country, 
but they were regarded as sources of revenue. This policy 
w as most unwise. It was responsible for the ultimate loss 
of the American colonics. The War of American Inde¬ 
pendence was mainly due to the fact that England wanted 
to exploit them. “It was the old colonial system that was 
responsible for the loss of American colonics (also called 
the First British Empire) to England.” After this loss 
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England gradually gave up the old colonial system and 
adopted the new colonial system which helped England 
to build her Second Great Empire. 

TRADE & WAR IN THE 18TH CENTURY 

Q 176. Describe what you know about the trade of 
England in the 18th century. 

Ads. Internal and External trade of England. 

During the i 8 th century the internal and external trade 
of England made rapid progress. England had produced 
certain goods that were found all over the country. Chief 
exports of England were woollen cloth, cotton cloth etc. 
and chief imports were wines, sugar products, naval stores 
etc. The causes responsible for the remarkable develop¬ 
ment of the British trade and commerce may be briefly 
described as follows :— 

(0 The Mercantile Theory. By the ^Mercantile* and 
the ‘Protectionist* theories England regarded her colonies 
as markets for her goods and the trade of the colonics was 
permissible only so far as it remained consistent with the 
economic interests of the motber-couniry. The three 
essential elements of the colonial policy—sympathy, equity 
and clearness of purpose—were lacking; and the lack of 
these led to unhappy consequences. The chief point in 
the Mercantilist theory was that England looked to her 
own commercial interests so that they brought her wealth 
and prosperity but neglected the corresponding commercial 
interests of the colonies, so that they suffered a great loss 
had and made a great sacrifice in the interests of the 
mother country. 

(ti) The Navigation Acts. England’s commercial 
relations with other countries were mainly guided by the 
Navigation Acts. The passing of the Navigation Act in 
1651 , v/hich struck at the root of the carrying trade of the 
Dutch, led to war between the two countries This Act 
forbade the importation of the colonial goods into England 
except in ships manned by Englishmen. It also required 
that European goods should be imported into England 
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either in British vessels or in the vessels of the country- 
producing the goods. The Act of 1660 added 

ships were to be English-built, and that three fourth s of 
the crew, including the masters, were to be of English birtn. 
Colonial ships and sailors were regarded as English. 

(in) The Old Colonial System. According to the ‘old 
colonial system’ the colonies were supposed to exist for the 
benefit of the mother-country (England). The interests or 
the colonists were neglected to a extent; iheir 
was subjected to certain bard restrictions so that ihtywuld 
not enjoy freedom of trade. They were prohibited to 
manufacture certain goods because that adversely affected 
the British goods. Several factories in the edomes were 
closed down under the orders and laws of the Government 
of England. The colonies could not send some ot their 
products direct to other countries. They had to send them 
first to Britain and then from Britain they were sent 10 other 
countries (for this purpose they bad to pay a duty to 
Britain). The colonics had to import goods from other 
countries through Britain. 

(tt?) Wise Trade policy of the Wliigs and Wal^le. 
The Whigs were great traders and Sir Robert Walpole 
possessed remarkable financial skill. He skillfully 
managed the affairs of the South sea Bubble and restored 
the credit of his country. As far as possible he acted 
upon the Free Trade Policy. He succeeded in several cases 
in abolishing taxes altogether on imports and exports 
and reduced taxes in many cases. It was through a 
successful trade policy that Walpole could pay off part of 
the National Debt ; he also gave England time to recover 
from the Wars against Louis XIV, to extend her trade and 
prosperity and he could have done even more but for a 
jealous faction. He wanted to add to the revenue of his 
country by passing a legislative measure to prevent 
smucgling certain goods but there was so much of popular 
agitation against his measure that he was forced to drop it. 

Q 177. “The Wars waged by England in the IStli 
century were waged mainly for colonies and commerce. 
Elucidate the truth of this statement. 
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Or 

Q. Describe tbe struggle between England and 
France for the establishment of an Empire during the 
eighteenth century. ( 1953 ? 5^) 

Ans. The i8th century occupies a place of great 
importance in the history of England. “The expansion of 
England in the New World and in Asia is the formula which 
seems up for England the history of tbe i8th century.” 
It was a period of continuous Wars in Europe, on the seas, 
in America and in India which ultimately ended with a 
series of dazzling successes. It was between England and 
France that there was a serious conflict during this period. 
During the period known as the Second Hundred Years' 
War (1688-1815) the real home of crulimion between 
England and France was the New World and the object of 
each in capturing the New World was the extension of 
trade and commerce by finding out new markets where 
English goods could be consumed. The main cause of the 
conflict was that England and France were both interested 
in overseas trade and colonies. England had to fight a 
number of wars during this period and she was finally 
victorious. 

(0 War of the Spanish Succession 1702<'1713. 

The i8th century opens with the accession of Queen 
Anne and the first important war of the period began 
in her reign. The War of Spanish Succession which 
began in 1702 and lasted till 1713 was mainly a duel 
between England and France for overseas trade and 
colonics. The real cause of the war was England’s 
desire to hold and maintain the Balance of Power in 
Europe and to check the designs of the French King in 
securing the Spanish throne as well as her colonies. The 
war was fought in Europe, in America as well as on the 
sea. The truth of the statement becomes quite clear when 
we examine the results of the war, England secured the 
greatest gains by the war which came to a close in 1713 
by the Treaty of Utrecht. England got Gibraltar and 
Minorca in Europe and Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
in America. She also got important commercial rights in 
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America which made her the greatest commercial, colonial 
and naval power of the world. 

(if) Jenkio’s Ear War. 

This war broke out in 1739 and it was waged purely for 
commercial reasons, i.c., to compel Spam to permit the 
English to trade with Spanish America. 

fin) War of the Austrian Succession 1740 - 1748 . 

During most of the iSth century, Whip remained 
in nower and they tried to keep England out of war as far as 
They were devoting their best aiteniton towards 
Suirding the^ -d colonial intents of 

'u rftiinrrv Though pursuing a policy ot peace, 
EnalanTcouVd not avoid ^taking'part in a war known as 
fhe War of Austrinn Succession The mam war was 
foueht in Europe, on the sea as well as in India. Though 
ir bought no advantages to any party but it surely 
established the supremacy of England in India and on the 

$ea. 

(if) Seven Years’ War 1756 - 1763 . 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle which brought the 
War of the Austrian Succession to a close proved to be 
short-lived and England and France were once more 

Involved in a more serious war known p the Seven ) e^s 

War. ‘T-ncland participated in the Sepn 'tears War 
mainly to defend and enlarge her colonial empire. The 
main theatres of war were America and India. Once more 
F^ncland and France were involved in a war tor commercial 
and colonial conflicts in which England gamed more 

advantaecs than her adversary The war came to a close 

bv the Treaty of Paris which brougnt the Dominion of 
Canada entirely under British control. She also obtained 
the We^t Indian Islands of Tobago, Dominica, Grenada. 
Thus France lost her North American Empire and also in 
India though she got back all her trading ports, but without 
the r’icht to fortify them. The Peace of Pans made Great 

Britain the greatest colonial power of the world but it did 

not leave that empire secure. In the War of Aim'rican 
Independence, and again in the Nepoleouic Wars, France 
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and En^^land were to contest the predominance of the 

New World and of India. England gained one 

the other but the French power was crippled once for all. 

(„ a,- The American and 

Like the above wars, the American and the Napoleonic 
wars, though begun for other purposes, were really fought 
for the same objects, viz., commercial 

England and Frence remained enemies during the whole of 
the^iSth century. Both of them tried for the colonies and 
Ih^ commerce 'in The East, in America as well as.oo 

and in the end England was successful "entu^ 

everything she had before the beginning of the i8th centu^. 
England, no doubt, lost the American colonies, but she 
gained Canada and the whole of the Indian Empire besides 
her complete mastery over the seas. 




APPENDIX I 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS AND THEIR ANSWERS 

1. Give a brief account of the Roman Conquest of 

Britain and its effects. 

Atis. See Answer to Q. 3. 

2. Describe briefly the English Conquest of Britain 
and its nature and effects. 

Arts. See Q. 5 * 

3. Describe the main stages in the introduction and 
spread of Christianity in England during the sixth and 
seventh centuries and its effects and importance. 

Ans. See Q. 6. 

4. Describe briefly the career, work and achievements 
of Alfred the Great. 

Ans, See Q. 9. 

5. Write a note on the general condition of England 
during the Anglo-Saxon period, 

See Q. 15. 

6. Describe the Norman Conquest of England by 
William, Duke of Normandy. What were the chief results 
of the Conquest ? 

Sec Q. 16. 

7. Write short notes on the following : — 

(a) Doomsday Book, (b) Thomas Becket, (c) Simon 
dc Monlfort, (d) Model Parliament. 

Avs. (a) See Q. 24, (6) Q* 36, (c) Q. 46, (d) Q. 49. 

8. Give an estimate of the vork and achievements of 
William I. 

Ans, See Q. 30. 
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9. Describe the Reforms and Legislative measures of 
Henry II and the development of Jury System in his time. 
Ans. See Q. 37. 

10- Mention the circumstances leading to the Magna 
Carta or Great Charter, its main provisions and its 
constitutional importance. 

Ans. See Q. 41. 

11. Describe Edward I’s Legislative, Judicial and 
Constitutional Reforms. 

Ans. See Q. 48. 

12. Give a brief account of the Hundred Years’ War 

(i337‘'*453) particular reference to its causes and 

effects. 

Ans. See Q. 5 ** 

13. Describe carefully the causes of the failure of the 

English and the success of the French in the Hundred 

Years’ War. 

Ana. See Q. 52. 

14. Describe briefly the effects or consequences of the 
Hundred Years’ War in England and in France. 

Ana. Sec Q. 53. 

15. Write short notes on the following :— 


(a) Joan of Arc, il>) Black Death, (c) Divorce Question 
(d) Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Ans. (a) See Q. 54 > (^) Q- 55 . (0 Q- 74 . Cd) Q. 88. 

16. Give an account of the Peasant’s Rovolt or Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion. 

Ana. See Q. 56. 

17. Indicate the main causes, events and effects of the 
Wars of the Roses. 

Ana. See Page 118. 

18. Why did the Lancastrian Experiment of Parlia¬ 
mentary Government fail in England ? 

Ana. See Page 122. 

19. Describe the origin and development of Parliament 

till 1485.England. 

Ana. See Page 128. 
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20. Describe English Town Life and regulation of 
trade and industry in Medieval England. 

Ans. See Pages 135, 137. 

21. Give a brief account of the Internal and External 
Policy of Henry VII. 

Ans. See Page 149. 

22. Write an essay on Renaissance. 

An^. See Q. 75. 

23. Give a brief account of the Reformation Move-^ 
ment in the rei^n of Henry VIII in the particular refrence 
to its causes, the measures of England and the Church of 
Rome and the results of the Reformation. 

..•Ins. See Q. 76. 

24. Describe carefully Elizabeth’s Anglican Church 
Settlement. 

An-i. See Q. 55. 

25. Give an account of the war between England and 
Spain during the reign of Elizabeth in 1587 better known 
as the story of the Spanish Invincible Armada. 

.-Im.j. See Q; 90. 

26. What do you mean by the glories or spacious days 
of Elizabeth’s reign ? Why was her reign considered the 
most glorious period in English history ? 

See Q. 92, 

27. What causes and factors made Tudor monarchy 
popular and successful. 

-In.'. Sec Q. 95. 

28. Trace the progress of the Reformation in the 
Tudor Period. 


. 1 ?}'. See Q. 99. 

29. Write short notes on the following : — 

(n) Theory of Divine Right of kings (61 The ‘Wisest 
fool in Christendom’, (c) Gun Powder Plot, (d) the Petition 
ot Rights, (0 Eleven Years’ Tyranny (/) The Restoration. 
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30. Describe carefully the Puritan Revolution or the 
Rebellion of the Parliament or the Great Civil War 1642-49. 

Ana. See Q. 116. 

31. Sketch the career of Oliver Cromwell with 
particular reference to his work and achievement. 

Ana. See Q. 118. 

32. Describe the relations of James I and Charles I 
with their Parliaments. 

Ana. See Qs. ili and 126. 

33. Give an account of the Glorious Revolution with 
the particular reference to its causes and results. 

Ana. SeeQs. 129 and 130. 

34. Discuss the clauses and significance of the Bill 
of Rights ? 

Ana. See Q. 132. 

35. Reproduce a short note on the clauses and impor¬ 
tance of the Act of the Settlement (1701). 

36. Describe briefly the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1702-1713) bringing out clearly the importance 
of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 

Ana. Sec Q. 138, 

37. Write notes on the following :— 

(a) Duke of Marlborough (6) Irish Act of Union 
(1707), (c) South Sea Bubble. 

Ana. (a) See Q. 140, (6) Q. I4i> (c) Q. 154. 

38. Contrast Tudor despotism with the Stuart des¬ 
potism showing why the former was successful and the 
latter a failure. 

Ana. See Q. 143. 

29, Give an account of the foundation of the British 
Colonies in the Stuart period or in the lyth century. 

Ana. See Q. 148. 

40. Trace briefly the origin and growth of the 
Cabinet System of Government. 

Ana. See Q. 150, 
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41. Discuss carefully the political and cooatitatfQsal 
signihcaoce of the Hanoverian Succession. 

Ans, Sec Q. 152. 

42. Explain the nature of the Whig and Tory Paftiea 
in the British Parliament during the 18th century and 
give the reasons of the Whig ascendancy during the reigns 
of the first two Georges. 

Ana, See Q. 155. 

43. Give an account of Sir Robert Wal|K>le with 
particular reference to his work and achivement. 

Ana, Sec Q. 158. 




